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ave been joined on, in the 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. tab been dropped off, or to 


Tnar there are on record 
many circumstantial and minute 
accounts of haunted houses, is 
well known to most people. But, 


course of repetition from mouth 
‘to mouth! 


We offer this preliminary re- 


eee as in fairness due to the 


all such narratives must be re-' difficulty of the general subject. 
ceived with the greatest cireum-|;But, in reference to the parti- 
spection, and sifted with the ut- cular case of which, in all its 
most care; nothing in them must terrors, we are about to give a 


be taken for granted, and every short account, we must observe 


detail proved by direct and clear: 


evidence, before it can be re- 
ecived. For, if this course be 
necessary to the establishment 
of a philosophical experiment in 
accordance with the known laws 
of nature, how much more is it 
necessary in a case where the 
alleged truth is opposed to those 
laws (so far as they are under- 


that every circumstance we shall 
relate is accurately known to us, 
is fully guaranteed by us, and 
can be proved by a cloud of wit- 
nesses taken at random from the 
whole country. 

The proprictor of the haunted 
house in question, is a gentleman 
of the name of Bull. Mr. Bull is 
a person of large property — a 


stood), and to the experience of|long way past the Middle Age, 


educated mankind. 


supernatural stories to resolve 
themselves into natural and com- 
monplace affairs on the subtrac- 


ow much|though 
more so, yet, when it is in the people would have 
nature of the mass of this class of|him to the contrary a 


some maudlin young 
yersuade 

F ttle while 
ago — and possessed of a strong 
constitution and great common 


sense. Which, it is needless to 


tion or addition of some slight] add, is the most uncommon sense 


circumstance equally easy to 
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in the world. 
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The house belonging to Mr. 
Bull, which has acquired an un- 
enviable notoriety, 18 situated in 
the city of Westminster, and 
abuts on the river Thames. Mr. 
Bull was induced to commence 
this edifice for the reception of a 
family already enlarged by the 
addition of several new Members, 
some years ago, on the destruc- 
tion of his ancient family mansion 
by fire. A variety of remarkable 
facts have been observed, from 
the first, in connexion with this 
building. Merely as a building, 
it is supposed to be fapossible 
that. it can ever be finished; it is 
predicted and generally believed 
that the owl will hoot from the 
aged ivy clinging to the bases of 
its towers, many centuries before 
the summits of those towers are 
reared, When it was originally 
projected, the sum-total of its 
cost was plainly written on the 
plans, in figures of a reasonable 
size. ‘Those figures have sinee 
swelled in a most astonishing 
manner, and may now be seen in 
2 colossal state. It was yet mere 
beams and walls, when extraor- 
dinary voices of the prosiest de- 
scription arose from its founda- 
tions, and resounded through the 
city, night and day, unmeaningl 
demanding whether Cromwell 
should have a statue. The voices 
being at length hushed by a 
body of Royal commissioners 
(among whom was the member 
for the University of Oxford, ex 
officio powerful, in the Red ‘he 
new phenomena succeeded. It 


was found impossible to warm|and the 
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the edifice; it was found impos- 
sible to cool it; and it was found 
impossible to light it. The Mem- 
bers of Mr. Bull’s family were 
blown off their seats by blasts of 
icy air, and in the same moment 
fainted from excess of sickly 
heat. Ophthalmia raged among 
them in consequence of the pow- 
erful glare to which their right 
eyes were exposed, while their 
left organs of vision were 
shrouded in the darkness of 
Egypt. Caverns of amazing di- 
mensions yawned under fieie 
fect, whence odors arose, of 
which the only consolatory fea- 
ture was, that no savor of brim- 
stone could be detected in them. 
Pale human forms — but for the 
most part of exaggerated and 
unearthly proportions — arose 
in the Hall, and (under the name 
of Cartoons) haunted it a long 
time. Among these phantoms, 
several portentous shades of an- 
cient britons were observed, with 


beards in the latest German 
style. Undaunted by these ac- 


cumulated horrors, Mr. Bull took 
possession of his haunted house 
—and then the dismal work be- 
gan indeed. 

The first supernatural perse- 
cution endured by Mr. Bull, was 
the sound of a tremendous quan- 
tity of oaths. This was suc- 
ceeded by the dragging of great 
weights about the house at un- 
timely hours, accompanied with 
fearful noises, such as shrieking, 
yelling, barking, braying, crow- 
ing, congue: fiendish laughter, 

ike. Mr. Bull describes 
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this outery as calculated to ap-|the wall, aud there remained 
pal the stoutest heart. But, a/doubled up for a considerable 
gush of words incessantly pour-|period. In addition to these 
ing forth within the haunted pre-|fearful revels, it was found that 
mises, was even nore distressing!a forest growth of cobweb and 
still. In the dead of the night,/fungus, which in the course of 
words, words, words .-— words;many generations had aceumu- 
of laudation, words of vitupera-|lated in the lobbies and passages 
tion, words of indignation, words | of Mr. Bull’s old house, superna- 
of peroration, words of order,!turally sprung up at compound 
words of disorder; words, words, jinterest in the lobbies and pas- 
words — the same words in the | sages of the new one, which were 
saine weary array, of little orno;further infested by swarms of 
meaning, over and over again —j;(supposed) unclean spirits that 
resounded in the unhappy gen-/took refuge in the said growth. 
tleman’s ears. The Irish accent/Thus was the house further 
was very frequently detectible in} haunted by what Mr. Bull calls, 
these dreadful sounds, and Mr./for the sake of distinetion, ‘ Pri- 
Bull considered it an aggrava-|vate Bills,” engendermg a con- 
tion of his miscry. jtinual gabbling and cackling in 
All this time, the strangestjall the before-mentioned pas- 
and wildest confusion reigned| sages and lobbies, as well as in 
among the furniture. Seats were} all the smaller chambers or com- 
overturned and knocked about;| mittee rooms of Mr. Bull's man- 
pe of importance that were|sion: and oceasioning so much 
aid upon the table, unaccount-|spolation and corruption, and 
ably disappeared; large inca-/such a prodigious waste of mo- 
sures were eowelit in and drop-|ney, that Mr. Bull considers him- 
ped; Members of Mr. Bull’s/selfannually inpoverished to the 
family were repeatedly thrown|cxteut of many hundreds of thou- 
from side to side, without ap-|sands of pounds thereby. 
pearing to know that they had; At this distressing crisis, it oc- 
changed sides at all; other Mem: (eureed to Mr. Bull, to send the 
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{ 


bers were absurdly hoisted from 
surprising distauces to foremost 
benches, where they tried to 
hold on tight, but couldn’t by 
any means effect it; invisible 
kicks few about with the utmost 
rapidity; the seals of Mr. Bull’s 
offices, though of some weight, 
were tossed to and fro, like 
shuttlecocks; and, in the tumult, 


Mr. Bull himself went bodily to 








Members of his family (as it 
should be understood, his custom 
occasionally is) into the country, 
to be refreshed, and to get a 
little change. Ie thought that 
if the house stood empty for a 
short time, it might possibly be- 
come quicter in the interval; at 
any rate he knew that its condi- 
tion could not well be worse. He 





j therefore sent them down to va- 


1* 
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rious boroughs and counties, without the least appearance of 
and awaited the result with some any sense of shame or respon- 
hope. But, now the most ap-:sibility; and made the hair of 
palling circumstance connected the better part of the population 
with this haunted house, and,standonend. All this tine, the 
which, within the compass of our dirtiest mud in the streets was 
reading, is unparalleled in any‘found to be flying about and be- 
similar case, developed itself with! apattorine peoule at a great 
a fury that has reduced Mr. Bull distance. This, however, was 
to the confines of despair. | not the worst; would that it had 

For the time, the house itself; heen! It was but the beginning 
was quiet. But, dismal to relate,|ofthe horrors. Scarcely was the 
the great mass of the Members|town of Burningshame aware of 
of Mr. Bull’s family carried the;its deplorable condition when 
most terrific plagues of the house|the Member of Mr. Bull’s family 
into the country with them, and|was discovered to be haunted, 
seemed to let loose a legion of|night and day, by two evil spirits 
devils whercsoever they went.;who had come down with him 
We will take, for the sake of|(they being usually prowling 


clearness, the borough of Burn- 
ingshame, and will generally re- 
count what happened there, as a 
specimen of what occurred in 
many other places. 

A Member of Mr. Bull’s family 
went down to Burningshame, 
with the intention — perfectly 
innocent in itself — of taking a 
pleasant walk over the course 
there, and getting his friends 
to return him by an easy con- 
veyauce to Mr. Bull. But, no 
sooner had this gentleman ar- 
rived in Burningshame, than the 
voices and words broke out in 
every room and balcony of his 
hotel with a vehemence and 
recklessness indescribably aw- 
ful. They made the wildest 
statements; they swore to the 
most impossible promises; they 
said and unsaid fifty things in an 
hour; they declared black to be 
white, and white to be black, 


about the lobbies and passages 
of the house, and other dry pla- 
ces), and who, under the names 
of an Attorney and a Parliamen- 
tary Agent, committed ravages 
truly diabolical. ‘The first act of 
this infernal pair was, to throw 
open all the public-houses, and 
invite the people of Burning- 
shame to drink themselves raving 
mad. They then compelled them, 
with banners, and with instru- 
ments of brass, and big drums, 
idiotically to parade the town, 
and fall foul of all other banners, 
instruments of brass, and big 
drums, that they met. In the 
meantime, they tortured and ter- 
rified all the small.tradesmen, 
buzzed in their cars, dazzled 
their cyes, nipped their pockets, 
pinched their children, appeared 
to and alarmed their wives (many 
of them in the family way), broke 
the rest of whole families, and 
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filled them with anxiety and/lobbies and passages bellowed, 


dread. Not content with this, 
they tempted the entire town, 
got the people to sell their pre- 
cious souls, put red-hot money 
into their hands while they were 
looking another way, made them 
forswear themselves, sct father 
against son, brother against bro- 
ther, friend against friend; and 
made the whole of Burningshame 
one sty of gluttony, drunkenness, 
avarice, lying, false-swearing, 
waste, want, ill-will, contention, 
and depravity. In short, if the 
Member’s visit had lasted very 
long (which happily it did not) 
the place must have become a 
hell upon earth for several ge- 
nerations. And all this, these 
spirits did, with a wickedness 
peculiar to their accursed state: 
perpetually howling that it was 
pure and glorious, that it was 
free and independent, that it was 
Old England for ever, and other 
scraps of malignant mockery. 
Matters had 
pitch, not only in Burningshame, 
ut, as already observed, in an 
infinite variety of other places, 
when Mr. Bull — having heard, 


and yelled, and made a dismal 
noise — described to be like the 
opening and shutting up of heavy 
cases — for weeks together. 

But even this was not the worst. 
Mr. Bull now found, on question- 
ing his family, that those evil 
spirits, the Attorneys and the 
Parliamentary Agents, had ob- 
tained such strong possession of 
many Meinbers, that they (those 
members of Mr. Bull's family) 
stood in awe of the said spirits, 
and even while they pretended to 
have been no parties to what the 
spirits had done, constantly de- 
fended and sided with them, and 
said among themselves that if 
they carried the spirits over this 
bad job, the spirits would return 
the compliment bye and bye. 
This discovery, as may readily 
he believed, occasioned Mr. Bull 
the most poignant anguish, and 
he distractedly looked about him 
for any means of reheving his 


arrived at this/haunted house of their dreadful 


presence. An implement called 
a ballot box (much used Py Mr. 
Bull for domestic purposes) being 
recommended as efficacious, Mr. 


perhaps, some rumours of these| Bull suggested to his family the 
disasters — recalled the various| expediency of trying it; but, so 
Members of his family to his:many of the Members roared out. 
house in town. They were no/“Un-English!” and were echoed 
sooner assembled, than all the!in such fearful tones, and with 
old noises broke out with re-|such great gnashing of tecth, by 
doubled violence; the same ex-'the whole of the spirits in the 
traordinary confusion prevailed passages and lobbies, that Mr. 
among the furniture; the cobweb: Bull (who is in some things of a 
and fungus thickened with great-'timid disposition) abandoned the 
er fecundity than before; and idea for the time, without at all 
the multitude of spirits in the |knowing what the cry meant. 
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The house is still in the fearful! roar? His younger children stand 
condition described, and_ the'in great need of cducation, and 
question with Mr. Bull is, What!must be sent to school some- 
is to be done with it? Instead of| where; but how can he clear his 
getting better it gets worse, if;mind to balance the different 
possible, every night. Fevered' prospectuses of rival establish- 
ie want of rest; confused by the! ments inthis perturbed condition? 
perpetual gush of words, and! Holy water has been tried — a 
dragging of weights; blinded by | pretty large supply having been 
the tossings from side to side;;brought from Ireland — but it 
bewildered by the clamour of the; has not the least effect, though it 
spirits; and infected by thelis spouted all over the floor, in 
doings at Burningshame and/profusion, every night. “’I’hen,” 
elsewhere; too many of the Mein-|says Mr. Bull, naturally much 
bers of Mr. Bull’s family (as Mr.| distressed in his mind, “what am 
Bull perceives with infinite re-|1 to do, Sir, with this house of 
gret) are beginning to conceive|mine? I can’t go on in this way. 
that what is truth and honour out| All about Burningshame and 
of Mr. Bull’s house, is not truth|those other places is well known. 
and honour in it. ‘That within|/Itwon’t do. I must not allow the 
those haunted precinets a gentle-| Members of my family to bring 
man may deem words all suffi-|disease upon the country on 
cient, and become a _miserable| which they should bring health; 
quibbler. hat the whole world|to load it with disgrace instead 
is comprised within the haunted) of honour; with their dirty hands 
house of Mr. Bull, and that there|to soil the national character on 
is nothing outside to find himont,|the most serious occasions when 
or call him to account. But this,|/they come in contact with it; and 
as Mr. Bull remarks, is a delusion| with their big talk to set up one 
of a haunted mind; there being/standard of morality for them- 
within his experience (which is/selves and another for the multi- 
pretty large) a good deal outside; tude. Nor must I be put off in this 
—— Mr. Bull thinks, quite enough | matter, for it presses. Then 
to pull his house abouthis family’s|what am I to do, Sir, with this 
ears, 28 soon as if ceases to be! house of mine?” 
art Uli 
; This ee ae sans of the 
1aunted house. Mr. Bull has a 19 , 
fine Indian property, which has OVER THE WATER. 
fallen into some confusion, and! On the second of March, seven- 
requires good management and) teenhundred and eighty-four, the 
watatewardship; but, as he says! greater part of the population of 

elf, how can he propery at-iParis were assembled on the 

Ato his affairs in such an up-| Plaine des Sablons, to enjoy a 


Ce eeanmaearal 
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spectacle which was as yet a com- 
plete novelty to that inquisitive 
and light-hearted capital. The 
object of attraction was nothing 
less than an aerostatic ascent, 
similar to that which the brothers 
Montgolfier had accomplished 
two years previously at the Cha- 
teaude la Muette. Towards noon 
the balloon was filled, and read 
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came red in the face, nipped his 
brows, fixed his eyes on the 
speaker’s countenance, and said 
to him in an angry voice, “‘Mon- 
sicur, 1 am determined to go.” 
He then jumped into the car, and 
clung so tightly to the ropes of 
the machine, that the taffety of 
which the balloon was made, was 
torn in several places. In con- 


to mount in the air; beneath it|sequence of this accident, the as- 


was suspended a wicker car, 
whose humble material was con- 
cealed beneath a covering of silk 
resplendent with embroidery and 
gold-lace. The acronaut was 
making his final arrangements, 
when a pupil of the Ecole Mili- 
ee came forward and addressed 
im: 


cent was impossible. The young 
inan was overwhelmed with re- 
proaches by the aeronaut, and 
threatened by the spectators; 
and his friends got him out of 
the way as quickly as they could, 
in spite of his resistance. ‘The 
adventurer thus prevented froin 
ascending was Jean Pierre 


‘‘Monsicur,” he said, with a/Blanchard, who was making his 


foreign accent, “I am here to 


début; the young man who dis- 


offer myself as your travelling|played such despotic wilfulness, 
companion.” and such bold imprudence, was 

«lt would willingly accept the|Napolcon Bopaparte, then a 
honour of your company, young|pupil at the Ecole Militaire of 
man,” replied the aeronaut, “but} Paris. M. the Chevalier de Ke- 
T have calculated the ascensional|ralio, one of the inspectors, or- 
power of my machine to carry up|dered him to be put under arrest, 
only a single person.” as a punishment for playing so 

“That is no obstacle at all;|wild a prank. Tiaelard. dis- 
you will put so much less sand in| couraged by such an unlucky be- 
the car, and I shall serve youas|ginning, and yielding to the 
ballast.” 7 earnest request of a London me- 

“Your argument is excellent,” |dical man of the name of Burton, 
answered the aeronaut; “but the| went over to England, where he 
only ballast that is of any use to/soon formed an intimate friend- 
me is ballast which I can get rid|ship with the Italian Lunardi and 
of, should occasion require.|with the English Doctor Jefferies, 
Nevertheless, if you consent/who, after Montgolficr had made 
to” — his experiments founded on 

This proposition, made in a|Priestley’s pneumatic data, had 
sarcastic tone, did not suit the|devoted themsclves in common 
young man’s notions, He be-jto the study of acrostatic science, 
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On the fifteenth of the same 
month, seventeen hundred and 
eighty-four, Lunardi made an- 
other ascent at Moorfields. 
Blanchard and Jefferies were to|but all his endeavours to become 
have accompanied him on this|/acquainted with Romain’s me- 
aerial journey; but the former|thods and process were in vain. 
was seized with so violent a fever, | Meanwhile Pilatre, who was also 
that he was obliged to keep his|at Boulogne, learnt the news of 
bed. Dr. Jefferies, yielding’ to|the preparations which Blanchard 
the entreaties of his wife, his|was making on the other side of 
children, and his friends, who|the Channel. He became alarmed, 
were alarmed at the risk of life to| and hastened to Dover. He con-- 
which he was exposing himself,|soled himself with a delusive 
consented, most unwillingly, to} hope, in consequence of the bad 
refrain from joining the expedi-| state of the machine prepared in 
tion, which was perfectly success-| England, and the labour neces- 
ful. Junardi ascended to avery|sary for its completion. His 
considerable altitude, and alight-|anxiety was at an end; he re- 
ed without accident at the end of|crossed the Channel, and im- 
a couple of hours, about eight|mediately proceeded to Paris, to 
miles from the spot from which| hurry on the finishing of the bal- 
he had started. Blanchard, how-|}loon which was to bear him, as 
ever, in his turn made an ascent/he thought, triumphantly over 
from London a few days after-|the Strait. But Blanchard was 
wards with Mr. Sheldon. stillmore expeditious; for, having 

The consequence of these suc-}|made an ascent from London 
cessful results was to redouble|with Mr. Sheldon on the twenty- 
the taste of the three friends for} fifth of December, his apparatus 
aerostatic experiments. Having|was ready, and wooden supports 
been informed that Pilatre de|to reccive it were raised in the 
Rozier, and Romain, had pro-|court of Dover Castle. The 
posed to traverse the Straits of|cntire skilland talent of the town 
Dover by means of a balloon,/was generously volunteered to 
tey were seized with the desire|/aid the departure, which was 
of achieving such an exploit, and} fixed to take place on the first of 
set to work to rob the two French| January, seventecn hundred and 
aeronauts of the merit of priority, | eighty-five. 
jf possible. Romain, who wasal-| It had been agreed that Blan- 
.@eeely famousasa balloon-maker,}chard and Jefferies should per- 
““@ossessed the secret of rendering |form the ascent alone, and that 
‘faltety impermeable. When he|Qunardi should pass over to the 
arrived at Boulogne on the|French coast to receive them. 
twenticth of December, Lunardi] On the twenty-eighth of Decem- 


went to him under a false name, 
and offered to purchase his secret, 
representing himself as a simple 
amateur anxious for information; 
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ber, accompanied by Lord Castel-|turned out to be accurate. 


main and several other eminent 
persons, he arrived at Calais, and 
remained there himself; but his 
travelling companions took up 
different positions, posting them- 
selves at intervals from Boulogne 
to beyond Oye. Lord Castelmain 
installed himself at Wissant, with 
half a score persons. An inha- 
bitant of the village is said still 
to possess the telescope which 
his lordship left as a souvenir at 
the inn where he staid. Mr. 
Sadler, a rich London amateur, 
had also projected a similar 
enterprise. He arrived at Dover 
towards the end of the month; 
but his balloon having been in- 
jured during the journey, he re- 
turned to London to have it re- 
paired. Subsequently, not being 
able to forestal Blanchard and 
Jefferies, he abandoned his pro- 
ject. 

The first of January having 
been fixed for the departure of 
the acronauts, a splendid enter- 
tainment, graced by the presence 
of Lord Chatham and the Mayors 
of Dover and Canterbury, was 
given to them the day before. 
Blanchard and Jefferies wisely 
refused to respond to the 
numerous healthsthat were drunk 
to them in any stronger liquor 
than water. After this banquet — 
which was protracted till the then 
late hour of nine o’clock at night 
—— some expericnced sailors were 
summoned, and they unanimous- 
ly declared their belief that the 
cast wind, then blowing steadily, 
would continue, Their prediction 
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At 
break of day, on the first of Ja- 
nuary, some pilot balloons that 
had been purposely launched, 
were rapidly carried away in the 
anticipated direction. It was im- 
possible, therefore, for the 
ascent to take place. The same 
thing occurred every following 
day till the seventh, when, at 
two in the morning, the wind 
shifted to a favourable quarter, 
by blowing from north to south, 
with a few slight oscillations to 
the south-west. 

As soon as M. Blanchard had 
determined to start, he called all 
his workmen (it was then five in 
the morning) and ordered them 
instantly to repair to the spot. 
When they were assembled, he 
launched another small fire-bal- 
loon, which went off in the direc- 
tion of Calais. M. Blanchard, in 
aloud and firm voice, announced 
to the Governor of the Castle that, 
as the wind was favourable, he 
was preparing to take his depar- 
ture. In order to give notice to 
the inhabitants, the Governor 
ordered three cannons to be fired 
at half-past cight. The whole 
population of Dover, together 
with a great number of strangers, 
who had purposcly come from 
the neighbouring towns within 
the few preceding days, thronged 
down to the water’s side. 

At ten o’clock, Blanchard and 
his companion made their last 
preparations, by testing once 
more the strength of the cordage, 
which formed the net containing 
the balloon and suspending the 
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car, and by proving, by compres- 
sion, the whole and safe condi- 
tion of the balloon itself. Inthe 
car, there were placed, in two 
rows, nine little bags filled with 
sand, a bladder containing let- 
ters, another bladder filled with 
rum, and a third with wine, 
fifteen sea-biscuits, a barometer, 
a thermometer, a compass, a 
little two-pronged hook, having 
in some degree the form of an an- 
chor, a telescope, a whistle, two 
short cloaks (one of them lined 
with fur), and lastly two magnifi- 
cent Hays emblazoned with the 
arms of France and England. The 
weight of these various objects, 
together with that of the sand, 
amounted to forty-five pounds; 
and that of the acronauts, with 
their clothing, to two hundred 
and forty-nine pounds. The car 
was theretore laden’ with two 
hundred and ninety-four pounds. 

It was a quarter past twelve 
when M. Blanchard, perceiving 
that the balloon would soon be 
filled with gas, yielded to the 
Governor the honour of dispatch- 
ing the messenger balloon. The 
acronauts then lunched with the 
authorities of the Castle, the 
Mayor, and the principal inhabi- 
tants of thetown. Their repast 
ended, they proceeded to the 
place of departure, in the midst 
of a crowd of inquisitive specta- 
tors. There, a touching scene 
occurred. Dr. Jefferies’ eldest 
child, a girl thirteen years of 
age, threw herself weeping on 
her father’s neck, with the hope 
of preventing him from starting. 
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Mrs. Jeffcries, also, entreated 
her husband to remain, with 
every mark of utter despair. 
These ladies might make a dis- 
play of affection, but they by no 
means gave evidence of their 
good sense orjudgment. A man 
on the eve of a hazardous expedi- 
tion —and there are hazardous 
expeditions which must be execu- 
ted, if the whole human race is 
not a crowd of cowards — aman 
starting on a service of danger 
requires more judicious and sclf- 
denying marks of attachment 
than were so unwisely evinced on 
the present occasion. Jettcries 
himself, overcome by such a 
strong appeal to his feelings, 
could not help bursting mto 
tears, although he cudeavoured, 
by words of encouragement, to 
dissipate the fears of his wife and 
children. The distressed and 
distressing females were at length 
led away into the apartment of 
the Governor of the Cinque Ports, 
where the utmost attention was 
paid them, and cncouragement 
given, by assuring them of their 
relative’s probablt success, in 
spite of thoi exaggerated ter- 
rors. 

‘'wo vessels had started from 
the port of Dover, with orders to 
follow the course of the balloon 
to the opposite coast, in order to 
afford assistauce to the aeronauts, 
in case of their falling into the 
sea. ‘he precaution was certain- 
ly a prudent one; but if any acci- 
dent had happened, it would 
probably have proved a useless 
measure. Hach of these vessels 
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carried eight picked men be-{loon had scarcely risen from the 


longing to the port, and a lieute- 
nant of the navy. Several other 
private vessels, having on board 
2a great number of anxious be- 
holders, set sail at the same 
time. At one o’clock precisely, 
Jefferies entered the car, where 
Blanchard had preceeded him, and 
sat down ontherope which served 
for a seat. 

The two aeronauts were dress- 
ed alike, ina sort of brown wool- 
len slop, waistcoat of the same 
inaterial, knitted drawers cover- 
ing the feet, and tight anele-boots. 
They both wore leather gloves, 
and a searlet woollen comforter 
twisted several times round their 
necks. Dlanchard had a cap of 
light grey plush, covering his 
ears; Jefferies a thick sailor’s 
cap. He also wore a tight girdle 
of silk, to which were fastened 


earth before there burst forth the 
most enthusiastic applause, and 
every demonstration of joy which 
the excitement of the moment 
could suggest. It was, in reality, 
a most interesting spectacle to 
behold the two undaunted ad- 
venturers hovering in mid air 
over the immense surface of the 
waters. Witnessing from afar the 
delight of which they were them- 
selves the cause, they bade fare- 
well to the multitude by waving 
their Hags, in order both to reas- 
sure the spectators, and to testify 
their gratitude for the prolonged 
shouts of approbation whose 
distant murmur reached their 
ears. 

The actual ascent was made at 
a quarter past one. At forty mi- 
nutes past one, the balloon was 
at a prodigious elevation towards 


his watch and his handkerchief,!the south-west. In spite of the 


and beneath which the form of; 
was | only looked like a black point in 


his favourite snuft- box 
evidently apparent. 


clearness of the atmosphere, it 


the sky. A few minutes after- 


Blanchard, in the most deci-|wards, it was seen to descend, 


ded tone of voice, then gave the! and then to disappear. The spec- 
order for starting. He waved bis'tators could not help uttering a 
hand to the numerous spectators cry of alarm, which was repeated 
who encireled the apparatus. The|hby Mrs. Jefferies in the accent of 
balloon, when freed at last from‘ the most despairing sorrow. She 
its fastenings, oscillated feehly had taken her position, with 
with a tendency to sink; but.several friends, on the platform 
Blanchard altered the balance of:of the northern tower of the 
power by getting rid of two bags: Castle. But the greatest joy was 
of ballast, and the machine im-'soon manifested, when the bal- 
mediately made a movement of.loon rose again in the air, and 
ascent. Till the last and actual’ resumed its horizontal progress 
start was made, all kept silence,:with astonishing steadiness. 
and anxiety was stamped on: Thosepersons who were provided 
every countenance; but the bal- with telescopes, could distinctly 
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perceive that the aeronauts were 
throwing out ballast; one ob- 
server even declared (and the fact 
was subsequently confirmed), 
that they had lightened them- 
selves by casting off their waist- 
coats. 

Jefferies’ letter, inserted in the 
Annual Register for seventeen 
hundred and cighty-five, gives 
the most interesting particulars 
respecting the course of the bal- 
loon, and the impressions ex- 
perienced by the travellers. In 
this letter Jefferies styles Blan- 
chard ‘his noble little captain,” 
and mentions the reception he 
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thusiasm had been wrought to its 
highest pitch. Every child that 
ran through the streets launched 
a little paper balloon. The mode 
des aerostats became so much the 
rage, that the device of a balloon 
entered into jewellery, toys, and 
ornaments of every description. 
The journals of the day took 
great interest in aerostatic cx- 
periments. They are full of de- 
tails of balloon ascents, which, 
from that time, were successively 
performed on every spot of the 
civilised globe. Next to political 
matters, which already began to 
weigh heavily on men’s ininds, 


met with from M. Brounot of} ballooning was the fashion of the 


Hardinghem, and the family of 
M. Mouron of Calais. Colin 
Mackenzie’s One Thousand Ex- 
periments in Chemistry also gives 
a complete account of the pas- 
sage, considered in an acrostatic 
point of view. ‘ 

It was guessed that they had 
reached the Continent at a quar- 
ter after three; andit was judged, 
as far as it was possible to de- 
termine from so great a distance, 
that they were over Cape Blanez, 
more in the direction of Boulogne 
than of Calais. ‘The balloon had 
scarcely been perceived from the 
French coast, when all the in- 
habitants of Calais were on foot, 
to enjoy so extraordinary a spec- 


epoch, and the principal subject 
to engross attention. Among 
other compilations of the time, 
the Mémoires Secrets of Bachau- 
mont are full of circumstantial 
details of the numerous acrosta- 
tic attempts which signalised 
the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
The instant when Blanchard’s 
balloon overhung the land, 
several cannon of large calibre, 
as had been agreed, were fired 
from Fort Rouge, to give notice 
of its safe arrival on the Conti- 
nent. The sound was distinctly 
heard at Dover, where the whole 
town was in a state of festivity. 
From that moment Mrs. Jefferies 


tacle. A great number of boats;and her daughter were in the 


full of inquisitive persons, and ‘highest spirits. 


They were con- 


half-a-score fishing-boats, left;ducted to the residence of the 


the portand dispersed themselves 
on the sea to the extent of a 
couple of leagues. At Calais, as 
well as at Dover, public cn- 


place. 


Mayor, where they received the 
compliments and congratulations 
of the principal persons of the 
The band of the gar- 
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rison came and played during:ishouted out, as if he were ad- 
a eouple of hours before the! dressing acrowd that was jealous 
house. - of the success of the expedition, 
At five-and-twenty minutes af-|‘‘Oh, look, look! you have now 
ter three, the aeronauts alighted standing before you the two most 
on the ground without the!celebrated men in all France and 
slightest accident, on  the/England!” “The most cele- 
borders of the Forest of Guines,;| brated men in the whole world!” 
not far from the village of Cam-|added Blanchard, who was just 
pagne. The balloon remaincd!as enthusiastically vain as his 
suspended between a couple of|companion. Jefferies afterwards 
oaks, and the travellers were|laughed heartily about this ha- 
obliged to get out of their car by|rangue, which was uttered in a 
the aid of the branches. ‘I'wo|place where the trees were his 
little boys, twelve years of age,'only auditors. He justified it 
were the only witnesses of the|however, by recalling to mind 
balloon’s descent; and they were|that ‘the Isnglish newspapers, 
so frightened that they ran away,|which had tried to disgust him 
screaming terribly. Some inhabi-|by overwhelming him with ridi- 
tants of the village, two of whom |culc, had styled him the newDon 
were women, tomediately re-| Quixote de la Manche; and that 
paired to the spot, and volun-|a certain Mollien had written a 
teered their assistance to the|pamphlet, in which he treated 
new arrivals, who were suftering|the aeronauts as a couple of 
severcly from cold. They were|madmen, and proclaimed the im- 
taken to the nearest house, oc-| possibility of crossing the Chan- 
cupicd by one Sicur Pollet, where | nel by means of a balloon. 
a great fire was lighted to warm| Blanchard and Jefferies were 
them. Blanchard was fumished/| soon visited by the officials of the 
with hunger. ‘They boiled him|place, and by a gentleman who 
half-a-dozen eggs, but he ate|took them to his chateau at Har- 
only a couple of them. Jefteries| dinghem. Then came deputations 
complained of his stomach, andj to congratulate them on the suc- 
asked for a little brandy; they)cess of their perilous voyage, in 
went and fetched some for him,|the name of the population of Ca- 
and he drank it in a cup of hot;lais. At eleven o’clock they were 
water. It was noticed that in less} conducted to Calais in a carriage 
than a quarter of an hour, hejand six, which the authorities 
took more than twenty pinchesof|had sent to fetch them. When 
snuff, they entered the town at half 
The excitement of these bold|past one on the morning of the 
men, on alighting on the ground, | eighth, they found the inhabitants 
was so great that, after having |lining the streets through which 
embraced each other, Jefteries|they passed, and crying ‘ Vive le 
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roi! Vivent les voyageurs aeriens !”’ 
— “Long live the king! Long 
live the aerial travellers!” Next 
day Lunardi and Castelmain re- 
joined them; but the two obser- 
vers who had posted themselves 
at Oye were less fortunate. Be- 
lieving that the balloon had 
anided at Ardruick, or at Ardres, 
they went on in that direction. 
The same evening they learned 
the actual place of descent: but 
the darkness of the night, and 
the libations which they had 
made along the road, prevented 
them from remounting their 
horses; and it was not till the 
next morning at day-break that 
they started from the basse-ville 
of Ardres. They intended to pro- 
eeed to Guines; but the informa- 
tion which they received on the 
road from the driver of the St. 
Omer diligence caused them to 
make for Calais, where they ar- 
rived at nine o’elock, and found 
their friends installed at the 
house of M. Mouron, one of the 
municipal body. 

In the morning the French flag 
was fixed over the door of their 
lodgings, the Hag of the town 
was raised on the towers, and 
every vessel in the port, whether 
native or foreign, dressed itself 
in gala trim. Cannon were fired, 
and all the bells in the town were 
rung. The municipal body, and 
the two regiments composing the 
garrison, called on the strangers 
at ten o'clock, to congratulate 
them, and present them with the 
“town wine” in an enamelled 
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at the Hotel de Ville; Blanchard 
and his fellow-traveller went 
there in procession. Before sit- 
ting down to table Blanchard re- 
ecived a gold box, on the lid of 
which was engraved a correct re- 
presentation of the balloon, and 
containing the documeuts neces- 
sary to constitute him a citizen 
of Calais. It had been intended 
to offer the same tribute to Jeffe- 
rics, but in consequence of his 
being a foreigner, longer forma- 
litics were necessary; and great 
regret was expressed at their in- 
ability todo him the same honour 
as his companion. On a shield 
conspicuously placed in the di- 
ning-room were verses prophetic 
of the future union of France 
and England, which subsequent 
events sadly contradicted. Du- 
ring the dinner a Calais painter 
caught the features of Blan- 
chard; at the ball in the evening 
the portrait was displayed, ac- 
companied by a complimentary 
stanza. The news of the extra- 
ordinary voyage excited the 
vreatest curiosity in the capital. 
The queen was playing cards 
when she first heard of the event; 
she laid down a stake on Blan- 
chard’s account, and wou a con- 
siderable sum of money, which 
was duly paid to him a few days 
after his arrival at Paris. On the 
sixteenth he dined with the Ba- 
ron de Breteuil, then minister, 
who announced to him that the 
king had granted him a pension 
of twelve hundred franes, anda 

ratification of twelve thousand. 


cup. A dinner had been preparcd| Both the aeronauts met with the 
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most flattering reception from all 
the distinguished persons of the 
capital, though the Frenchman, 
it must be owned, met with more 
than his fair proportionate share 
of favour. The flags which they 
had waved whilst crossing the 
Channel, were placed in the salle 
of the Académie des Sciences. 
The Due de Chartres, afterwards 
Louis Philippe, presented Blan- 
’ chard with a snutf-box enriched 
with diamonds. Among other 
strange events of that monarch’s 
life, he had himself made a bal- 
loon ascent the previous year 
with the brothers iRopert: being 
then only eleven years of age. 
Considerable bets had been 
laid in England for and against 
the success of the enterprise. 


Lord Chatham, who won £¢ 1000 


in that way, offered Jefferics and 
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The magistrates granted him a 
purse of three thousand francs, 
and a life annuity of six hundred, 
which was regularly paid him till 
the Revolution. The balloon was 
at first exhibited in the church, 
but was afterwards transferred 
to the Hotel de Ville. The prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Guines voted 
the erection of a stone column to 
mark the spot in the forest where 
the balloon fell. It was inan- 
gurated with great pomp by the 
civil and military authorities of 
Calais and Guines, and bore a 
Latin inscription, recording the 
fact in due form, and usual un- 
intelligibility. The inscription is 
now gone; the Revolution, which 
swept so many things away, ha- 
ving made free with that like- 
iwise. The column still remains, 
land serves as an admirable point 





Blanchard to devote it to other! of rendezvous for the schoolboys 


aerostatic experiments. Jefferies’ 
declining health compelled him 
to refuse the offer; but Blan- 
chard, in his love for his favourite 


fof (zuines, when they get a day’s 
holiday. 

From London, Blanchard went 
‘to Holland, where he made 


science, gladly accepted it. Re-| several ascents. Passing through 
turning to Calais, he took his | Calais to go to Paris, he was con- 
departure for England on the; ducted in procession to Guines, 
twenty-first of February, andjon the twenty-third of July. 
made an ascent from London,/There, on beholding the monu- 
with Mademoiselle Simonis of!ment erected to commemorate 
Paris, the first. Frenchwoman|his acrial transit, he exclaimed, 
who went up in a balloon, though!in the enthusiasm of his grati- 
not the first of her scx who had/|tude, as he addressed the iahabis 
done so; for an Englishwoman |tants of Guines, “Thanks to God, 
of the name of Tible had pre-|and to you, Messieurs, Ino longer 
ceded her. fear either ridicule or calumny. 

Blanchard presented the town It would require fifty thousand 
of Calais with the balloon with reams of libels heaped together, 
which he crossed the strait. Thejto hide this column on every 
car is still in the Museum there. | side!” 
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James Jefferies was born at|in France, England, America, 
London. He died there in one;Germany, and Holland. His most 
thousand seven hundred and/extraordinary one was performed 
eighty-eight, of a pulmonary!/at Rouen, where, on the fifteenth 
complaint, at the age of twenty-|of August, seventeen hundred 
nine. Jean Pierre Blanchard was,and ninety-eight, he ascended, 
born at Petit-Andely in Norman-/|taking sixtcen persons with him. 
dy, in one thousand seven hun-/In February, cighteen hundred 
dred and fifty-three. He applied /and eight, having made his sixty- 
himself to mechanics at an early) sixth ascent near the Hague, he 
age, and hadalways been haunted /fell from a considerable height. 
with the idea of mounting in the; By the orders of Louis Bonaparte, 
atmosphere. After having made /then King of Iolland, hereceived 
many different kinds of 2 aap pated attention which his con- 
which were unsuccessful, he at-|dition demanded. The care be- 
tached himself to Montgolfier’s;stowed on him temporarily re- 
system, flattering himself that he| stored him; but, on reaching 
should be able to guide his bal-!France, he fell into a hopeless 
loons at pleasure. His first at-|state, and died at Paris, on the 
tempts were made with a balloon|seventh of March, eighteen hun- 
to which he had fitted wings. Al-|dred and nine, leaving nothing 
though his efforts were unavail-|but debts behind him, after ha- 
ing, he still persisted in his idea.| ving received immense sums of 
He modified his machinery in all;money. In seventecn hundred 
kinds of ways, remaining, after! and ninety-cight he made a claim 
all, as unlucky as ever. By the upon the Council of Five Hun- 
advice of Blanchard and Carnot, | dred for the arrears of the pen- 
the Ecole des Aérostiers was estab- | sion which had been granted him 
lished at Meudon, in one thou-;by the old Government; but his 
sand seven hundred and ninety-|demand was ineffectual. He was 
three, under the direction of Con- |then obliged to have recourse to 
té; and on the field of battle of) his friends for the means of living. 
Fleurus, in one thousand seven'He was an unscientific and il- 
hundred and ninety-four, bal-|litcrate man, speaking his own 
looning was first applied to mili-|language incorrectly, and igno- 
tary purposes A balloon, from rant of orthography. He left no 
which the movements of the;documents except a few pro- 
enemy were watched, hovered:spectuses, and an account, in 
over the two armies, and decided ' twelve pages quarto, of his ascent 
the victory in favour of the'at Nantes in eighteen hundred. 
French. Sous-chef de brigade Cou- |In this work he assumes the titles 
tel, and the eee Bureau de| of “Adoptive Citizen of the prin- 
Pussy, were in the car. cipal towns in the two worlds,” 
» Blanchard made balloonascents|‘‘ Honorary member of many 
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foreign Academies,” and “Aerial 
pensioncr of the French Re- 
public.” 

Blanchard married, in seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five, 
Marie-Madeleine-Sophie Arnaut, 
born at Trois-Canons, near La 
Rochelle, who became as famous 
an aeronaut as her husband him- 
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sense of decorum, no respect for 
your superiors? Ifyou had lived 
a hundred years ago and in 
Grub Street, you would have 
starved; unless, indeed, you had 
sceured the friendship of Mr. 
Thrale. lf you were a Chinese 
literato, His Celestiality would 
'bainboo you to death; if you had 


self. Her deplorable end is well) been one of Tippoo Satb’s mnoon- 


known. She ascended from the 
Tivoli Gardens on the sixth of 
July, eighteen hundred and nine- 
teen, at ten o'clock at night, in 
an illuminated car, from which 
fireworks were suspended. The 
balloon caught fire, and the un- 
fortunate creature was precipi- 
tated from an inimense height 
upon the roof of a house. Every 
assistance was rendered her, but. 
she died ten minutes afterwards. 
It was the sixty-seventh ascent. 
Madame Blanchard had made. 
The jug goes often to the well, 
but is pretty sure to get cracked 
wut last. 
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“Tow long, O scribe!” I ex- 
pect to hear an indignant public 
in a Catilinian manner exclaim, 
when the subject matter of this 
article is palpable to its gaze — 
‘how long, O writer, is our pro- 
priety to be offended, our sensi- 
bility shocked, our gentility dis- 
regarded by your Irreverent and 
incorrigible recurrence to the 
vulgar subject of beer? Have 
you no shaine — no reticence, no 

Houschold Words. XXI. 


shees, he would have decapitated 
yous; one of Sultan Mahmoud’s 
poets, you would have becn bow- 
strung. Be grateful then that you 
live in the nineteenth century, 
under the merciful dispensation 
of wise and humane laws and in- 
creasing civilisation. Be thank- 
ful for the leniency which ren- 
ders your immediate incarcera- 
tion and deportation beyond sea 
illegal; and for that sagacious 
discretionary power placed in the 
hands (and eyes) of all classes 
of readers who, if they do not 
like your subject matter, need 
not read what you write.” 

In sooth 1 ain ahnost ashamed, 
and am reluctant, and haug back, 
and blush — if one ean blush in 
pen and ink—now that (a portion 
of my task bemg accomplished 
and the houses and drinkers for a 
time disposed of) it becomes my 
bounden duty to treat of beer it- 
self. So lam fain to take heart, 
and gird up my loins to the task, 
catching at, nervously, an addi- 
tional, though fragile, consola- 
tion, that my subject is, at least, 
not a dry one. 

It is my present purpose to re- 
late to you the particulars of a 
visit 1 paid not many wecks past, 
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to avery worthy knight, afriend|of Sir John Barleycorn and his 
of mine, whose family hasenjoyed|ale, from him that writ the affec- 


great fame and consideration in 
the English country for upwards 
of five hundred years — Sir John 
Barleycorn. 

This knight, though he has 
never aspired to any grade su- 
perior to that which his equestrian 
spurs confer on him, has been, 
time out of mind, the boon com- 
panion of emperors and mo- 
narchs; yet, with a wise magna- 
nimity, he hath not, af the same 
time, disdained to enliven the 
leisure moments of clowns and 
churls — yea, down even unto 
vagrants and Abraham-men. One 
of Sir John’s panegyrists sings — 

“The Beggar who begges 
Without any legges, 
And scarcely a rag on his bodyc to veile, 
Talks of princes and kynges 


And all these fine thynges, 
When once he has hold of a tankard of 


Alc being, indeed, the article for 
the confection of which and his 
many convivial qualities, SirJohn 
hath, in times 


tionate strophe commencing with 
“Oh, brown beer, thou art my 
darling,” to that other lapwing 
of Parnassus, the democratic ad- 
mirer of Sir John, who, in his lay, 
calls down fierce maledictions on 
those who would attempt “to rob 
a poor man of his beer.” 

It was with an honest pride 
that Sir John (a burly, red-faced, 
honest-looking country gentle- 
man, in a full suit of brown and 
silver, with a wig of delightful 
whiteness) discoursed to me of 
these matters, when last stopping 
in town, at the coffee-house where 
he entertaincd me. “Yes,” he 
said, ‘I and my ancestors have 
seen fine days, I can tell you. 
We have entertained more kings, 
crowned and discrowned, than 
Monsieur Voltaire’s Candide ever 
saw supping together at the Car- 
nival of Venice. My father was a 
favourite (and rivalled it sharply 
with Prince Potemkin too) with 


oth ancient and! Catherine of Russia. The Polish 


modern, been principally ccle-|nobles delighted in him, and 
brated. So highly esteemed was!the Muscovite Boyards literally 
his ale of old, that another poetic! drank up his words. Nor was he 
eulogisor of our knight, in re-|less considered here in Jingland. 
verent station no less than a/Queen Bess honoured my great 
bishop, hath declared — as we! grandfather; and it was with a 
previously set forth—hiswilling-|foaming tankard of my great 
ness that both his outward back/uncle’s October brew that the 
and side should “go bare, go|serving-man soused Sir Waltcr 
bare,” provided that his inner;Raleigh when, surprising him 
man were irrigated with a suffi-ismoking a pipe of tobacco he, 
ciency of “jolly good ale andithe servitor, thought his master 
old.” And in our own days there/to be afire. Down where I dwell 
hayeipot been wanting bards en-|the monks of the old abbey fre- 
edestic in sounding the praises; quently chose their cellarer for 
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they | Eighth’s time. 
cate ohn Barleycorn the honour of a 
RST visit at his poor house at Burron- 


abbot, so high a respect had 
for even those remotely 
nected with the Barleycorns. 


19 
Sir, you shall do 


we have seen in our time evillox Trent.” 


days. We have been vilified, 
seandalised, made responsible 
for all the evils which an indisceri- 
minate and immoderate use of 
our good gifts may bring 
intemperate persons. The last 
Sir John was indicted and tricd 
for his life at Glasgow by a tem- 
perance peek and had he not 
put himself upon his country and 
proved beyond a doubt that none 
of the genuine Barleyecorns ever 
meant harm to the people of 
Scotland; but that it was an idle, 
intemperate, deboshed fellow, 
smelling terribly of peat smoke— 
one Usquebagh, who had formed 
an illicit alliance with a cast-off 
hussey of the Malt family — that 
had, through them, endeavoured 
to bring the LBarleycorns to 
shame; had he not done this 1 
would have gone hard with him. 
You may see the report. of the 
case now inaScotch poem, called 
The Trial of Sir John Barleycorn. 
T myself, as harmless a man 
(though [ say it) as ever broke 
bread, have been treated in these 
latter days as something very 
little better than a murderer, a 
male Brinvillicrs, and my ale as 
a sort of aqua tofana, ’'T was a 
Irench chemist did me this turn, 
thinking to annihilate me. You 
shall take coach with me _ to- 
motrow, and we will go to my an- 
cestral seat, where the principal 
branch of our family hath had 
their habitat since Harry the 


Whereupon this jovial knight 
(he should be a baronet, for his 
title is hereditary, but he stoutly 
disclaims the bloody hand, and 
writes himself simple eques) ealled 
for t'other flaggon; wtieli being 
discussed, he paid the reckoning, 
and appointing a rendezvous for 
the morrow, swaggered off to 
bed, humining Bishop Still’s old 
air. "Lis said he sleeps ina beer- 
barrel, and washes himself in the 
morning by turning the tap of a 
full cask of Burton ale over his 
face and hands: but that is no 
business of mine, 

“Burton-on-Trent,” Sir John 
vouchsafed to tell me, whiling 
away the time, as we rolled along 
the London and North-Western 
Railway, Birmingham-ward, “has 
been celebrated for beer and 
breweries for many hundred 
years. Old Doctor Plot, in his 
Staffordshire Natural History, 
inentions the eclebrity of Burton- 
on-Trent for malting. The great 
Parliamentary general, my Lord 
“ssex (a worthy nobleman, but 
on the wrong side), writing in 
sixteen hundred and forty-four 
on the subject of a garrison to 
be placed in Burton, says, that 
the inhabitants were ‘“chictl 
clothiers and maltsters.” Sir Wal- 
ter Scott alludes to Burton and 
its brewers in Ivanhoe. Sir'Os- 
wald Mosely,in his History of Tut- 
bury Castle, tells us that the in- 
telliyence of the Babington con- 
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spiracy was conveyed to Queen 
Mary Stuart, while a prisoner in 
Tutbury Castle, by a brewer at 
Burton. Who knows but that the 
Scots Queen inay have been kept 
in knowledge of the progress of 
the plot for her deliverance by 
treasonable documents wrapped 
round the bungs of the ale-casks ? 
Doctor Shaw adverts to the Bur- 
ton breweries as famous and 
Hourishing in seventeen hundred 
and twenty; and the records ot 
our house show that the founder 
of that branch thereof, mow ma- 
nayed by two well-known firms, 
was in extensive commercial com- 
munication with Russia, Poland, 
and the Danubian provinces —all 
great consumers of the sweet 
strong ale of Burton -— early in 
the reign of George the Second. 
Yet, in England,” resumed Sir 
John, taking breath, and mur- 
muring something against con- 
founded railways andin favour of 
a cool tankard, “the celebrity of 
the Durton beers was alinost 
purely local till within late years. 
The Burton Barleyeorns sent but 
little of their wares to London. 
The Peacock in Gray’s Inn Lane 
is mentioned by Doctor Shaw 
(seventeen hundred and thirty- 
eight) as the first Burton-ale 
house. ‘To be sure, there were 
in those days only packhorse 
roads to London. There are 
people alive now in Burton who 
can remember to have heard their 
mothers tell of the first construc- 
tion of the roads to the neigh- 
bouriig towns.” 

Swiftly the rapid stcam-serpeut 
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boreus towards the home of beer; 
and my travelling companion told 
meélong storics of the herculean 
labours of the brewers, whom he 
liked to consider as the Barley- 
corn intcendauts or stewards; how 
one of them and the Russian mi- 
nistry fell in and fell out; and 
how he put his trust in princes, 
and was deceived accordingly. 

“But respecting pale ale,” I 
asked — “pale ale — bitter ale. 
The delight and solace of the In- 
dian subaltern im his fuming bun- 
galow; the worthy rival of brand 
pawnee; the drink without which 
no tiffin can be complete, no jour- 
ney by dawk possible: the fa- 
vourite drink here in England of 
lord and baginan, duchess and 
nurse; the much admired tonic 
for invalids aud persons of weak 
interiors?” 

“Til tell you. While in Lon- 
don in cighteen hundred and 
twenty-two, one of my brewers 
was dining with an East Indian 
director, and was talking with 
some despondency of his trade 
anxieties: — 

“¢Why don’t you try the India 
Trade?’ asked the director. 

*¢ Don’t know of it.’ 

“Leave the cold countries: try 
the hot. Why not brew India 
beer?’ The director rang the 
bell, and ordered his butler to 
bring a bottle of India Ale which 
had been to India and back. Sir 
John Barleycorn’s representative 
tasted it. Went home. The di- 
rector sent lim a dozen of the 
beer by coach. The brewer took 
counsel with dis head brewer, a 
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help thinking of the goblin 
players for whom Rip Van Winkle 
isct up the pins that very long 
locked doors, and the result was |night on the Catskill Mountains; 
that the first mash of the East In-jor of those other players whose 
dia Pale Ale, of which more thau|skittle-ground was on the Hartz 
ten thousand hogsheads are now|in Germany, and who had Fre- 
shipped off annually to the three |deric Barbarossa for their presi- 
presidencies, was brewed in ajdent. We mounted a steep flight 


pecuey hard-headed man, the 
ereditary maltster of the firm. 
They held a solemn council with 





tea-pot. 


of stairs, into a large apartment 


“Phere, Sir,” concluded Sirland watched the sacks of malt 


John. 
of pale ale. Not so interesting 
perchance as the tradition con- 


cerning the discovery of roast pig'| 


“That ’s the true legend/being slowly hoisted up by a 


crane through the window. 
The malt is first weighed, then 
sifted in a hopper with a double 


in China, the invention of grog,:sercen; then, being precipitated 


or the first preparation of 
herrings by the Dutch. 
nothing new under the sun, and 
there can be no doubt that bitter 


pickled lup 
There is} Jacob's ladder,” 1s crushed be- 


2 curious contrivance called a 


tween a series of rollers like a 
dredging machine. And by 


ale was well known to the ancient!“ crushing,” Sir John took parti- 
Ilebrews, as the editor of Notes/eular care to inforin me, he did 


and Queries will tell you. But/not mean “smashing. 


here ’s Tamworth.” 

We traversed a yard as thickly 
strewed with empty barrels as 
Woolwich dockyardis with empty 
cannons; but a peaceful arsenal 
— a field of drink and not of 
death. ‘There were lounging or 
working about the yard sundry 
big draymen, sclected, as dray- 
men should be, for their size and 
strength ; all posscssing a curious 
family resemblance to their 
cousins-yerman the Barclay and 
Perkins, and Truman and Han- 
bury men in London. They were 
backing horses, and performing 
curious feats with drays, and 
toppling full casks about like 
gigantic ninepins, with such ease 
and such grave and immoveable 
countenances that I could not 


”? 


The cor- 
poreal integrity of the barleycorn 
is preserved; not intact, but by 
being with its germinatory 
offshoots “starred,” turned in- 
side out as it were, but still 
collapsible to its original dimen- 
sions. Crushed, this malt passes 
into along trough, and is pushed 
by an Archimedian serew from 
hopper to hopper (each lined with 
zinc, aud looking like a floury 
Krebus), amidst clouds of minute 
farinaceous particles which got 
down my throat and into my 
eyes, and set me sneczing and 
coughing uproariously. ‘These 
different hoppers coine down into, 
and are all feeders of the great 
mash-tub in the room below, I 
descended a staircase into this 
mashing hall; and, as soon as 
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my eyes (scarecly quit yct from’ surveying there can be mashed in 
the floury simoom) had recovered the Barleycorn intcrest as much 
from the blinding and scalding: as fifteen hundred quarters a 
effects of the clouds of steam, 1|weck. The scveral minor details, 
gazed around. Vessels resembling | relative to the exact proportions 
washing-tubs on a Megathcrian/|of water, temperature, and other 
scale met my eyes on all sides.|niccties, would not, Lopine, be 
These tubs are mash-tubs each)in any way interesting to the ge- 
of which will hold one hagdred ticral ee there are besides 
quarters of malt; each large! slight points of trade skill and 
copper has a capacity for threc|trade experience, which are 
hundred and seventy barrels;|closely kept Burton secrets. 

and in them the malt (supplied| After a passing glance at a 
fromthchoppers above) is mashed) giant coal-scuttle in the mash- 
into a gruel thick and slab — the/room we went into the chainber 
hot water being first let In —jof the'hop coppers; where, in 
mashed by huge sails or paddlesihuge vessels of that rubicund 
working with a circular motion,! metal, the hops are busily boiling 
with huge velocity, yet capable! with the wort. These boil together 
of being stopped in a moment —-|for a stated time; and then the 
until the starchy matter in the| boiling liquor comes down into a 
malt is by heat, and moisture,| gigantic strainer. The hops left 
and motion, converted into Wortjat top are pressed aud sold for 


— the wort we have been all so 
familiar with in our young days 
when home-brewing took place; 
and for furtively consuming 
which (hot, sweet, and weak) 
from half-pint mugs, our youth- 
ful cars have been frequently 
boxed. There is one monster tub 
here, Sir John told me, whose 
feeder will be put in requisition 
to supply three thousand barrels 
or nincty-six thousand gallons of 
ale, the amount of one single 
order. I remark here, on the 
authority of the Barleycorn 
knight, that “light beers” do 
not require a “stiff mash;” that 
every hundred quarters of malt 
take upon an average scven 
hours-and-a-half mashing; aud 
that in the brewery we are now 


manure; the Excise interfering, 
and prying, and thwarting the 
brewers through the whole pro- 
cess. romthis strainer the liquor 
(now become a sort of inert beer, 
possessing flavour but not body, 
bitterness without pungency,) is 
drawn by a prodigious arterial 


process of pipes intudgge next im- 
portant stage in its eer, the 


cooling-room. And I may men- 
tion that, while bending over the 
hop coppers, and watching the 
bare-armed perspiring men stir- 
ring them with great flat spoons 
or ladles, or gauging them with 
the mash rule, Sir John Barley- 
corn requested me to taste the 
hops, which I did, and found 
them to be very bitter indeed; 
upon which Sir John chuckled, 
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and asked if I thought it worth rises a thick froth, so pregnant 
while to employ strychnine, as) with carbonic acid gas, that it 
had been grievously libelled by a; will put a candle out, and hee 
certain French ignoramus. knock you down in a fainting fit 
I may compare the cooling-|if you put your nose close to it; 
room to Behring’s Straits turned) but being heavier than the at- 
brown — a sea of pale beer. On|mospheric air, soon sinks to the 
all sides — as far as the eye could) bottom. 
reach, at least — lay this wave-; From the fermenting squares 
less, tideless sea of pale ale, tra-|the liquor, now really pale ale, 
versed by an endless wooden|is conveyed by an_ intricate 
bridge. Leaning over the ba-jmachinery of pipes into the 
lustrade of this bridge gazing at|cleansing or tunning room. Here 
the monstrous superticies of ale;the casks by hundreds and 
lying here a cooling in a liquid;thousands, after being whirled 
valley, 1 saw myself in liquor.j;and churned round, in order 
A good brewer, Sir John was|thoroughly to cleanthem, receive 
kind enough to inform me, likes|the beer, and are finally bunged 
also to see himself in liquor: ifjand branded. They are almost 
his person be well-reflected in |immediately carted away to the 
the cooling ale it is a sign thatjrailway and to London. The 
the nash has been successful. So| bottled pale ale, albeit, brewed by 
J gazed on the ocean, and at the|the same process as the draught, 
arterial process of pipes, at the jis bottled from the wood in Lon- 
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pillars supporting the low roof, 
and at the flood-gates of beer far 
away, until, to tell the truth, the 
odour of the lquor made me 
somewhat muddy and confused, 
and I was not sorry when my host 
aud guide moved forward to 
another department, 

The wort, come to the com- 
plexion I have described, is now 
removed into the fermenting 
ok Nepali loose boxes of beer, of 
plain white deal numbered and in 
tiers. Here, yeast is mixed with 
it, and the process of fermenta- 
tion goes on —to what exact ex- 
tent must depend, of course, on 
the judgment, ability, and ex- 
perience of the brewer. Upon the 
surface of the lighter fermenting 








how beer in general 


don, without any connexion with 
or reference to Burton. The 
bottles have nothing to do with 
the brewers. 

Thus ends my experience of 
and pale 
ale in particular, is brewed for 
Sir John Barleycorn at Burton- 
on-Trent. 
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THE BOY MAHOMET. 
Trey feign that Mahomet, the three years’ 
child 
Would often wander, when the day was 


young, 

Within a quict valley, where the grass 

Kept its Spring greenness always fresh 
and bright 

Under the smvoth, broad shadow of the 
rocks, 
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From whose cold chambers and dark |‘ The cloud is slumbering in the sky, 


hidden cells 
Infinite rivulets came bubbling out 
With a continual music, and passed on 
(Weaving a silver net-work as they went) 
Beneath old trecs, through mingled 
gleams and glooms, 
Into the caverns on the farther side. 


The grave and gentle sweetness of the 

place 

Pleased that young child; for, in his 
lightest sports, 

Those who observed him closely could 
perceive 

A hint of something awful and afar — 

A depth beneath the surface -—- a veiled 
Jamp 

Barning down long, rich avenues of dark, 

Like that prodigious meaning which looks 
through 

The empty eyes of statues. Oftentimes 

When his loud play-mates sought him he 
would be 

Lying beneath some tree's far-reaching 
dusk, 

Deep in this glen; and, on a certain day, 

Two angels found him there. 
; Upon a crag 
These angels had descended recently , 
And down the slope side of the mountain 
came 

Towards the boy, who, undisturbed by 
fear, 

Received them as two bright dreams that 
had lost 

Their way from out the Paradise of sleep; 


And aor they fluated over him and 
ulld 

His spirit with the fanning of their 
wings, 

Until he slumbered. Then, with painless 
touch, 

One of those angels opened the child's 
breast, 

And took the heart out, and between his 
hands 

Wrung forth all drops of bitterness and 
sin, 

All black clouds lurking in that haven of 
red, 

And filled it with the light of his own 
looks, 

With living fire and radiance, till it 
glow'd 


ainterior crimson: all which time 







The bird is sleeping on the tree, 
And the winds go pausing by 

With a murmur like the sea; 
And the sea itself is calm, 

And the beast is in its lair: 
Sleep thou, too, beneath the balm 

Dropping from the heavens bare! 


“Day is young within the East, 
And the night, not wholly gone, 
Lingers still about the West, 
Where the white stars mock the dawn. 
Drowsy sounds are in the place, 
And a constant whispering: 
Sleep, fair child, and dream a space! 
Iam watching while I sing! 


“As the sun, with lips eternal, 
Drinks the darkness when he rises, 
And with sudden light supernal 
All the mountain peaks surprises; 
As the moon-dawn cleanses heaven 
From the sad stains of the night; 
So we wring the dusky leaven 
From thy heart, and make it bright. 


Unto Asia, sunk in shame, 
Be a radiance seen afar! 
Be an orb of tire and flame! 
Beaglory! Beastar! 
Be a creseent moon, whose sphere 
Keeps dilating! Beasun! 
Now thy heart is close and near 
In thy breast; and all is dune.” 


And while the song yet murmured in 
the air, 

Those angels rose on their sustaining 
wings, 

And, like two doves moving in circles, 





went 
Higher and higher through the golden 
blue ah 
Of morning, till they vanished i white 
clouds ie 


That die into the windy plains of space. 


Then up rose Mahomet as from a 


dream, 

And felt those angels in his heart, and 
knew 

They were no dream; and on his visage. 
lay 


That brightness which proclaimed him 
through the land 


piond of the angels sang this song:|A king of men — the Prophet of Allah. 
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Sore tre mr. | excused for mentioning the horses 
IN a THE first) at the eae ie: to 
ae which stronghold of chivalry it 

Dorntirss I ought to be|was my own opinion that I was 
ashamed to own that | have spent|allowed to go too seldom. I had 
inany a pleasant hour in the Old|my cherished knights among the 
Bailey. The Central Criminal) barristers. he boldest were the 
Court is indeed a Yarrow of mine, ; best. I liked to sce the character 
a scene dear to the memory forland eredit of a witness gallantly 
its association with the erudities|hacked to pieces; to observe 
of youth. The civie royalty of|what sparks of fun could, by a 
the corporation of London isjwell steeled barrister, be struck 
acknowledged in the City theatre | out of hard villanies, at which the 
of melodramas, by the existence jangels are supposed to weep. It 
of a civic box, by name the City|was a goodly thing to me to 
Lands’ Box, whereof every mem-|watech the lifting by some subtle 
ber of the City Lands Committee |champion of the burden of a 
hasakey. A fricnd and common crime from the sore back of the 
councilman, and City Lands lacensed, and to see it shifted — 
Committee-man, used many years|under the name, perhaps, of 
ago to open for me with his key |“ merely an hypothesis” — upon 
that box, and therein, victualled|the whole shoulders of the ac- 
with a few sandwiches, I, a sal-jcuser, or of some important wit- 
low boy, would take my scatjuess. Of consequences | thought 
quite early in the morning, and|nothing, and my sense of right 
remain until the Judges rose forjand wrong was rather blunted in 
dinner. 1 had a taste for tourna-|that place by the prevailing hu- 
ments and Champions of Chris-}mour into which I fell — more 
tendom; but there were no}prevalent in those days than in 
mailed knights abroad except on|these. The argument concerned 
Lord Mayor’s Day. By the de-|me. Not the prisoner, and not 
gencrate nature: of the times,jmy country represented by the 
therefore, I was reduced to the/judge. The only thing that in- 
necessity of worshipping such men | terested me upon the bench, was 
in brass as could be found at the |the great Sword of Justice hung 
Old Bailey. Out of Astley’s there|in state over the central chair. It 
was nothing for nc, but to wit-/used to occur to me that I should 
ness the encounters of opposing |like to see it bare. I used to 


champions in horsehair helmets, 
and to hang intent over the tour- 
nament of tongues. I knew the 
gentlemen of the Old Bailey Bar 
better, indeed, than I knew the 
horses and the actors (may Ibe 


wonder whether the bright blade 
suffered negleet, and whether it 
might not lic covered with agreat 
deal of rust within its decorated 
sheath.Some little misgiving upon 
that head lingers with me still, 
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So I ean pleasant hours at'under the roof which is spread 
the Old Bailey, taking a child’s' out above the awful sword. 
view of the place; and, after; How would it be alone at mid- 
ye of absence, I have lately night with that Sword? No star- 
een revisiting my Yarrow. lilight could pierce through the 
have again wandered more than windows stained by the old glass 
once among the victims and the painter, Time, to sink into the 
witnesses of wrongs that have, solemn darkness of the room. 
been done by man against his One might dream of it that the 
fellow, and among the stalls of sword was there shedding a dim 
apples, gingerbread, and Daree-!radiance that displayed clearly 
lona nuts erected for their conso-|its own outline— dimly all things 
lation in the vestibule of Justice.!else — the empty seats of the 
Again I have sat in the presence judges, the vacant benches of 
of the sword, and scen misdoers ithe counsel, and far away.in the 
brought to answer for their remote darkness of the Court, 
crimes to an offended nation. The the solemn dock. At that dock, 
Yarrow is the same; my eyes are,in the last twilight a murderer 
different. Even ‘“Memory’s sha-!stood, watching the man who 
dowy moonshine” — thoughirose from a group seated on 
there are few things that look ill'those benches to his left, and 
by moonshine — can do nothing'reading the unspoken word out 
to soften down the ugliness of: of his face. The breath of the 
crime, or wash the dusky face of: guilty man, and the breaths of 
the Old Bailey with celestial Ka-'the witnesses who told, and of 
lydor. - |the counsellors who urged the 
Let me set down in sober se-| facts for and against him; of the 
riousness some of the observa-,judge who summed them up, and 
tions Ihave lately made. Let it, of the jury who considered them; 
be understood that I am not;of the people, and of the re- 
about to abusc, condemn or ridi-! porters for the people who will 
cule, any high court of justice,| to-morrow make a proclamation: 
to take by the hand any convict:to the world of all the secrets of 
from the dock, by special choice the murderer, are mingled in a 
and liking, as a man and brother, | steam upon the walls. The air 
to illustrate by facts any fore-:is close and has a taste of death 
gone conclusion, or to moralise in it. 
on any heap of skeletons (dry! Then the fresh dawn that is far 
figures, which are skeletons of away beyond rivers and valleys, 
truth) dug out of the graves in capping with light the mountain- 
which they have been decently tops, and covermg their sides 
interred by Parliamentary re-|with summer mist, makes every 
pee I shall simply tell what; minute more defined the outline 
have'seen and thought of late,|of St. Paul’s, and the fresh light 
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of the summer morning, lilteredjand open jaws of galleries, 
through the everlasting clouds: through which they who are pri- 
upon the glass, makes day again|vileged can pass into the inner 
within the walls of the Old Bailey.! darkness of the place. 
There enter women less fresh; Any whim for regarding the 
than Aurora; there enter dingy! Old Bailcy as a theatre might 
unshaven men, who beat, and: have been fairly supported by 
sweep, and open ways by which;the bills ‘of the day's perform- 
the air that has blown softly over; ances posted here and there, for 
Smithfield, Newgate Market, and| the information of witnesses, on 
the great dome of Saint Paul’s,/the walls of the vestibule or 
can entcr also. They depart, and!against pillars in the court. 
in duc time the barristers may These bills represented what 
come in one by one, the erier,cases would be heard in cach 
may come to the performance of; court, and the order in which 
his day’s work, and a suckling they would probably be called 
woman, and aseedy man or two, for hearing. Witnesses therefore 
may take their places as specta-|could guess in # rough way the 
tors in the gallery. The jury are! time for their exits and their en- 
assembling, and the judges soon|trances. For trial in the New 
will take their seats for the per-! Court I saw that there was a list 
formance of a pretty hard day’s| of some thirty cases, all created 
work, But nobody is thinking of ‘by the sane offence, the uttering 
the sword. lof counterfeit coin. ‘The per- 
When I returned for the first) formances in the Old Court were 
time to the scene of my past re-;of a more miscellancous charac- 
creations it was afternoon. I!ter. The witnesses in waiting 
found a throng of people in the|formed a more decided miscel- 
court and vestibule. There wait)lany. For their use there were 
the witnesses till they are called,| some benches provided, and se- 
there, or about the doors, and miveral apple, ginger-beer, and 
the recesses of the public-houses| cake stalls; very old establish- 
opposite. ‘There are two ways|ments no doubt, for some of them 
into the Old Bailey. One is by a; J could almost identify, to a nut, 
great front door opening from;as having formed a part of the 
the street into a spacious vesti-;Old Bailey twenty years ago. 
bule like a box entrance; the|’There were old women gathcred 
other is by a door at the side, asjin knots, young women in pairs, 
one might say, a pit entrance,|men single and in sets. ‘There 
from a paved court attached to! was arcpresentative, [ think, of 
the building. Both doors lead,jevery grade of London life be- 
however, into the same great hall! tween decent poverty and desti- 
with snaky staircases coiled upitution; and there were many 
its dingy and unwholesome walls|there assembled who were eye- 
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witnesses of crime because they 
were its house companions, and 
who could when they liked be 
something more than only wit- 
nesses of evil deeds. ‘Three bully 
men and a rough woman (wit- 
nesses there waiting to prove an 
alibi) were threatening with foul 
words and shaken fists a boy of 
thirteen who had evidence to 
give, against which their alibi 
would prove a weak defence. 
There were witnesses of all 
kinds. There was the surgeon 
who had stitched a wound got in 
a fray, and who had come too 
late, or was too modest, to obtain 
from the courtesy of the solicitor 
a seat within the court. He was 
well dressed, and lurked about 
the corners of the outside yard, 
pacing the tlags until his name 
was called. There was the stout 
man who keeps a meat-shop, and 
had given ninetecn and eight- 
pence with a plate of alamode 
beef for a bad sovereign; he was 
offering a glass, at the Bull over 
the way, to the nurse who had 
secn an infant die, murdered 
with oil of vitriol poured into its 
mouth. ‘There was a pale man, 
who carried his hand tied up ina 
white bandage, and looked as 
though he had exchanged heads 
with a corpse, getting the grave- 
clothes thrown into his bargain. 
He was of course come to give 
account of the mishaps that had 
befallen him. There were the 
clerk who had a forgery to swear 
to, and the countryman who had 
me 
paid Swindle and Co. for a pas- 
sage to Australia; the wife, who 


| 
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was no wife, but the victim'of a 
bigamy; the Sandwich Islander 
who saw his countryman and 
brother seaman mortally ill-used 
on board a merchant vessel; the 
locksmith’s daughter who saw 
her father half killed by her bro- 
ther, and the locksmith’s maid 
who picked up daintily the 
bloodstained knife and carried it 
in-doors in her apron. These, or 
such as these, with dozens of men 
and women, victims or witnesses 
of petty thefts and frauds, the 
whole crowd leavened with a duc 
admixture of policemen — many 
of whom were also there as wit- 
nesses — kept up a comfortless 
excitement, and atc cakes and 
drank gingerbeer, and talked 
through their adventures to each 
other in the entrance hall of the 
Old Bailey. The crowd had, as 
it has always, a distinctive cha- 
racter; it is made up of people 
little accustomed to control their 
emotions, all labouring under 
various kinds and stages of ex- 
citement, and brought together 
by just so much of a common 
purpose as induced them here 
und there to accost cach other 
and to form quaint groups. Were 
I a painter and a humourist, I 
don’t think I would miss (no, not 
even for fancy dresses, and mo- 
dels that go the round of al] the 
painters) such excellent material 
as is provided by the vestibule of 
the Old Bailey. 

I glanced at a large board, on 
which is pone a command that 
nobody there waiting should fee 
persons connected with the place 
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— a kind of no-fee-to-the-box- 
. keeper announcement. Then I 
observed by two other writings 
on the wall, that, by the stairs to 
the left, I should reach the gal- 
lery of the Old Court, and that 
the stairs to the right would con- 
duct me to the gallery of the New 
Court; those gallcrics being the 
spaces set apart for the public, 


agate to the eke Ves of 
English law, which provides for 


every accused person an open 
trial in the presence of his coun- 
trymen. I turned to the left and 
went up many stairs, passing po- 
licemen who were posted, very 
much like seckal aa at cer- 
tain points. They offered no ob- 
struction to my progress. J] was 
glad of that, because the prin- 
ciple of open trials cannot be too 
emphatically acted upon. Having 
reached the gallery door, I put 
my hand upon the lock, when 
promptly there came forward an 
official of three words: ‘One 
shilling, Sir!” J felt the insult to 
the dignity of the whole nation 
offended in my person. More- 
over, though I should gladly 
have passed through that door as 
one of the-public, I had some 
personal distaste for the idea of 
sitting in the shilling gallery of 
the Old Bailey theatre. I turned 
my back on the official, and re- 
solved to try whether the public 
had a right to pass into the New 
Court. So I went down again 
into the vestibule and up the 


right hand stairs. There was the 


very Pollux to the Castor on the 
other side — another dingy man 


|justice on the same floor. 
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with the same exclamation of 
“One shilling, Sir!” 

I turned again and went down- 
stairs to the vestibule, from 
which I passed on to the Third 
Court, which is a smaller hall of 
It was 
crowded with policemen, as ahive 
with bees. Policemen ‘clustered 
thickly upon all the benches in 
the gallery and in the jury box; 
policemen thickly covered the 
whole floor, and Net each 
other in and out of the hive door, 
with now and then a few ex- 
changes of intelligence. Those 
who went out flew abroad; those 
who came in were lost. in the ge- 
neral swarm. The attention of 
this little community seemed to 
be directed mainly to a table in 
the centre, upon which there was 
laid up a store, not of honey in- 
deed, but of money; thatis, the 
yellow store, sought busily by 
men who go out every mornmeg, 
und making here alittle, there a 
little, bring it back at evening 
in little bags attached to their 
thighs, or, to speak humanly, 
pursed up in their breeches 
pockets. A gentleman at the 
table with a money-bag — sweet 
to them all as the thyme of Hy- 
inettus — was hovered about by 
this swarin, which consisted not 
only of the blue-bodied bees, 
although the policemen did so 
inuch preponderate that they at 
first seemed to have the place en- 
tirely to themselves. Mr. Hy- 
mettus at the table was in fact 
engaged about the payment of 
the witnesses, distributing threc- 
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and sixpences and other sums,| 


and edifying those about him 
with a comic story, in which a 
lord chancellor and a surgeon 
who had come that day for his 
attendance fee were interested. 
There were no cases then on trial 
in that court. It is brought into 
use towards the conclusion of a 
gaol delivery, when there is a 
heavy list of causes, and they 
cannot be got through by the two 
other courts within a reasonable 
time. The other two courts serve 
as the two ordinary pumps used 
for the emptying of Newgate. 
When by any delay, as during 
legal holidays, the flood has ae- 
cumulated, or when there has 
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‘Ah, Sir,” he answered, “but 
we've interesting cases on at pre- 
sent. We charge according to 
the cases tried; sometimes it’s 
one thing, sometimes another. 
Why, Sir, sometimes you can’t 
come in under a pound.” 

I went in, and found the gallery 
an incommodiousand dirty place, 
of which little more than the front 
row was occupied, and from 
which, behind the second row, to 
persons sitting down there was a 
view of the judges from the nose 
upwards and nothing else, except 
the sword suspended over them. 
Irom the second row, over the 
head of a doughy ehild quietly 
sucking at the mother’s breast, 


becn more than an average runiand taking close Old Bailey 
of crime into the prison, a third|breath into its nostrils, 1 could 


pump is manned. 


see the judges opposite, the gen- 


Lhad feasted my eyes for some |tlemen of the bar in the ring be- 


time upon all these things, but | 
was not so young as to remain at 





low, which from that point of 
view reminded me of the old 


the Old Bailey reckless of my!pictures of cockpits, the white- 
dinner. Therestof my experience |faced inan with a bead-dress of 
relates therefore to visits paid on! grave-clothes in the witness-box ; 
subsequent oceasions. A fewland, by leaning over, | could ob- 
days afterwards I again mounted | serve the phrenological develop- 
to the door of the gallery of the; ment of the two prisoners who 
Old Court, and was faced againistood in the dock immediately 
by the Cerherus with three words,|below. To the right there was 
!’ tiny old haunt the civic box, with 


who said *“'I'wo shillings, Sir! 
1 thought he must have read the|the box for reporters under it, at 
that time empty. The court was 


fable of the Sybil and her Books, , 
occupied with Knife Cases, which, 


and took me to be the man for 
inasmuch as they are considered 


succumbing to the classical de- | 
vice. I made the natural remark |to be more attractive and agree- 
able than larcenies, were not to 


—notin the tone of an aggrieved 
Briton, but as a suggestion of a! be so cheaply listened to. In the 
fact modestly thrown out—thatijust opinion of the reporters, 
“his price was a shilling when Ijhowever, they had rarely sutt- 
saw hun last.” cicnt public interest to beallowed 
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to swell the space devoted to the 
Central Criminal Court in the 
newspapers. 
the cases heard at the Old Bailey 
are, or can be, reported in the 
daily newspapers; a selection 
must be made, and in making it 
the diseretion of the reporter is 
exercised with wonderful dex- 
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Solomon Coward, who was 
charged with having used the 


Not a tenth part of| knife; his brother ener who 


stood by his side, was charged 
with having aided and abetted 
him. Barney presented to those 
over him a small, dark, and very 
hairy head; he seemed to be a 
tall thin man, and below his poll 


there was a fore-shortening of 
decent clothes, ablack cloth coat 
and trousers; one might set him 
down at a glance as a respectable 
mechanic, 


terity. If you look down from 
the gallery upon the whole scene 
of Old Bailey business on an or- 
dinary working-day, you sec 
during a greater or less part of 
the time nobody in the reporters’'| The cadaverous accuser told 
box. And yet, whenever a case; how on a certain night, as he was 
that presents any feature of|going down Paradise Lane, at 
public interest is being heard, or) about twelve o’clock, Solomon 
only for a few minutes talked} leapt out at him and cried, “So 
about, a gentleman is to be seen, | here you are at last! I have been 
who appears simply to strip off| waiting for you,” and upon that 
an invisible coat as soon as there struck him with his fist. He, Boll- 
is need for him to go to work; a) kins, the accuser, thereupon re- 
more than Argus, quiet as heiturned the blow with interest, 
looks, for he has tie eyes of!causing the enemy to stagger. 
millions in his head, and carries; There were people in the lane 
with him millions of ears. who stopped to see the row, and 

The case under investigation! women close at hand looked out 
when I entered — a case not re-j of their bedroom windows. There 
ported — was between the two!was also a gas lamp throwing 
prisoners at the har and the wit-! light upon the scene. Barney, it 
ness then being examined in the'was said, came out of his own 
box. One of the prisoners, as;doornotmany yards farther down 
seen from above, appeared to;the lane, and seeing that his 
consist of a long, narrow head brother flinched, oad shouted, 
with weak light hair combed '*‘Barney!” called out to him in 
smoothly over it; the rest of him response, “Your knife! your 
appeared to bemadeupof fustian knife!” Solomon thereupon 
and corduroy very much fore-: drew his knife out of his pocket, 
shortened. He seemed, by his, and dug it half open into the face 
poll, to be a youth of about cigh-, of Bollkins, who took flight, was 
teen, and there was certainly no pursued, and again wounded in 
power indicated by the conforma- the arm. Barney and Solomon 
tion of his cranium. He it was,,retreatcd to thcir house, and 
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the police appeared upon the!poker and tongs. Broke open 
secne. ithe door, and was attacked by 

“You can swear to the pri-'the two prisoners with tongs and 
soncr Barney?” — “JI can. I,poker. With the help of another 
know him.” constable took them both into 

‘“‘Ilow was he dressed?” —- “Ti custody. Found the knife half 
think his coat was off, aud he had; closed and covered with blood. 
on white trousers.” [Produced it, Being produced it 

“White trousers? Are you;was seen to be a clumsy pocket 
sure of that?” — “Yes, he had/knife, such as would be used by 





on white trousers.” rustic Lubins for the cutting of 
“You have no doubt of that?” |their bread and cheese. There 
— “No, Tam sure of it.” was blood on Solomon’s clothes, 


Another witness, who had/about his pocket. Barney ap- 
looked on from the lane, cor-|peared to lave been going to 
roborated this, but could not|bed, had taken off is coat and 
swear that it was the prisoner!trousers, and was in his drawers. 
Barney who called out “ Your|He said that he had only used 
knife! your knife!” Thought it| violence in defenee of his bro- 
was & shorter anda stouter man.'ther, that he had been in-doors 
Distinctly remembered how that/all the evening, and that the man 
man was dressed. He had aiwho came in with Solomon, 
fustian coat on, and wore dark|whose name he stated, had gone 
moleskin trousers. Could swear] through the house and out at the 
that he wore dark trousers, which | back window. ‘There was a back 
he believed were mnoleskin. window opening from the stair- 
Awomanwho had looked down! case upon imud-heaps behind, 
on the hubbub from her window jand escape by that way, the po- 
corroborated the account pre-|liceman found, was easy. 
viously given, but thought the; ‘That was the case. Against 
ian who shouted out toSolomon|Solomon convincing, against 
to use his knife was aimuch taller|Barney very deubtful. Wit- 
mau than Barney. He was notjnesses to character declared 
wearing white trousers. They | Barney to be a steady workman, 
were dark, andhe had ona fustian | who had been employed foryears 
coat. ‘The man ran into the same !in one great factory. He looked 
house with Solomon, when the|respectable, and with a deteren- 
police came. tial firmness, as I fancied, was 
Policeman X went to the door|awaiting his acquittal. Counsel 
of the house number twenty-|argued. The presiding judge 
seven, Paradise Lane, and found! was summing up; there were 
it locked. Said who he was, andj three or four upon the bench — 
was refuscd admission. Heard|/reverend looking gentlemen in 
somcthing said inside aboutjrobes and wigs — with the City 
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Recorder, younger and brisker,|ly recognised Barney by the face, 
in his chain of office. The case;and as he himself said by the 
was nearly over, when one of the voice, but connected his recol- 
venerable judges signified his/lection with a false though posi- 
wish to ask a question of one of|tive idea of his dress. Other wit- 
the policemen. Ile was recalled.| nesses showed by the testimony 


“The prisoner Barney, you they gave what vague notions of 
said, appeared to be going to|8i2¢ are to be had from people in 
bed, and had taken off his coat|the witness box, and as for their 

’ ° . Qe Tiat: > ry Wir abide! 
and trousers when you went into |!deas of distance they E. ere even 
his room. Did you sec the clothes sbemaie Settee te lard thew wit- 

Oo” 6 Yao {ness was asked how far the person 
that he had taken off?” — “ Yes, | Be ] 


my Lord, they were lying on the| "2S from the contending parties 
door? who called out to Solomon to use 


the knife. The answers assigned 

“Did you observe what ore the most various ae rare 
of clothes they were?” — “It! jig sixty, and another said three 
was a fustian coat, and they were |} dred yards 
dark moleskin wOUseIey Those prisoners, ushered by 

Barney instantly and visibly the turnkey, withdrew to the back 
broke down, exclaiming” with | of the dock and retired by an 
muchagitation that they were not! underground way to Newgate. 
his clothes. ‘T'wo or three more! (ut of the chasm stepped'a wo- 
questions proved that there was) man who stood forward in their 
no one else to whom they could! Jace, a wild untidy looking wo- 
have belonged, and the venerable iman§ «6A sUWwretched accuser, an- 
judge leaned back with the aspect) other miserable woman, stepped 
of a man who had done a happy |into the witness box and received 
thing and knew it. He had 8€-jinto her hands from the business- 
cured a just verdict, which, un-/like usher of the court a book — 
luckily for Barney, would ensure) of which she cannot read a syl- 
to him a term of prison discipline, | Jable — of the contents of which 
or possibly a berth on board al she knows not much more than a 
convict mp Barney and Solo-|(Caftre —upon which she is to be 
mon were found guilty together.| sworn. In a loud, rapid, busincss- 

The evidence in that case like tone the usher got her swear- 
curiously illustrated the great/ing over: ‘“'The-cvidence-that- 
discrepancy of statement which | you-shall - give-before- the-court- 
may subsist among people —|and-jury-sworn-between-our-So- 
especially ignorant people — who | vereign - Lady - the- Queen - and- 
narrate from memory the same /|the-prisoner- at-the-bar-shall-be- 
occurrence. The accuser having the-Trath -the-whole-Truth-and- 
observed everything under the |nothing- but-the-Truth-so-help- 
influence of emotion, had evident-| you-God.” 

Household Words. XXI, 3 
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Between our Sovereign Lady|The wild, fallen woman, full of 
the Queen, the best honoured| wickedness, shaking with pas- 
woman in this nation, and the|sion in the dock of the Old Bailey, 

risoner at the bar, accounted |not lowered an inch in reputation 

ase, even among the fallen, a/by the sealof guilt there stamped 
night wanderer among the ken-|upon her, was a spectacle to stir 
nels of Whitechapel. That was| emotion in the hearts of men who 
the cause. A woman of her own|have ever knelt in innocence at 
class accused her, for that she,|/mothers’ knees, or seen their 
at six o’clock in the morning, fell) wives singing with light and 
upon her with foul oaths at the|/ happy hearts over their children. 
door of a gin shop, stabbed her; Womanhood never can sink by 
in the face and bosom with aj choice down to this level. 
knife, and hunted her with the; Between our Sovereign Lady 
fury of a tigress into the shop|the Queen, and such wretched 
where she was taken. The prisoners, there is a justice that 
' knife was produced , contrasting | can be done outof the Uld Bailey. 
‘curiously with the knife used by|There was a time when they or 
the man in the preceding case. It;:those who bred them into vice 
was a small, white-handled pen-| were honest people. How many 
knife, a woman’s knife. Thejof them were debased by 
prisoner, who had no counsel to|ignorance before they were de- 
defend her, fiereely questioned | based by vice? Itis better worth 
her accuser and the buxom bar-| while to prevent ten persons from 
maid who came forward with cor-| sinking in a bog, than to pull one 
roborative evidence. She criediperson out of it. It is better 
out that she never touched the} worth while to educate and guide 
woman, and denied, while she | the poor, so as to prevent honest 
displayed, the wild jealousy that/men from falling by scores into 
prompted the assault. Thenshejcrime, than to erect apparatus 
turned fiercely on the barmaid|by which now and then acriminal 
and asked, “What time did you:may be hauled up again into the 
say she ran into your shop and I road of honesty. 
came after her?” — “At six_| The woman having been with- 
o'clock.” —‘‘ Well then,” shouted drawn, there arose a short dis- 
the prisoner, ‘you sce she’s tell-| cussion between the learned bre- 
ing hes, gentlemen; for how'thren of the bar and their bre- 
could I g0 m at six o’clock!thren on the bench, concerning 
when it ’s well known thatjthe arrangement of succeeding 
the shop don’t open till half-|business. Some cases were post- 
past?” oned, mutual conveniences were 

The woman was found guilty, ciseaased and presently there 

, and at the word, her passion! was summoned to the bar a youn 
" changed into a storm of sobs.|man with a much oiled head, an 
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at the end of his fore-shortened! with the moral wrong. In the eye 
body, which seemed to be well of the law he was a forger. is 
apparelled, was a pair of deli--cmployers recominended him to 
cate French boots. He was ac-;mercy, because, except the loss 
cused of forgery, and by advice of about a hundred pounds that 
of counsel, pleaded guilty, with; he had spent in frippery, they 
the proviso that he did not write got their money back. The crime 
the violated name. Being made,was, however, not to be measu- 
to understand that his proviso:red by the degree of the vindie- 
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was useless and cumbrous, he, 
His case had in it! 
ublic intcrest,! 


withdrew it. 
some points of 


tive feeling it excited. The 
young man, therefure, was secn- 
tenced to ten ycars of transpor- 


and behold — there was a re-! tation. 


yorter in the box. 
nim enter. 
ring the previous cause, but the 


I had not seen! 
He was not there du-!es of the ignorant, which yield 


Another offender from the class- 


the bulk and mass of all the cases 


question of commercial fraud had | tried at the Old Bailey, was then 


brought him up, as Zamiel might 
have been fetched up by any 
other potent incantation. The 
young man in the well-brushcd 
hair and faultless boots, seemed 
to be little more than twenty- 
three years old; he was a clerk in 
a mercantile firm, and his story 
was, that at a time when he was 
labouring under great domestic 
embarrassment, he found, toss- 
ing about loose in the counting- 
house, a blank cheque, to which 
there was attached, ready for 
future use, the signature of his 
employers. The temptation was 
too great for his weak moral 
sense. He filledit up, and bold- 
ly too, with no less a sun than 
twelve hundred pounds, and ta- 
king it to the bank, signed by the 
firm itself, cashed it with ease. 
He thought that, as the signature 
was genuine, no imitation of his 
own, he had not been guilty of 
forgery. 














placed at the bar. Another 
bandaged accuser, an old man, 
came into the wituess-box, who, 
being deaf, was elevated to the 
Bench, that he might hear more 
readily the questions put to him. 
It was another knife case. The 
reporter had vanished silently, 
and I, weary of wretched details, 
also departed. 

I had much more to tell, and 
many meditations to communi- 
cate. But itis not well or fair to 
speak too largely of the world, as 
seen from the Old Bailey point of 
view; one is compelled to look 
upon it, then, “with a ‘sad, 
leaden, downward cast,” not with 
the frank glances for which eyes 
were made. 1 will not dwell too 
long on the dark side of life, for 
it becomes me to remember, asa 
last wholesome meditation upon 
rogucry, that there are thou- 
sands and thousands of houses in 


The legal wrong is,|London wherein business of all 


however, in this case co-extensive| kinds is conducted, and that in 


3F 
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those houses there are thousands ' 
and thousands of men honouring | 
faithfully the trusts reposed in 
them — that among all those 
houses there is only one Old 
Bailey to which law-breakers are 
sent to trial from some half-dozen 
district police- courts — that 
among millions of people there 
are but a few hundred convicted 
criminals, and those nursed 
chiefly in the lap of Ignorance — 
bred blind. Itis now many years 
since things were at the worst in 
England, and they have for a 
long time been mending. Every 
man of us, in the whole journey 
through life from the mother’s 
lap, will have only his own ill 
mood to blame if he does not en- 
counter friendly cyes, and feel 
the’grasp of helping hands, and 
recognise a world of goodness in 
the nenand women among whom 
he walks. It is a rare thing to 
get stung by arascal. Of course, 
we may so choose our way as to 
be constantly environed by ras- 
cality, as ina country walk we 
may in mad perversity, if it so 
pleases us, wade through the 
nettles. Lut the country is no 
more a bed of nettles than town 
is fairly to be called a nursery of 
vice. 
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Can there possibly cxist a more 
blasé and used-up being than the 
newspaper shorthand-writer ne- 
cessarily is. Robberies with per- 
sonal violence, or dcbates about 
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the budget; murders, or decla- 
rations of war; conspiracies, or 
diplomatic revelations; separate 
maintenances, or the law of 
divorce; — all is for him merely 
raw inaterial to go to work upon. 
He has the entrée of private cxami- 
nations, and he never avails him- 
self of the privilege. The jour- 
nals are not allowed to publish 
the scandalous details which such 
occasions might furnish them 
with, and he blesses the public 
sense of decency which gives him 
thus a day of respite. A day of 
respite, did I say? There is no 
real respite for him; he can only 
mjoy a change of judges, advo- 
cates, and means of torture. 
From the Assises he passes to the 
Correctional Police, where he 
colours the slang of a tt, para- 
phrases the discourse of a philo- 
sophic rag-picker, transforms 
for the amusement of chamber- 
maids a finished vagabond into 
an old Austerlitz hero, and re- 
vises and corrects, with consider- 
able additions, a cap-pulling, 
kerchief-tearing scene, exactly 
as he will embellish bye and bye 
the speeches of the Deputics with 
the most perfumed flowers of par- 
liamentary rhetoric. 

Of all shorthand-writers in the 
world, M. Prisctout was the most. 
disillusionised, the most disen- 
chanted, the most hardened. 
When he was in the act of exer- 
cising his functions, had a thun- 
derboltfallenat his feet, he would 
instantly have opened a paren- 
thesis, and written — [here, there 
falls a thunderbolt] — without be- 
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ing more put out by it, than I am|samc landing-place with himself. 
now. And yet, after twenty|The only room which constituted 
-ears’ impassiveness and insensi-/their lodging had received them 
bility, . Prisetout did at lastjas their nuptial chamber, and 
experience an emotion. still served for dining-room and 

‘When age had enfeebled the|kitchen. On entering this tran- 
vigour of his legs, M. Prisetout)quil retreat, the first thing you 
weut, the very day of the opening} perceived was a large canopied 
of the session, and chose a/bed in good style, and of per- 
lodging not far from the Palais; fectly military cleanliness. Over 
Bourbon; exactly like those peri-|the double pillows there were 
patetic doctors, who quarter|fixed, on the right a crucifix sur- 
themselves in thencighbourhood|mounted by a branch of blessed 
of their patients. He hired, by; box; on the left, a sword and a 
the year, a bachelor’s room at)sabre of honour, crosswise. Be- 
the top of the Rue St. Dominique, neath the former trophy was 
where, as he himself said, he an-|stuck a print of St. Thecle, with 
nually went for six months to the; the history of her life and suffer- 
calleys. ‘The Peyronnects andjings; under the second, there 
the rest of the two-hundred and/|shone a plaster bust of the Em- 
twenty-one forgive him! Our|peror, with a crown of laurel 
stenographe, on departing from) over his little historic hat. These 
each sitting, repaired to a re-|two emblems denoted with suffi- 
staurant ofthe Rue de Bourgogne, |cient clearness the place which 
where he put a little order and|cach spouse occupied in the con- 
clearnéss into his notes, sent ious [on th bed. Two state chairs, one 





off to his journals, dined copious-/on the right, the other on the left 
ly, and then returned on foot to|ofthe bed, completed the furni- 
his cabin. The majority of the|ture, together with a large carved 
modest mansions of this quarter| wardrobe for linen, which many 
were inhabited at that time by;a budding curiosity - collector 
old remnants of the French army, ! would purchase with a coinplete 
and particularly by those who, !suite in mahogany. 

though riddled through and} The middle of the chamber 
through with wounds, desired to/was the dining-room, and was 
[ee that their courage did notjoccupicd by a handsome high- 
icin one line only, and had not| polished cistern, which shone 
even shrunk from facing mare tiie the lock of a regimental gun, 
mony during theirdecliningdays.;and by an open buffet wherein 
In the house which M. Prisetout' plates, dishes, and a nice soup- 
had selected, and which looked ,tureen of pipe-clay, were care- 
out upon the Esplanade of the In-.fully ranged along the shelves. 
valides, one of these brave and:On entering, you would have 
happy couples lived upon thejsaid they were specimens of Bern- 
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ard Palizzy on the dunkerque of|not extravagant. Three hundred 
a, dealer in bric-a-brac. The dishes and sixty-five times in the year it 
were to the right, the plates in! consisted of a couple of herrings, 
the middle, and the saucers to|which werc always cooked at the 
the left, forming a very original! same minute on a gridiron placed 
chromatic gamut of ‘crockery-!in the centre of the hearth. After 
ware. A table, on which they|/having opened the door himself 
ate and played cards, stood by the aid of the key, which they 
in the centre of this dining-|did not remove even on going to 
room. bed, and without even saying 
The kitchen came next. A fire-|“‘ How do you do?” for fear of in- 
place with a vast mantle-piece,|terrupting so charming a (éte-d- 
a broad shovel, a strong pair of tée, Mr Prisetout glided through 
tongs, two majestic dog-irons,|the three chambers, separating 
and a copper lamp suspended the wicks of his slender bougie 
from a hooked nail, formed the'the least in the world; and once 
subject and accessaries of this|arrived close to the fire-place, he 
tableau d@ intérieur. Half within'stretched his arm between the 
and half without the protecting! two venerable figure-heads, got 
mantle-piece were two large andia light at their lamp, drew his 
deep arm-chairs — not those: hand back cautiously, gave a 
known as a da Voltaire, for they'double nod with his head, re- 
had been produced and sent into: gained the door with wolf-like 
the world long before the author) step, and then shut it after him. 
of Zaire. ‘The same thing happened re- 
The entire apartment being! gularly every evening. The fire 
thus described, and the inventory | shone upon the hearth; the lamp, 
drawnup at full length, the living;suspended under the mantle- 
occupants of the scene next de-| piece, illumined with its tempered 
mand our attention. The house light the silver heads of the aged 
had no porter belonging to it,’ couple. The two armn-chairs softly 
and every lodger had a key of the | cradled their limbs, and a couple 
street-door. Whenever ’ Prise-| of herrings lay upon the grid- 
tout entered, he lighted his rat in' iron. 
the room of his excellent neigh-| When we say that nothing 
bours. ‘Two knocks on the door,!ever changed from day to day, 
given in a particular way, an-;we do not mean to be understood 
nounced his arrival. The signal'in the strictest sense of the words. 
had been agreed upon, to avoid: Every year, when M. Prisetout 
disturbing this new Philemon;was obliged to return to “the 
and Baucis, who every evening, ' galleys,” he used to send a char- 
sentimentally reposing in their woman in the morning to pre- 
arm-chairs, awaited there the pare his cabin: and at night, he 
supper-hour. This supper was alwayscxpected to find, as during 
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the preceding year, the perfect: the mysteries of the heart, and 
reproduction of the domestic the inconsistencies of human 
’ seene which we have lately been sensibility. The unimpassionable 
describing. iman, who had beheld with un- 
The first sitting of the session moved heart and dry eyes the 
of 1829 had just taken place. The most terrible spectacles and the 
cannon had announced the re-,most bloody dramas, felt his 
turn of Charles X. to the Tuileries. tears flow at the sight of an empt 
The introductory scene of that’ armchair and a half-filled grid: 
new comedy had just been ana- ‘iron. 
lysed with all possible care by; But, patience! You have not 
M. Prisetout, oe thought of his yet heard the whole of the story. 
good neighbours as he reached’ M. Prisetout was roused from 
his lodging. He mounted the his reflections by a noise on the 
staircase, knocked, and opened staircase. He turned round, and 
the door; every material object saw behind him the old invalide, 
was in its usual place — the bed, who held,between his finger and 
the buffet, the lamp, the two arm-,thumb hw usual supper sus- 
chairs, even the very gridiron it-, pended by the tail. 
self. But, alas! —this time, one’ The first herring had unfortu- 
of the chairs was empty! — and nately fallen into the ashes, and 
onthe gridiron, onthe wife’s side, the invalide had gonc downstairs 
there lay only a single herring. {to replace it with another, while 
Poor old lady! The invalide’s M. Prisetout entered the room to 
seat was therc, before her very light his rat at the lamp in the 
eyes, as if for the purpose of re- mantle-picee. 
calling to her memory him with. Far from being delighted with 
whom she had lived so long! The this unexpected dénoiment, M. 
place of the second herring was Prisetout was very much annoyed 
also empty; for she would have atit, as if some unlucky accident 
considered it a sacrilege on her had happened. He had made a 
part to encroach upon the terri-. wasteful expenditure of sensibi- 
tory of the absent fish. These lity; he had thrown away at least 
simple reflections compelled a couple of tears; he had been 
M. Prisetout to halt upon the regularly robbed, and he pro- 
threshold of the door. He dared mised for the future to keep a 
not advance a step further. An sharper look out over his cmo- 
extraordinary rea dies of emotion tions. Whenever he saw a raw 
seized him. His knees trembled, stenographer pitying any misfor- 
his heart was full, his eyes grew tune, or grieving over any tragic 
dim, and his tears flowed as if event, he said, by way of conso- 
bursting from an unexhausted lation, “Dry up your tears, m 
fountain. worthy fellow; the herring will 
Let those who can explain all come to life again,” 
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lowed it. There was a stout, sun- 

FISHING FOR TUNNY. burnt man at work upon the 

I went up one Sunday, during! shore, who held in his hand an 
service, to the romantic little |iron pole strung with counters, 
church of Bordighera, on the Li-|one of which he gave to each 
gurian coast of Italy. The whole| fisherman as he embarked. Utter- 
congregation was assembled; the|ly ignorant of the meaning of the 
women inside, the men at the|hubbub, I shouted “Matanza!” 
door. Suddenly there arose ajlustily with all the rest, and 
screaming in the distance, and|jumped on board one of the 
all the little urchins who had| boats. 
been left at home in the huts} “But,” said I to a fisherman, as 
were soon to be seen scampering|we were skimming through the 
at full speed to the church door, ; harbour, ‘who is Matanza?” 
shouting “Matanza! Matanza!”| The fisherman thought that I 
When their cry became audible, | was half-witted to be forty years 
a small bell began to 4inkle from|old and not to know what the Ma- 
the stceple; the mén, crying|tanza was. 
“Matanza!” before they had| “0 yousce yonder bark?” 
fairly risen from their knees, got; “The fisher-boatwith the little 
up and hurried to the shore; the|red flag at the top; yes.” 
women ran out of the church,| “The little red flag, Sir, is 
and the priest stopping in the|the whole thing. That is all we 
middle of his mass, advanced in|sce. That is the watch-boat of the 
his clerical robes to the church| Mandraguce.” 
door, looked abroad upon the} “But I do not know what the 
glossy surface of the sea, and ex-| Mandrague is.” 
claimed aloud with great com-| ‘lhe fisherman looked con- 
placency, “Verily, a great Ma-|temptuously at me, andexplained 
tanza!” Whereupon hercturned |that it was the great Tunny fish- 
to the altar, pehbled the rest/net, spread in the bay. 
of his mass rapidly to empty| ‘That must be a very great 
benches, and then followed his|nct,” 1 observed, “if we have all 
congregation to the beach, set out to haulit.” In reply I was 

Upon the beach the roar and {informed by the fishermen that 
bustle of the people was cnorm-|their Mandrague was more than 
ous. A roomy bark with high/a mile square, made of strong 
bulwarks — much larger than/ropes, and fastened by anchors. 
the usual fisher-barks — was fill-| There was only one other like it 
ing rapidly with an excited crew,|on the Ligurian coast, and that 
and in a few minutes was rowed|had been set up near Albergo. 
swiftly out of the harbour into|On the coasts of Sardinia and Si- 
the bay. A little navy of small|cily, where there is much tunny 
boats loaded with pcople fol-|caught, there are many Man- 
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dragues. They are costly things./the abounding of cockchafers, 
That of St. Hospice, towards/|they have taken no pains to think 
which we were rowing, is fastened |at all upon the subject. When 
to the rocky bottom of the sca by | they starve for want of fish, they 
nineteen heavy ship anchors,|live upon the philosophical re- 
nevertheless violent under-cur-|flection— Patience! Perhaps we 
rents or storms often rend off|shall have better luck next time. 

large pieces of the net, orsoen-| If 1 may be allowed to wander 
tangle it that it requires the hard |for a minute froin the subject. of 
labour of weeks to restore it into|the tunny fishery, 1 should like to 
proper trim. A rate amounting| observe, that in the course of ny 
to several thousand franes is|travelling through Italy, I ac- 
paid to Government for the pri-| quired a complete hatred of that 
vilege of crecting such a net,|word patience, as it is there 
while the repairs and refittings/eternally abused into a pious 
‘cost. thousands of francs, and|mask for laziness of mind. In the 
even the cost of setting in andjneighbourhood of St. Hospice, 
hauling out entails an annual ex-jnear Beaulieu, the olive trees 
pense of some few thousands ofjhad been affected for twelve 
francs more. The little fleet of|/years with “the black discasc,” 
boats with all their implements/and during all that time had 
has to be kept in order; watch-!borne no fruit. The trunks of 
men have to be paid, and there is| trees so discased look as though 
a salary due to the head fisher-|they had been bestrewn with 
man by whom all the operations|chareoal powder, the branches 
are directed, who is gencralissimo |scem to be drenched in soot, and 
and commander of the forces in|the under surface of each leaf is 
the war of cxtermination waged covered with a smooth powder 
ae the fishes in those scas.|that causes it to resemble a leaf 
The establishment of a Man-;cut out of black velvet. The dis- 
drague, therefore, is a financial ease is, of course, caused by the 
speculation of considerable mag- | spreading of a parasitic fungus; 
nitude, the result of which isvery;and, in that instance, must have 
much in the nature of a lottery.!been doubly a disaster to the 
In one year rich prizes fall into!people, inasmuch as the olive 
the net, in another year there is a: was, in that district, the only use- 
run of blanks. I quite believe ful product of the soil. ‘“Jlave 
that the Italians of the coast'you not attempted any cure?” 
might acquire some means of|1 asked of a proprietor who had 
prognosticating the movements beenruined by this blight. ““ What 
of the fish ; but, except the general ‘if you were to besmear the trecs 
observation that the fish come thickly with quick-lime to break 
more to the coast in those years ‘down all the rotten boughs, and 
which are remarkable also for’ burn the diseased leaves?” “Ah, 
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Signor,” said the poor man, poor ' they call it on the southern coast, 
in heart as in pocket, “ that would | Tonnaro. 
cost much labour. We must have; I BEB See to the fishermen 
ence better days may come.' with whom I rowed, that 1 sup- 
e must be patient, Signor.” = {posed the watch-boat with the 
I was taken one day into the red flag, out in the bay, to be 
arden of aneighbour, andshown stationed over the Mandrague. 
the millions of caterpillars that, They said, yes; and explained 
were eating his artichokes —'that the business was managed 
they were the caterpillars of The somewhat in this way: — the 
Painted Lady —and the field was‘ great net was so contrived as to 
separated only by a dry ditch present a wide mouth open to- 
from another, still healthy and in wards the sca, into which fishes 
full growth. ‘My friend,” I said might swim unsuspiciously: once 
to the careworn proprictor, ‘I in, they would swim forward, and 
would advise you to prevent this if they went aside, be guided for- ' 
plague from spreading. You ward by the sides of the Man- 
should lose no time in pumping, drague into a large square cham- 
the ditch full of water; and you ber of nct at the end of it, called 
should throw down, or do what the death chamber, open only 
will be more effectual, tear up by; on the side by which the tunnies 
the root, all these damaged arti-: and the other fishes, caught, of 
chokes and burn them to ashes: course, incidentally in the same 
on large piles of wood. After: way, enter it. Over that part of 
that, L would'recommend you to. the net the watch-boat is sta- 
turn into the field adozen hungry tioned, in which a few fishermen 
ducks to eat up the remaining in-| are employed to look down into 
sects.” “Ah, Sir,” said the man,:the water, from carly in the 
“to fill the ditch with water I morning until late at night. They 
must hire three men. As to the lean forward, pretected against 
tearing up of the plants, the buy- the distractions of the upper 
ing or the borrowing of twelve daylight by a dark cloth thrown 
ducks — holy Maria, what a no-;over the head and body of each 
tion! No, Sir, patience is what, watcher, which hangs down to 
we must have; we must have pa-!the surface of the water; a little 
tience.” In the evening, the good ‘oil also, sprinkled upon the sur- 
peasant paid a handsome price face, keeps the water smooth, 
to the priest and caused mass to'and further assists in enabling 
be read against the caterpillars.!the men to obtain a clear view 
A week afterwards, they had down into the depths of the 
spread over the sound field, and transparent sea. As soon as 
were devouring it unhindered. {fishes worth a haul are seen to 
Now I come back to the Ma-;come into the death chamber, 
tanza, and the Mandrague, or, as' these men pull up a nct, which is 
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so placed as to rise like a sliding |form of a perch, and belonging 
panel, and make the net-work|to the mackerel tribe. It attains 
complete on ail sides of the cube, ja length of nearly five feet, and 
from which the Matanza (the|then continues to grow, not in 
draught of fish on a large scale)|length, but in thickness, so that 
has to be taken; on all sides ex-jas its bulk increases it becomes 
cept, of course, the top, which is;more and more unwieldy. Itis a 
bounded by the aa air. A fish of prey, and is itself preyed 
signal is then made by flag tothe; upon by sharks and dolphins. 
people in the village to come out|The choice parts of its flesh are 
and haul. <A white flag summons eae prized. For my own part, 
only seventeen men, the smallest|I would as gladly eat tough cow 
number by which the net can be|meat as the finest bit of tunny. 
lifted; a lie flag calls double | In the net the tunny fish behaves 
the number; and a red flag sum-|like a gentleman, and rarely con- 
mons as many as can come; it/ducts himself in an unseemly 
denotes a very large draught and|imanner. “There would be no 
calls all hands to the ropes. Wejneed of ropes,” the head fisher- 
had been summoned by the red|man told me, “if we caught no- 
flag, and were all duly excited. [thing but tunny; spiders’ web 

Every man had a personal in-} would hold them tight enough, 
terest in the adventure. Each|for when they see resistance to 
fisherman would receive in re-/cscape they swim only round and 
turn for his counter, in addition|round the net, as if they must 
to hard moncy, ashare of the in-/needs go out through a door ina 
testines, hearts, gills, and necks!decorous manner. But there are 
of the fishes for his own con-|the sharks. They are abominably 
sumption. The pricst would get!stupid. A shark last year broke 
the belly — the choice part of ajthrough the meshes, like a bur- 
tunny — if the draught were! glar as he was,robbed us of eigh- 
large, perhaps even a whole fish. |teen yards of net, and dragged 
“And,” said a fisherman to me,/away an anchor that it took us 
‘Father Benatto, the owner of|three days to recover. Dolphins 
the Mandrague this year, is noiwe seldom catch, they are 80 
niggard, and not particular to:clever that you would think they 
the exact cut of the knife, that: could smell the net at a thousand 
we should get no bit better than! yards distance. Now and then 
our due.” We were all, there-!one will forget himsclf in the 
fore, pulling with good will to-; heat of his chase after a tunny; 
wards the watch-boat. ibut, when he does get into our 

The tunny, for whom the huge,death chamber, he examines 
trap had been set, need not be'coolly every mesh, and if he 
here described in any detail. It'finds a damaged rope, or a 
1s an uncouth fish, a little in the place where the net is somewhat 
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thinner or weaker than else-| great uproar, which sounded like 
where, he makes a dash at it with| the, breaking out of a revolution 
his whole body, beats his way/among the seagulls, called me 
through, and escapes. So far as|lately to my window. which com- 
he is himself concerned we can/mands a view of the Bay of Nice, 
afford to lethim go. His flesh is|as far as the lighthouse of Notre 
bad, and he is useful to us when| Dame de la Garde. There was a 
he has his liberty, for he will| heavy swarm of seagulls scratch- 
often hunt a tunny into the Man-|ing and fluttering about a certain 
drague.” spot in the water, which scemed 
e formed our little fleet ofjto be boiling up and darting 
boats into two lines, so that we/silver rays against the birds. By 
had the submerged death-cham-|the help of my glass I perceived 
ber between us. One boat with|that the uproar was occasioned 
high bulwarks took on board|by a tremendous battle that was 
and held fast one end of the net|heing fought between fish and 
while the men in a similar boat,|fowl, between the seagulls and 
stationed at some distance, be-jan army of bonitos. The fishes 
gan hauling at the other end, and| were too large for the birds, who 
bringing the caged fishes nearer/did their best with beak and 
and nearer to the surface. Wejclaw, frequently darting down 
in the two rows of boats, holding | from a height upon the faces of 
the parallel edges of the Man-|the enemy, while the bonitos, 
drague, had also begun hauling/leaping up out of the water, 
together at the word of com-|struck at the aggressors with 
mand, and could see as the pri-|their tails. The sea was boiling 
son became shallower — at first}and foaming on the scene of 
only (I speak for myself) the|contest, which was cnded only 
purple deep, with a few indistinct| by the people on the shore, who 
shadows flitting in silent confu-|supplied — rather stupidly, as I 
sion through one another, while| thought — a new shoal of com- 
the imprisoned bonitos and the|batants. The fishermen went out 
flying-fish were already tumbling | with a net to catch the bonitos, 
and capering on the surface,|and some sportsmen put out in 
leaping out of the water, andjboats to have a few shots at the 
falling sometimes back into the|gulls. The birds however fled 
ie sometimes of board ajaway, before a shot could touch 
oat, and sometimes, happily,|them, with a doleful screeching; 
over the edge of the net into the /and the fishermen caught only a 
free waters of the open sea. few sandelles. 

I have often been amused by| I go on now with the account 
the bonitos, and must look aside |of my own fishing. The bonitos 
to tell an anecdote about them in/were the first things caught out 
the middle of my hauling. Ajof our death chamber. When 
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they came to the surface they |fowed. Thetunny yields a choice 
were picked by hand out of the: meat, and must not be hacked 
water, or drawn out with hand about or injured in the catching. 
nets, and thrown into the boats.. One man running to the aid of 
As the bottom of the net con-|another, each fish was dragged 
tinued to be lifted, and the prison:on board a boat, by main force, 
became shallower, the high back-/unwounded. ‘The tunny has ex- 
fins and the upper points of the ehcaed spacious gills which soon 
tail-fins of the large tunnies be-|dry when in contact with the 
came visible. ‘The tunnies were |air; so that when once taken on 
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then circling rapidly along the 
sides of their cage. When the 
bottom of the Mandrague had 
been raised to within one foot 
of the surface, the meshes were 
fastened to pins on the ed 
the high boats, and the hands 








board, the animal is quickly suf- 
focated. His death-struggle is, 
however, shortened by a com- 
mon pocket-knife. The fishes 
having all been taken, the Man- 


es of|drague was lowered and again 


adjusted, the men in the watch- 


were released from the work of|boat struck the red flag, and re- 


hauling. Then for the first time 
the tunnies became hasty in their 
movements, hurled themselves 
into the air, beat their tails, and 
bespattered copiously their ene- 
mies, who were all busily endea- 
vouring to seize them by the 
breast fins, the tail, and more 
particularly by the throat, for 
the purpose of dragging thein 
alive on board the boats. The 
boats quivered under the 
struggle between men, and fishes 
not much smaller than the men. 
There were about thirty tunnies 
in the net, some of them more 
than five feet long. The fisher- 
men screamed and clamoured; 
casting aside their caps and 
jackets, the pee up their 
sleeves, and flung themselves 
pell-mell upon their prey. ‘The 
entrails of each fish belonged to 
him who first laid hold of it, and 
so there was begotten a fierce 


sumed their office. ‘The fisher- 
boats at the same time returned 
to shore as if there were a silver 
cup to be adjudged to the first 
whose keel should grate upon 
the beach. 

Upon the beach there was as- 
dembled the whole population of 
the place that was not bedridden. 
The priest was there with folded 
arms, on the look out for his 
belly. ‘The women were there 
with their tubs. The patron of 
the Mandrague was there also 
with a heavy bag of copper 
coin ready to pay the fishermen. 
Each fisherman on delivery of 
his counter received the few 
halfpence that constitute the 
wages of his day’s labour. The 
fishes were then all turned out 
into the shallow water on the 
shore and evisccrated. The emp- 
tied body of each tunny was then 
cleaned and thrown into the boat 


intestinc war. No blood had yet|by which it was to be taken to 
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the market. When the draught|approached it. The nuisance, 
is small, and the fish weigh less | therefore, had to be removed. As 
than a hundredweight, women'we lifted up the net, I noticed 
carry the produce of the fishery |how cautiously the men put their 
to market on their heads in fingers to the meshes as the out- 
baskets. They carry it six miles'line of a great hammer-headed 
along a rough and stony road|shark, fourteen feet long, be- 
round the bay of Villafranca for; came visible. As the water about 
the payment of about a half- 
pence a load. 





him became shallow, the monster 
stirred up into fury flung himself 
Fresh tunny is cut into picces/on his back, opened his mouth to 
and sold by the pound to the/the full width, and showed his 
eople of Nice and its environs,|handsome pair of jaws. The 
fike other meat in butchers’ 
shops. It is most delicate when 
pickled. For that purpose the 
brawny parts are especially va- 
lued, and pieces of the belly — 
which form the most delicate 
part of the pickled or marinated 
tunny — are preserved in Pro- 
vence oil, and sent all over the 
world in long-necked bottles. The 
back and tail, which are in least 
esteem, are salted and eaten by/ears boxed very seriously. With 
the common people, as we eatimuch trouble we succeeded in 
salt herring. slinging a rope round the shark’s 
The day's fishing just descri-|\neck, and with our united efforts 
bed wanted the animation some-|hauled hin up into the main 
times dae to the employment) boat. The head fisherman then 
by a chance shark or dolphin in|thrust a pocket-knife into his 
the net. One evening, surprised |heart, and the blood flowed as 
by storm, | took shelter in a little|from a slaughtered ox. In his 
village in the neighbourhood |last struggle his tail struck one 
and slept there. At dawn 1 was|of the oar benches and sent it up 
aroused by the cries of ‘“‘Ma-|quivering into the sky. Inspec- 
tanza!” and soon found my way|tion after death disclosed the 
into a boat. We went out on/existence in the shark’s stomach 
that occasion to a small draught,|of a young dolphin about as 
with only seventeen men. ‘The|thick as a man’s thigh, divided 
watchmen told us, when wejby clean bites into three pieces 
reached their boat, that an|and half-digested. 
enormous shark was in the net, 
searing away the tunnies that Dyas ms 


lashings of his tail caused the 
boats to totter, and the foam flew 
about us so that sometimes, as 
we heard afterwards, we were 
invisible to the people on the 
shore, being, as it were, en- 
veloped in a cloud. The crea- 
ture’s tail knocked off the hat of 
aman standing near me and shot 
it far away into the sea; a little 
lower, and he would have had his 
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: * lhis selfishness. Why had he not 
THE an ae B ae detected carlier what wan paseng 
| : in the mind of his gentle-spirite 
Once upon a time there lived, ' daughter? Why had he not un- 
in one of the seaport towns of:derstood the reason that had 
Bulgaria, an Armenian merchant, ;paled her cheek and made her 
celebrated for his riches in lands,'cyes downcast? Why had he 
houses, brilliant stuffs, and pre-' not guessed her thoughts of love, 
cious stones — but nore celebra-'and won from her a confession 
ted still for the possession of a: by kind words? These questions 
beautiful daughter, whose name! came too late; but he determined 
was Guzla, known among the;to do what he should have done 
youths and maidens as the Star at first — namely, endeavour to 
of the East. Her fame, from a' overtake the hore J fugitive, and 
very early age, spread through-! bring her back to her nest. The 
out the country, and she had more difficulty was to know in what di- 
suitors for her hand than Pene-/|rection she had fled. No neigh- 
lope of old. Itis said even, that: bour could give him any infor- 
a Moslem prince offered to abjure| mation. 
his religion for her sake; but, as! ‘The old man was waiting, per- 
she is supposed to have lived be-|haps, fora revelation, when the 
fore the time of Mahommed, we neighing of a colt from the stable 
may question the truth of this tra- came to his car. Kebir was com- 
dition. Her father, Boukor, often: plaining of the absence of its 
talked of marrying her to some | dam, Zarah. The truth now was 
noble person of whom he could: manifest. Guzla had taken her 
approve, and was delighted to' father’s favourite mare to bear 
count up the number of times he; her on her love-journey. She was 
had been able to refuse what the;most probably by this time far 
world calledadvantageous offers;; away; “‘but by St. Pacomo,” so 
but, as refusal succeeded refusal,'swore the old gentleman — “it 
the public began to think that he, would have been wiscr for her 
had no mind to settle her after/and her lover not to have sepa- 
all. However, Guzla at length, rated two parents from two 
determined to choose for herself;; children. The deserted infant 
and one night, when the winds:shall aid the vengeance of the 
blew and the dogs howled as if,deserted father.” The ven- 
there were spirits in the air, she: geance? Yes, old Boukor was 
and Young Severin fled away/making terrible vows in his own 
into the storm. |mind, and revelled in anticipated 
Boukor grieved for his loss with | slaughter. 
the bitterness of aged grief; and,| Boukor called his head-clerk, 
turning on himself, heaped re-| committed to him the management 
proaches upon his own head for of his affairs, filled his purse with 
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money, and mounted a goodjbut yet a mare observed the 
horse, not inferior to the stolen |fainting thing, and, detaching 
Zarah. This done, he gave orders | herself, came and offered it suck. 
to drive the colt out of the stables. | Kebir accepted gratefully, and, 
What he expected came to pass.| when he was satisfied, leaned his 
Kebir, after frisking aboutalittle,!nostrils against the nostrils of 
began to snuff the air and paw/the mare, as if to kiss her or con- 
the ground, and then, with flash-|fide his sorrow. They com- 
ing cyes, and ears thrown back,|muned for a moment; but then 
away he went. towards the north.; the stranger beat the earth with 
Boukor was after him in a mo-;her fect, and went away to her 
ment; and, though at first left far!old companions, which were ca- 
behind, soon gained ground, and 'recring impatiently to and fro in 
came up with the colt, which still,the distance. ‘They had soon 
continued its pursuit. disappeared. 

In this way they travelled five Thus refreshed Kebir went 
long days, during which they! chcerfully along, still in the same 
halted occasionally, beneath the, direction, until he led Boukor to 
shadow of trees, on the green, the borders of the Danuhe. Here, 
grass, to rest and sleep. ‘The colt, having stretched out his neck 
took the management of these! over the waters, he lay down to 
halts, and if its tired master pro-|rest; and, eveumng drawing near, 
longed them overmuch, reminded ' the merchant, secking the shelter 
him of his duty by an anxious ofatrec, was glad to sleep away 
neigh. Atlength, the poor little;his fatigues. In the morning he 
aninal’s strength began to fail.!awoke. His trusty steed was still 
Justead of galloping or trotting, it: by his side; but Kebir — unfaith- 
crept slowly along, pausing every | ful Kebir! — had disappeared. 
now and then to look wistfully, Boukor mourned the loss of 
from the bluc horizon to the face | his guide and companion bitterly. 
of the aged Boukor. On the sixth; He examined carefully the banks 
day “it could scarcely move, and: of the river, but could find no 
at last lay down to die. Thejtrace of footsteps. Evidently 
merchant mourned over it, and, Kebir had breasted the current, 
picking bunches of moist grass,|and had been punished by death 
endeavoured to make it munch | for his ingratitude. The stream 
them; but it would not. Then}was broad, so that scarcely the 
he went a little apart to fetch! opposite bank could be descried. 
water from a ae , and beheld, How could a colt, enfeebled by 
a sight that filled him with emo- | fati e, cross a current which no 
tion. A group of wild horses was, war-horse could breast? 
careering through the wilderness, It seemed now impossible to 

‘and passed near the prostrate;continue the pursuit with any 
colt. They seemed in a hurry; chance of success. Yet how was 
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it possible to abandon all hope of| “The Dimbowrtza,” replied 
again seeing the truant Guzla?|the fisherman. 
Whilst it seemed certain that she}! The merchant was pleased 
would be found, Boukor had {with the aspect of the place, and 
cheated himself into the belicef|proposed that they should rest 
that he was in a most ferocious| awhile. As he spoke he perecived 
state of mind, that hispursuitwas!a little hut amongst the trees: 
undertaken for purposes ofjand the two together proceeded 
slaughter. But now that the clue/towards it. A trampling and 
was broken, he was obliged to/brushing of boughs on one hand 
confess that all his terrible re-|ateracted their attention; and 
solves were feigned, and that his! suddenly Zarah, followed by her 
furious ride was undertaken oncejcolt, Kebir, came bounding to- 
more to kiss his Guzla on the|wards them! 
temples, and to scold her with| It was certain now thatSeverin 
tears for her disobedience. Soland Guzla could not be far off. 
he sat with trembling lip on the|/Boukor bade his guide proceed | 
dreary banks of the Danube. towardsthe hut, whilsthe scoured 
A fisherman approached, and,|the plain in the direction from 
sceing this man of sorrow, asked; which the mare and its colt had 
whence he came and what ailed}/come. He did so in vain; and, 
him. .Boukor gladly related his|after several hours, found himself 
history. The fisherman, having/once more alone, Jost in the 
listened attentively, advised him: wilderness. This time he gave 
to continue his pursuit. himself up to despair, and, throw- 
“Dut how traverse that mighty|ing himself upon the ground, 
river, and who henecforward will} wept. As he lay he heard foot- 


guide me?” tee approaching, and present- 
“havea boat. Let us cross:|ly this dialogue fell on his ears. 
and T will be your companion.” ‘Come under the boughs, love; 


They crossed in safety, and|the man admits that his compa- 
penetrated together into the|nion is from the south. If it 
country beyond. The land was| should be he we are lost.” 
inarvellously fertile, the air pure,| “Nay, I hope it be not: and yet 
the hills and valleys beautiful. |if it were —” 

But no inhabitants showed them-| ‘IIe would slay us both.” 
selves. It seemed as if they had; ‘“Pcrhaps he has already par- 
discovered a new world. Boukor/doned us.” 

went on admiring, until he came; “Theagedare hasty, and strike 
to the borders of a river that wa-| before they think.” 

tered a paradise of mountains,; ‘But sometimes they kiss be- 


plains, and woods. fore they strike.” 
“What is the name of this} “Guzla, shall we rcturn to the 
river?” said he. hut?” 
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“Nay! if he should not pardon stice, in which the traffic and 
thee? Letus fly, Severin.’ turmoil of this mighty city of 
The oldman started to his feet.| London may be said to cease — 
The first movement of the lovers|at which that turbulent stream, 
was to press together, as if for)which is never quite run out, 
siete ivi ae then etd bra ui to oe for aa us 
rus into the old man’s em-jof flood — perhaps it would be 
brace, and mingled their tears of found on the dial, not very far 
Pe te at eee see of ede a me, pou of two ante nee 
n. Itis sweet to be forgiven; dian. ere is an interval o 
but it is sweeter still to forgiare.| comparative stillness about that 
The oldman spentthe pleasantest time, which any patient disciple 
one - ae life, as x strolled, lof oe sending ae as e 
wi uzla on one side and Se-jhand, might mark to a nicety. 
verin on the other — each sup-|is neither perfect silence nor in- 
porting his footsteps — back/telligible sound. It is the mo- 
through the woods and glades,|mentary rest in the grand sym- 
beds the hut, where the good: phon “4 life, which, before the 
sherman awaited their return. |chords have ceased to vibrate 
The happy family spent some/will gradually break again into 
time oe on that spot, but at!the crash and rush of instru- 
length the fisherman wished to| ments. 
go back to his boat. “Nay,” said) Since the clocks struck two, I 
Boukor, “let us not separate. I|/have walked through a full mile 
will found a city in this beautiful) of streets Ne age ts the ys 
place, and spend my wealth in/I am jostled, elbowed, and be- 
adorning it.” So he brought all| wildered by a noisy crowd, and 
his fortune thither, and collectcd|/have found them all deserted; 
workmen from the surrounding ;|for I do not count policemen for 
Sldcculled (oukorAske the lpeecor of a brea tcs ctall ening 
id calle uk ske — the | prictor reakfast 5 ng 
City of eee and it is known |loaded to his stand; nor an Irish 
even unto this day by the cor-|family sleeping on the church 
er name id Boukarest, and|steps of Ses od er 
as become the capital of Wal-jnor a jolly angler whom I met 
lachia. trudging along an hour before 
daybreak, with rod and basket; 
oe nor a row of scavengers sweeping 
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cabman on the stand, dozing on 

his box, with chin sunk in his 

Ir there be any moment in alljcoat collar. All these, ifI were 
the four-and-twenty hours of the|about to compose, in imitation 
nightless days of summer sol-|of the writers of the last century, 
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“A City Night Piece,” I might|worm, but the preparations for 
use from their association with|the great market-day are alread 


the “‘small hours” of morning, to 


begun, and iny friend Mr. Trench 


prepare the mind of the reader |is at his post. 


for a picture of solitude and 
silence. Nor would I hold the 
drunken man, whom I encoun- 
tered “tacking” in Middle Row 
— and with whom I came in col- 
lision, in spite of a careful at- 
tempt to adapt my stecring to his 
—to be less suggestive of the 
hour. But Lincoln's Inn Fields 
should be my culminating point. 
There is no sign of life there: not 
a glimmer of light at any attic 
window: not one policeman: not 
a sound but my own footsteps 
and the rustle of leaves in the 
great enclosure. 

Great Queen Street, too, is 
silent; but 1 hear a noise, like 
the tic tac of a water-wheel, from 
a waggon crawling up Drury 
Lane, and confused sounds of 
carts and men greet my ear in 
Loug Acre. A slow movement 
has already broken out in the 
neighbourhood of Covent Garden 
Market. Rows of carts and vans 
and costermongers’ barrows are 
beginning to form in the middle 
of the roadway in Bow Street. 
Lights are in the upper windows 
of public-houses — not of inhabi- 
tants retiring to rest, but of ac- 
tive proprietors preparing al- 
ready for the new day. Files of 
horses, jingling chains at their 
heels, go down to stables in back 
strects. Women andjmen with 
hampers hurry on, all in one di- 
rection. 
awake yet, nor, perhaps, is the 


At his post! Mr. Trench’s wag- 
gons have been here since mid- 
night. Speculators have been 
already negociating with him for 
the purchase of whole loads of 
cabbages for Spitalfields and the 
Borough Markets. Capitalists 
who buy vegetables as a stock- 
jobber will buy scrip, have becn 
tempting him before daylight 
with offers to take upon them- 
selves the risk of a fall in the 
market, by buymg the whole of 
his stock at once: but he judges 
it better to hold it for the regular 
dealers. Many waggons, filled 
too high to go through Temple 
Bar, have been already sold in 
this way; their horses that had 
gone down to the stables for a 
quiet eke turned out and 
harnessed again to take theirload 
away without “breaking bulk”: 
but the gaps they have Icft have 
been filled up again, and more 
wuggons are coming in from 
every side. The roadway is al- 
ready blocked up, and the hy- 
strects are rapidly filling. Light 
vans are unloadmg in order to 
hasten home and;to fill again. 
Florists’ carts} are’ setting down 
their pots in every nook and 
corner; and pavement and kerb 
and gutter blossom with balsams 
and geraniums. Work will begin 
in earnest at daybreak. ? 

Four hundred years ago, be- 


The early bird is not}fore the battle betwcen Town and 


Country gave any token of cver 
Ae 
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reaching as far west as this; when 
the struggle was so slow and 
spiritless, that kings and queens 
had not yet deemed it necessary 
to espouse the country cause, and 
endeavour by solemn Acts of Par- 
liament to check the alarming in- 
crease of houses in this city, and 
restrain the number of the in- 
habitants thereof within reason- 
able bounds, this spot was al- 
ready famous for kitchen vege- 
tables — not, indeed, as the 
market where they were. sold, but 
as a garden where they grew. 
Sturdy monks, who were the only 
cultivators of vegetables in those 
troublous times, doffed their 
gowns, and dug the ground, and 
planted here in their own rude 
way, radishes, skirrel, pompions, 
cabbages, and such things for 
the use of the Abbot and Convent. 
of Westininster; whence this 
place was known as Convent Gar- 
den, or in French from the time 
of the Normans, Couvent Gar- 
den. But the monks were not al- 
lowed to enjoy: their garden long 
after that. A terrible storm swept 
them, with all their costumes and 
properties, from the face of the 
fan . The Crown took posses- 
sion of the monks’ garden, and 
afterwards gave it to the Duke of 
Somerset. ‘I'he duke himself fell 
into trouble five years after, and 
Edward the Sixth revoked his gift 
and gave it tothe Bedford family, 
who have kept it ever since. The 
new possessor built immediately 
a house upon his own ground; a 
modest wooden edifice beside the 
Strand, from the back windows 
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of which he looked across mea- 
dows to a long shady avenue 
of trees, called St. Martin’s 
Lance. 

About this time, our kitchen 
vegetables, which had so fallen 
into disuse in the times of the 
wars as to be almost totally un- 
known, began to come again into 
fashion. Peas and cabbages, 
srown stale and withered in a 
ong sea voyage, fetehed extra- 
vagant prices; until men sent 
abroad for roots and sceds no 
longer to be found in England, 
and began to plant them near 
London. ‘Master Samuel Hart- 
lib,” to whom Milton addresses 
his gigantic scheme of education, 
knew some old men (he says) in 
his time, who recollected the first 
gardener who came into Surre 
to plant cabbages and cauli- 
flowers, and to grow turnips, 
carrots, laine and early ripe 
peas, all of which were great 
wonders then. These earliest of 
market gardeners looked about 
for certain convenient spots im 
London and Westminster, where 
they might be allowed to stand 
and sell their produce unmolest- 
ed, A small space, just under 
the Duke’s garden-wall, at the 
back of the new mansion, was one 
of these places; and thither the 
buyers, finding out on what days 
of the weckthey would be sure to 
find them there, soon began to 
come. 

Covent! Garden Market, like 
the English constitution, was not 
founded ina day. Many markets 
with spacious accommodation for 
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any kind of trade have becn|termined to build a church, and 


planned and built; first stones 
ave been laid and silver trowels 
wielded by lily hands; solemn 
grants of charters have been ob- 
tained; grand banqucts and in- 
augural processions have pro- 
claimed to the world, amid the 
beating of drums, that the great 
market was open. But the public 
will not come to a market, be it 
ever sogrand. The market must 
come to them; consequently, the 
passages of these architectural 
marts sometimes fall into the 
hands of mangling-women, and 
eobblers, and working cabinet- 
makers. Lenders of trucks, and 
removers of goods in town and 
country, retailers of coals and 


a grand square with a colonnade 
around it, in the Italian fashion, 
to be called the Piazza -— not the 
colonnade which has uow mono- 

olised the name, but the square 
itself — that word signifying, in 
the Italian tongue, an open place 
or square, For this purpose, he 
consulted Inigo Jones, who drew 
the designs. The church and the 
square were built soon after; al’ 
though the colonnade was only 
finished on two sides. This was 
then the only square in London, 
and was considered the very 
headquarters of fashion. Noble 
and wealthy families dwelt under 
the colonnade, and in mansions 
round about. Idlers of high de- 


greens, reside in their shops -—| gree of bothsexes flocked thither 3 
“a world too wide” for them to | playwrights laid their scenes of 
hope to make a show there with | mtrigue and humour there; every 


their slender stock. Their pumps 
have been turned to alien uses: 
their great, half-finished public- 
houses, which were to do a roar- 
ing business for cver after the 
grand inauguration, have dwin- 
died into wretched beershops; 
their ‘“Bye-laws of this Market” 
have become a mockery and a 
bye-word. Not one of them has 
flourished like this Covent Gar- 
den; the monarch of green 
markets, whose inaugurator was 
the first market-gardener who 
approved of the spot, and set 
his burden down against the 
wall. 

Soon after this, the proprietor 
of the land, not caring parti- 
cularly about the rural prospect 
from his back windows, de- 


comedy of town life had allusions 
to the Piazza; and so deeply had 
that word impressed itsclf on the 
ininds of the parish authorities, 
that for nearly a century, as the 
church registers will show, all 
children found in the neighbour- 
hood were christened John, or 
James, or Mary Piazza. 
Meanwhile nobody noticed the 
progress of the obscure little 
market, behind the Duke’s wall. 
No hardy gardener had dared to 
carry his wares into the haunt of 
fashion. Cabbages or onions had 
not yet been brought between the 
wind and their nobility. But, one 
day, the modest wooden edifice 
was pulled down; the brick wall 
was demolished, and surveyors 
with haughty contempt for vested 
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interests began coolly to lay 
down plans for new streets upon 
the very ground of the vegetable 
market. The market gardeners 
were driven back into the very 
centre of the great square, where 
they turned and made a stand, 
and compelled the idlers to idle 
elsewhere. The wealthy and 
noble families fled farther west, 
never to return, leaving their 
houses to vintners, coffce-house 
keepers, actors, and artists. The 
triumph of the market was coin- 
plete. There were, indeed, lovers 
of the sublime and beautiful who 
grieved still over the desecration 
of the once fashionable Piazza— 
“a, magnificent square,” says 
Maitland, a hundred years ago, 
“wherein (to its great disgrace) 
is ae a herb and fruit market, 
two charity schools, one meeting- 
house, a parish workhouse, a 
cold bath, and a playhouse.” 
Very offensive, indeed, to a 
poetical eye! Nevertheless, the 
artists were content to dwell here. 
Under the colonnade, Sir James 
Thornhill kept his school for ar- 
tists, and in his house immortal 
Hogarth (that terrible moralist) 
painted and exhibited gratis his 
Marriage & la Mode. Somewhere 
in ‘the square lived bearish Wil- 
son, and money-getting Sir Peter 
Lely, and Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
great in the portraiture of batons 
and flowing periwigs; besides 
Zotfany, the actors’ portrait- 
painter, and Lankrink, and Clos- 
terman, and a host of others less 
*known to fame. The charity 
schools are-gone. So are the 
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mecting-house, and the work- 
house. ‘The playhouse has turned 
its back upon the place. The 
cold bathis not what it was; but 
the market, after being winked 
at in all its encroachments for a 
a of centuries, has been 
finally recognised. 

Daylight has come on since I 
have been musing here. The dis- 
sipated coffee-house down the 
street, whose ‘painted blind is 
drawn up all awry, has justturned 
out its last customer, and shut 
the door. Objects at a distance 
are growing more and more dis- 
tinct, and now a man with a 
ladder hurries on from lamp to 
lamp and puts the lights out. The 
illuminated clock of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden waxes pale, and 
strikes three. Proprtetors of 
wageons, who have beensleeping 
in public-houses and _ coffee- 
houses, in order to be ‘in time 
for business, are out: the 
crowd, the bustle, the hum of 
Saturday morning have begun. 
‘Business never stops here,” 
says an old man at my elbow. 
'f aint only the three regular 
market days, but every day, from 
morning till night — come when 
you will, something’s adoing.” 
From all the five inlets to the 
ercat square — choked to the 
throats with every description of 
thing that gocs on wheels — 
costermongers with baskets, por- 


ters in knce-breeches, ‘“hag- 
glers,” fruiterers, greengrocers, 


eating-house keepers, salesmen, 
and carters swell the restless 
multitude. They invest the 
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Gone! and 


and bob under upturned shafts;|the furrow in its wake closed u 
they pour in, denser still, through|in an instant. Hold, my frien 
narrow passages, and circulate in| Hindbad, with the one eye! Not 


the maze of stalls within. Fruit- 
sellers, perched upon boxes, 
empty out their cornucopias on 
the crowd below. Sacks of peas 
and potatoes glide down from 


Argus himself might hope to 
carry those fuchsias through this 
mob, without loss or damage to 
their delicate, pendent bells of 
crimson and purple: and wilt 


waggon tails upon the backs of|thou think to guide them scathe- 


orters, who grapple 

urdens with hooks of steel, and 
lunge with them into the crowd. 
see crews of boarders who dash 
into waggons and cast their 
cargoes overboard; men who 
clamber to the summits of towers 
of cabbages and begin to level 
them to the shafts; gangs — 
whom the crazy Spanish knight 
would at once have taken for 
robbers plundering a caravan — 
sacking spring-carts; wholesale 
buyers who commit tremendous 
ravages in the ranks of flower- 
pots; amazonsindrab great-coats 
with metal buttons, and flattened 
bonnets, who lay violent hands 
upon hampers; brawny giants 
straining and bending under deal 
cases. How they swarm and 
jostle cach other! How they dive 
into and cleavea way through the 
multitude, regardless of every 
man’s business but their own! 
‘““Now then! travel on” is the 
ery. What is this tall wicker 
column, like that terrible Saxon 
idol which the priests were wont 
to cram with living people and 
set fire to? This way it comes: 
four feet ten of human thew and 
muscle and fifteen feet perpendi- 
cular of circular baskets fitted 


ar = = 


their|less, and to run too, O less happy 


than the Cyclops whose solitary 
organ of vision is conveniently 
oe in the precise middle of his 
orchead? Yes, .ike does hope 
to do it, and will do it; more 
dexterous than that waiter from 
the coffec-house near by, whose 
spoons rattle in his cups as the 
crowd butfct him here and there; 
whose saucers are flooded with 
coffce; whose white bread and 
butter has become a brown sop. 
He rears his tray aloft, and tries 
to balance it on the tips of the 
fingers of one hand, and vents 
angry words upon the crowd that 
heeds him not. Look at this 
grizzly black man with the straw- 
herry-pottles| under his arm. 
Easily he gets along, grinning 
with his rows ofivory tecth, be- 
cause the sellers from their little 
fortified citadels call him Uncle 
Tom. Not a single one will he 
lose of those large ‘toppers,” 
blushing under the dark-green 
leaves. Also at this cheerful old 
man, who has walked all the wa 

from Croydon this morning, with 
a sweet-smelling basket of white 
flowers which he calls “double 
rocket,” and all (as he tells me 
afterwards) for the sake of earn- 
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ing half-a-crown, less tenpencc 
market. fees for his stand under 
the church. Also at the thin 
young widow woman in a short 
gown, and with a baby under her 
shawl, who has come to lay out 
her miserable capital in some sort 
of vegetable stock to sell again— 
nearly all coppers — which she 
holds scram up in paper in her 
hand. She wins her way along 
by meekly begging them “to 
mind her little un” — strong in 
her weakness. Not like that Lrish 
iant, whom I saw just now pitch 
doen and damage a load oi 
eanliflowers, because the owner 
haggled about the porterage, and 
who now essays to forcea passage 
through the crowd, by turning 
his sacks of peas crosswise, and 
knocking people down with them. 
A watchful officer of the market 
stops him, and warns him to 
carry lis wares according to 
established rule; whereon the 
Trish giant is fain to apologisc 
and is absolved. . 
Thinner and Jess bustling is 
the crowd under the Piazza; as, 
in obedience to custom, we are 
compelled to call it. Hawkers 
of account-books, dog-collars, 
whips, chains, curry-combs, 
pastry, moncy-bags, braces, tis- 
sue-paper for the tops of straw- 
berry-pottles, and horse-chesnut 
leaves for the garnishing of fruit 
stalls; coffee stalls, and stalls 
vf pea-soup and pickled cels; 
basket-makers; women making 
up nosegays; girls splitting huge 
bundles of water-cress into in- 
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men who write with their toes, 
possess the Piazza from Great 
Russell Strect to the entrance to 
the underground saloon of the 
superior Vocal Entertainment. 
Che poor, light-haired, sunburnt 
young man with the broken boots 
and dusty appearance, whom 1 
saw before daylight, sleeping 
with his stick and bundle in a 
blue handkerchicf in the midst of 
the market, has been driven from 
hisrefuge, and has flung himself 
Jown upon the stone pavement 
here and gone to sleep again. 
Before, he had for neighbours a 
thickset, sturdy-looking beggar, 
with a black beard of three 
wecks’ growth, anda pale, dirty 
vent, who sat back to back upon 
a heap of baskets, and dozed and 
nodded with their hands in their 
pockets: fondly trusting to a tra- 
dition of other times, that here 
the unfortunate might find a sure 
sleeping-place, without fear of 
disturbance. ‘They too must have 
been driven out; but I don’t find 
them here. I think I saw the 
beggar slinking down Tavistock 
Street in the direction of the 
Adelphi dark arches some time 
azo; but the gent is gone 1 know 
not whither — perhaps to wander 
about the great squares further 
west— feeling himself very much 
like Cain or the wandering Jew. 
The sunburnt young man is too 
fast asleep to hear anything of 
the noise about him, or to heed 
the row of water-cress girls; one 
of whom stops now and then 
from her task to tickle his ear 


numerable little bunches; and|with the point ofarush. I fancy 
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he is dreaming of having enlisted 
in the army; being on a long 
march somewhere, and feeling 
very foot-sore, and anxious for 
the word to halt. Police inspector 
with the narrow waist and padded 
bosom looks at him and kindly 
passes on. 

The clock of Saint Paul's, 
Covent Garden, is striking four; 
as, mindful of my appointment 
with the Clerk of the Market, | 
mount the granite staircase, to- 
wards the famed conservatories 
on the roof. That gentleman is 
in his little counting-house, giving 
an audience to a few old Irish 
women, all anxious to obtain a 
badge and number qualifying 


them ‘to act as porters in the. 


Market. One shilling and six- 
pence they have to pay for this, 
not as a fee, but by way of de- 
posit, to be returned to them 
when the badge is given up. 
“When we have got this, and 
satisfied ourselves that they have 
etven a truc address,” says the 
Clerk of the Market, “we have 
some hold upon them. No one 
will trust them with goods without 
seeing a badge. There are some 
hanging about the market now 
unable to obtain a job, beeause 
they have left their badges as a 
deposit for drink at some public- 
house or beer-shop. We can’t 
prevent that.” 

lam conducted higher up the 
granite staircase to the roof; 
whence, leaning on the stone 
balustrade, we (I and the clerk) 
contemplate calmly the bustling 
crowd beneath. This side (the 
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eastern) is called the Essex side, 
to our right is the Surrey side; 
the waggons from those parts 
stopping always at the nearest 
point. ‘The crowd is busier here 
than at any other part. “But not 
so much confusion as there used 
to be,” says my companion. 
“We compel the wageons inthe 
markets, as well as the carts in 
the adjoining streets, to keep a 


passage clear, as Ma sce, on 
“uch side of the roadway. A few 


years ago they would block up 
the way entirely, and dealers 
were often afraid to venture in 
far, lest they should be com- 
pelled to wait until the market 
was nearly over, to get released. 
Kor this reason, some would buy 
of the nearest waggons without 
troubling themselves to go fur- 
ther. When the buyers com- 
plained, and we proposed to in- 
troduce a better system, many of 
the sellers opposed it. They had 
a notion that the difficulty of cir- 
culation ‘made good for trade’ 
in some way. But 1 think they 
are beginning to be convinced 
now of the contrary.” 

“An old story, and very like 
an allegory in the history of two 
certain great political parties.” 

My conductor catches my 
sneering, and smiles, “As to 
Free Trade,” he says, “it is a 
mere habit with our market gar- 
deners to grumble at it. Perhaps 
it may hurt them a little in the 
bringing of early supplies. Our 
people don’t get now such extra- 
vagant prices for the first lots 
sent to market; but these high 
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prices were never 
great quantities. 

business is better for all parties 
than it used to be. Now, we have 
fruits and vegetables from all 
parts of the world. Peas, and 
asparagus, and new potatoes not 
only from the South of France, 
but from Belgium, Holland, Por- 
tugal (though only a few years 
ago the English residents there 
had to send to England for their 
supplies), and the Bermudas: 
wherever, in short, they can 
grow them, if the distance or 
means of transit will allow them 
to be in time for the carly 
markets. Speculators buy these 
alongside’ the steam-vessels at 
Blackwall or Southampton, and 
bring them to market here. Our 
railways, too, bring us tons from 
- localities where people never 
dreamt of supplying the London 
market. Years ago we talked of 
Deptford onions and Battersca 
cabbages, Mortlake asparagus, 
Chelsea celery, and Charlton 
peas. So we do now; but im- 
mense quantities come to us from 
Cornwall and Devonshire, the 
Isle of Man, Guernsey and Jersey, 
the Kentish and Essex banks of 
the Thames, the banks of the 
Humber, the Mersey, the Orwell, 
the Trent, and the Ouse. The 
Scilly isles, which are almost 
totally cultivated as market gar- 
dens, and Bah excellent ar- 
ticles, and always very early, 
used to send their supplies no 
further than Cornwall, and barter 
them for what goods they wanted. 
Now, the Cornish people grow 
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aid for any|for themselves and London too; 
or the rest,|and the Scilly isles find it better 


to send their produce by steamer 
to Southampton, whence it comes 
here. Yet, notwithstanding all 
thesenew competitors, the market 
gardens around London are con- 
stantly extending. That carrier’s 
waggon with the lightiron wheels, 
which you see there just arrived, 
comes from the Great Western 
Railway station. Those long 
wooden cases are filled with new 
potatoes, and strawberries very 
carefully packed. The straw- 
berries are from gardens round 
about Bath. The potatoes, if, 
as I suppose, they come from 
Cornwall, must have paid thirty- 
five shillings per ton carriage. 
But the Great Northern and other 
railway sare beginning to sce the 
new trade that may be created, 
and are lowering their rates. 
They must put on more night 
trains, too,” adds my informant, 
“if they would be of service to 
us. ‘The railway supplies are apt 
to arrive late, when trade begins 
to flag. I have known a heavy 
arrival after the first buyers are 
rone to bring the prices down 
fifty per cent. in a moment — an 
obvious hardship to the earlier 
buyers.” 

In answer to my inquiries about 
the fluctuations in prices at this 
market, of which I have heard 
some marvellous accounts, my 
informant tells me that these 
have become comparatively rare 
of late years. Except in a case 
such as mentioned above, prices 
are generally steady. The market 
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gardeners on looking round the 
market know what is the supply 
of the morning, and fix their 
prices accordingly — rarely de- 
parting from them. They en- 
deavour, moreover, by every 
means to fit their su ply to the 
demand, so that a balance is 
generally well preserved. ‘They 
watch for any circumstances cal- 
‘culated to create an extraordinary 
demand, and will even transmit a 
message by telegraph to various 
parts of England and France, to 
- order or countermand a supply 
as events may determine. Pota- 
toes, which are sold almost ex- 
clusively on the southern side 
of the market, have of course 
greatly fallen off in quantity since 
the ravages of the disease. It is 
calculated that not one-half the 
amount of the original suppl 
comes now to market; althoug 
the extent of land cultivated with 
potatoes has been increasing 
every year since the appearance 
of the scourge. The potatoes 
that escape fetching higher prices 
than they used, the growers find 
their cultivation no less profitable 
than before. 

My guide, with more peaceful 
intentions than a French states- 
man when he can’t persuade his 
friends to his way of thinking, 
proposes to ‘descend into the 
street.” Walking on, somewhat 
bewildered with the crowd, I no- 
tice objects in the shifting pano- 
rama which he points out, and 
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some subtle analytical power, by 
which, in smallest hints and 
signs, I read the secrets of all 
things about me. 

I merely glance, for example, 
at yonder stout, ruddy-com- 

lexioned little man, and know 

im at once to be Mr. Squareit, 
of somewhere down Dagenham 
way. 1 know that he began lite 
without a sixpence, and is not 
ashamed to own it, and that he is 
now the largest market gardener 
in England, perhaps in the world: 
for he has five hundred acres of 
land on the banks of the Thames, 
all in the highest state of garden 
cultivation. 1 know him to be 
filled with knowledge, mostly 
gathered by his own experiments, 
in the use of manures — using 
such odd out-of-the-way things 
for that purpose as no farmer or 
even market gardener thinks of 
using. I know, moreover, that he 
sends five times as much to this 
market as any other single pro- 
ducer, and that his things are al- 
ways earliest and best. 

That carneying old woman 
with the red nose, who is pulling 
Mr.Squareit by the arm, and call- 
ing him a “jewel” and ‘a dear 
boy,” and many other tender 
things, all apropos of the price 
of a certain “junket o’ carrots” 
about as big as marbles, I am 
able at once to recognise as the 
leader of that band of old women 
to whom the benevolent Marquis 
of Cristal in an unlucky hour 


listen to hisremarks, until I know | gave half-a-sovereign; being in- 
instinctively all he tells me. Hejduced thereto by a piteous story 


seems to 


ave gifted me withjof “hard frost and nothink doin, 
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your lordship.” I know that the 
1ard frost referred to never broke 
up, and that his lordship, being 
fond of a walk in the Centre 
Avenuc, is now compelled to 
descend from his carriage in the 
Strand, and walk hither on foot. 
] know also that this stratagem 
has been discovered, and that the 
¢carneying old woman and_ her 
associates have means, little short 
of miraculous, for divining the 
moment of his lordship’s arrival. 
Finally, I know that the bene- 
volent marquis has appealed to 
the police for protection in vain ; 
and that nothing but a high sense 
of his duty to society, and of his 
dignity as an English nobleman, 
prevents his offering to compro- 
mise the matter, by pensioning 
off the carneying old woman an 
her friends with a small annuity. 
1 know that yonder is the great 
pea grower, who will send to one 
firm ina single day four hundred 
sacks of from twelve to fifteen 
pecks cach, besides four or five 
hundred sieves of a superior 
kind; and that there are other 
ore who will send to single 
ealers in one day seven or eight 
wagegons of cabbages, or four- 
teen to fifteen hundred bushels 
of sprouts. I am reminded by 
this that six or seven hundred 
thousand pottles of strawberries; 
forty or more millions of cab- 
bages; two millions of cauli- 
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the annual amount of money paid 
for fruits and vegetables in this 
market cannot be less than three 
millions sterling. 

. IT become aware that all this 
part of the roadway, from the 
pit-door of the opera house to 
the corner of James Street is 
called Casualty Side, because the 
waggons pay for thcir standings 
here by the day; and that yonder 
they pay a yearly rent for a small 
frontage, whether they come 
every market day or not. I mect 
a peace officer, and know that 
there are cightsuch inthe market; 
and that the regular police never 
come here unless called in to aid 
or to take a charge. Ile, I see, is 
thinking about the iron electro- 
plated florins, which he knows 
are In circulation this morning; 
for coiners bring such things here 
and dispose of them to utterers 
whom they know by sight to be 
“safe men.” Unlucky sellers ha- 
ving no counter to ring them on, 
take them in the bustle and hurry 
of business; and, hastening home 
congratulate themselves upon 
the rapid disposal of their waress 
until, staying at some halfway 
house for refreshment they ten- 
der a bright florin, which is re- 


jected. ‘They apologize and ten- 


der another, which is rejectcd 
also. Whereupon, as has happen- 
ed before now, the unfortunate 
market gardencr not bein 


flowers; three hundred thousand | known, is detained and searched, 
bushels of peas; seven hundred|and his pockets being found to 
and fifty thousand lettuces; andjbe filled with the objectionable 
half a million bushels of onions,| coin, is cast into a dungeon, and 
are sold here annually. And that;kept there until he can clear his 
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character, to the great alarm of|essentially “an unknown quan- 
his family. My peace officer has|tity.” For there are strawberry 
just been cautioning some per-|pottles of all dimensions — from 
sons of these things; but they|those which hold twelve ounces 
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think ’emselves much too sharp 
for anythink of that, and won't 
heed what I say, till they ’re bit. 


(the legitimate and_ traditional 
size) down to those that, having 
their slender ends stuffed with 


Which is just how smashing|/leaves, will scarecly hold five 


flourishes. 
. I now begin to know, that a 
eat deal of pilfering gocs on in 
the market. Sacks and measures, 
as well as baskets worth four 
pounds ten shillings a -dozen, 
vanish disevountally when not 
looked after. Artful children, 
looking much too young to do 


anything bee are regularly|these I cannot 
er 


brought down e to steal by 


ounces, which, I am sorry to 
know, are the most common. 
I know that it is at all times more 
satisfactory to buy my straw- 
berries in round flat baskets 
called “Punnets,” about two 
inches decp, and of various dia- 
meter, to hold a half-pound, one 
pound, and two pounds; for in 
e tricked by 
tapering bottoms or leaves, or a 


* f se ° 
parents and friends, who wait) few outsiders covering a quantity 


and watch their movements from 
under the Piazza. Their favourite 
plan is to carry a stick with a pin 


of trash below. 
What is there in the face of 
that old nan with the bare throat 


in the end of it, which they slilyjand loose handkerchief, who 
stick into apples and oranges, as | wears knee breeches anda jacket, 
they pass by, transferring themjand carries on his head a close- 
to their pockets with the dex-/fitting eap with a small rim, 
terity of jugglers. ‘They know|turned up allround, like a pewter 
very well that market people] bowl, or the helmet of a Venetian 


content themselves with cuffing, 
and rarely give a thief into cus- 
tody, whether young or old, 
Which is why thieving Hourishes. 


soldier in a melodrama — which 
tells me that he may be taken as 
a type of the regular Market. 
porter? I know that if 1 were to 


Gazing upon high piles of|ask him, he could tell me storics 


strawberry pottles, I perceive 
that they are made by women and 


in which he devoutly believes, 
of the days when the Prince Re- 


girls “down in Kent,” who get|gent would come down to the 


about a penny a dozen, and earn 
good wages at that rate, while 
the season lasts; and I also per- 


market very drunk, and in dis- 
ruise, and submit to be rolled 
into baskets and carricd about 


ceive that a pottle of strawberries}on men’s shoulders, as all real 


would be algebraically repre- 
sented by any of the last three 
letters of the alphabet, being 


entlemen did in those days; of 
ow Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox 
would drop into “The Finish” 
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after a late debate. Of how, in 
that golden age, he could some- 
times pick up a pound in a morn- 
ing, though now “his jints is 
stiffer than they was, and the 

oung ‘uns gets the advantage of 

im.” In these degenerate days, 
if I mistake not, he is glad of a 
fourpenny or sixpenny “turn” 
from the greengroccrs — though 
some engage him at half-a-crown 
or five shillings a week to do all 
their work, much or little — and 
he is compelled to eke out a living 
by carrying home goods from 
the auction rooms, and serving 
as a scene-shifter at one of the 
minor theatres. 

Of a different race is this man 
with the long greasy fustian coat 
with large-dapped ockets and 
gilt buttons, with the green and 
red-brown silk pocket-handker- 
chief round his neck, and the 
purple travelling cap turned up 
at the ears. 1 know him for 
a thorough costermonger. He 
dwells in some court within a 
court, some rookery’s inmost 
core near Drury Lanc, or Red 
Cross Street, Clerkenwell. Per- 
haps his father was a _ coster- 
monger; or perhaps he don’t re- 
member his father or mother; in 
which case the market was no 
doubt his Alma Mater. Or it is 
possible that he followed some 
trade once; but, being out of em- 

loyment, took to costermonger- 
ing a little, and has remained a 
costermonger ever since. For I 
do not pretend to be more ex- 
licit than another clairvoyant. 
i know for a certainty that there 
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are about three thousand of his 
class who attend this market in 
summer time, and that they buy 
one-tenth of all that is sold here. 
I know that if each has a barrow 
or a basket, as he must have, itis — 
not his; for why should he think 
of saving money to buy one, or 
ever living otherwise than on the 
old hand-to-mouth eat-and-drink- 
in - summer- and - starve- in-winter 
plan of costermongersin general? 
If he wants a common barrow, or 
a barrow with a board, are there 
not five thousand of them to let 
on hire in London for a daily or 
weckly rent, averaging about a 
thousand per cent. per annum 
upon their value? If he wants a 
donkey, he may borrow that too. 
He might buy a donkey in Smith- 
field at any price between five 
shillings and three pounds; but 
why should he, when he can hire 
one for three shillings a week? 
He can have even his stock 
bought for him by the barrow- 
master; or from the same benec- 
volent individual he ean get the 
loan of a capital of ten shillings, 
for the moderate interest of s1x- 
pence a day. He can have a shal- 
low basket worth a shilling for a 
penny a day; a battered pewter 
quart pot, or a pair of scales, for 
twopence aday ; an honest weight 
for a penny a day, or a “slang 
one” for twopence. What occa- 
sion then has he for any property 
but his hands? What need of 
any revenue but his own good 
spirits? 

In the matter of drinking, I 
only peep into one or two public- 
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houses, and know at once that/till now that they are mostly 
the old system of drinking strong| bought by ny friends asa sur- 
liquors on market mornings to;prise for invalids and sickly and 
counteract the raw morning air,afflicted persons. It was worth 
has long been dying away. T gee prea through here to know 
very public-houses look like ajthat. I never knew til} now that 
dissolving view of a gin-shop/|the fruiterers here (who seem to 
slowly changing into the ee always having tea or coffee, 
of a coffee-house. I observe that|and to divide their time between 
there is still a lingering faith in;mugs, account-books, gold fish, 
rum and milk as a morning; and the vegetable world) can pay 
draught; but it is fading, and ]|four or five hundred pounds per 
hear not the name of early purl.|annum forthe rent of a little shop, 
Market people order coffee, and,and that their shops pass from 
bread and butter, and cold meat;'father to son, or to their nomi- 
for I do not confound with them ainees by will, on payment of a 
glassy-eyed young woman in the|fine, almost in the same way as 
arlour, alone with a short thick;copyhold property. I did not 
ittle glass empty beside her; nor) know that the late Mr. Jonquil — 
a pale shabby youngmanin spec-|who did not know how to write 
tacles who sits with his bac to|his name, and was never anxious 
the wall, and his legs resting onto learn — made thirty thousand 
the bench, and lingers there: pounds in one of these little lonic 
(having nowhere particular to go|pens. I was not aware that one 
to) on the strength of having hack shop keeps sixty persons 
ordered something several hours!during the scason constantly 
ago. | shelling peas; nor that nosegay- 
Centre Row is awake and open | making has been an art since the 
now; but what may I find here Duchess of Sutherland made it 
that all the world does not know?) one; nor ‘that girls who practise 
I have been through Centre Row it skilfully can earn an easy li- 
hundreds of times in summer and/| ving. Much less (sober bachelor 
winter, and wondered who were|that I am) did I suspect that a 
the wealthy luxurious individuals | wedding nosegay will sometimes 
who did not hesitate to pamper}cost two guineas; or that those 
themselves with hothouse grapes ‘little bouquets in cut paper, which 
at Tiber Ralls shillings a pound, | the premiere danseuse picks up and 
with pottles of British Queens or! sniffs and smiles at, and presses 
Black Princes at one shilling an|to the rim of her corset, and 
ounce, with slenderFrench beans |feigns to guard as inestimable 
at three shillings a hundred, peas/ treasures, have cost from five to 
at two pounds a quart, and new/|ten shillings each. 
potatoes at four shillings and six-| And now, having bid good 
pence a pound; and never knew|morning to my guide, I find my- 
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self alone, and am sensible of 
nothing but of being very tired, 
and feeling as if I could even 
slecp in any of the hotels around 
the market in spite of the noise 
without. The shady  burial- 
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downright ugly, but for a pair of 
great leering eyes of considerable 
brilliancy, with which she had 
already charmed half the gold 
away from several sailors in turn, 
each of whom had made sure of 


ground — behind the chureh (of|marrying her. But the “nugget- 


which I catch a glimpse in pass- 


ing a little grated doorway in| 


Henrietta Street), where the 
author of Hudibras, Wycherley 
the dramatist, Dr. Arne, Macklin, 
and a host of writers still to be 
heard of in the Elegant Extracts, 
sleep under the sycamores — 
leaves a tranquil image in the 
mind after all this crowd and 
bustle. 


a 


‘CHIPS. 
A DIGGER’S WEDDING. 

A successrut Australian dig- 
ger — successful, not merely in 
siftings and washings, but bear- 
ing the title, and its best creden- 
tials, ofa “nuggetter” — came 
down from Forest Creek lately, 
and took up his abode in a low 
lodging- house in Little Bourke 
Street, Melbourne. The ‘nug- 
getter” had been a common 
Jabourer, and the house was full 
of men of this class; also of run- 
away sailors, some of whom had 
returned very successful from the 
diggings, and were spending 
their gold as fast as they could — 
in fact, they had come down for 
a week or two expressly for that 
purpose. 

e woman of the house had an 
impudent, vulgar, fat, flashy 
daughter, who would have been 


ter” cut them all out. He dis- 
played his bag of nuggets; and, 
next morning, showed his bundle 
of taapoulid Australian notes; 
and, after a brawl, a fight, and 
a drunken row of a few hours, he 
married the girl, and took her to 
furnished lodgings, nominally at 
only five guineas a week, but the 
people were sure of getting 
double or treble that sum out of 
the newly married pair. The 
lodgings were very little better 
than those of the house they had 
left; but in a better street, and 
they had a room all to themselves 
—a priceless advantage at this 
time, in Melbourne. 

Here the digger began to lead 
a life surpassing anything he had 
ever seen ina dream. He was not 
a “new chum,” but an old colo- 
jnist — a Vandemonian; and some 
said he had had a free passage to 
| Van Diemen, on account of un- 
lawfully digging for gold in 
jpockets at home. But perhaps 
ithis was only said by unsuccess- 


jful diggers of both countries. He 


had many old friends who came 
ito renew his acquaintance, and 
|to make merry on this festive oc- 
icasion, and many new chums 
were also admitted to the orgies. 
In short, his object was to treat 
leverybody who came near him, 
iand would drink; and neither he, 
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nor his wife, nor any of their| and bought fish in red velvet, and 
circle, were ever sober from the| went to the butcher’s in lavender 
day of their wedding. They ate,!satin, or pale China crape. All 
they drank, they smoked, they/|this the writer has scen. How 
shouted, they brawled — they|the lady dressed in the evening 
made riot half the night — they | he does not know. 
slept halfthe morning; andabout; At last, the money was all 
noon they drove about the town: gone, having lasted not quite a 
in open carriages, for each offortnight. The digger had come 
vite they paid two pounds per; down to Melbourne with a good 
hour. First, there was the car-|deal, but ‘somehow or another,” 
riage with the bride and bride-/he said, scratching his head, 
grooin, and a male and female;“there was an end on’t. But 
friend —the woman being dressed! what matters?” He has now 
in the most expensive satins and' gone back to the diggings, and 
silks, and flying ribbons, and the | his wife has no place to G0 to. A 
men in scarlet mining shirts, with!common occurrence, all these 
short pipes in their mouths. ‘'wo|mad weddings, believe me. F 
other carriages followed, full of 
orci pre oe ere 
several of whom had becn ‘‘en- yy? 
gaged” for the occasion to amuse A LITERARY LADY'S MAID. 
the company during the drive,| ‘Tue French have, at all times, 
and in the evening especially.;bcen famous for their talent for 
They comprised fiddlers, dan-jletter and memoir writing; and 
cers, ventriloquists, and sailors|the idle reader is not a little 
who could sing jolly songs; while indebted to their agreeable 
the clown from the circus, in his'egotism for some of the most 
clown’s dress, sat in a fourth car-|entertaming works of that na- 
riage, the back seat of which he'!ture in any language. Amongst 
had entirely to himself, partly as!numerous clever lady - writers 
a mark of hanode: and partly tolesteemed in their day — that of 
give him room to perform an oc-! Le Grand Monarque— a favourite 
casional antic or gesticulation as!was Mademoiselle de Jaunai, 
the procession rattled through; whose autobiography is extreme- 
the streets. ly characteristic of the manners 
When the bride was sobcrjof the time. The scenes she de- 
enough to walk pretty well, she;scribes are not unlike some of 
would go out shopping; and noj those which enliven the volumes | 
silk nor satin that cost less than of that gossipping and self-satis- 
a guinea a yard was goodenough/|fied young lady, Miss Burney; 
for “the likes of her.” As soon/especially those which displa 
as she could get a new dress made! the mode of encouragement af- 
up, she sallied out to market,|forded to young women of talent 
Household Words. XXI. 
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by the ladies of Louis the Four-'brought up as shepherdesses, 
teenth’s Court. We read of the'turn out illustrious princesses. I 
same selfish disregard of everyiwas treated in my early years 
person or sentiment which did like a person of distinction; and 
not contribute to amuscment and | discovered afterwards that 1 was 
unintellectual gratification; and! nobody, and that I possessed no- 
of the same ignorance, pride, and; thing in the world which I could 
airs of patronage, intended to im- ieallmy own. My mind, however, 
press the prolégée with ‘awe for!not having in early life taken the 
their dignity, and gratitude for! bias that abject fortune usually 
their condescension. Mademoi-| gives, has ever since resisted the 
selle de .aunai writes ina lively oppression and subjection which 
flowing style, which has been, by|has heen my lot.” Nothing could 
French eritics, compared to that/cqual the attention, kindness, 
of Madanie de Sevigny; but, plea-|and care which the little stranger 
santas itis, it scarccly deserves|reccived from the good abbcss 
s0 high an honour as that. Herjand nuns, under whose roof she 
anecdotes, however, are so amu-|was sheltered. As long as the 
sing, that we leave off disap-|two superiors, who watched over 
pointed to find that, after herjher education, lived, she was 
marriage, she gives us no more| treated with all the distinction 
scenes; the drama terminating as|and tenderness imaginable; but 
most other dramas end, with the; at sixteen her position was al- 
wedding. tered by the death of her bene- 
Jler father, M. de Launai, was|factresses. 
an artist; who, having been; Finding that she was now en- 
obliged for some political offence |tirely destitute, she applied to 








to a France, established him-!two friends, the Abbé Vertot and 
self in England: the climate dis-|M. Brunel, begging them to as- 


agreeing with the health of his 
wife she returned; and her 
daughter was born in Paris. The 
mother soon became a widow. 
Poor and desolate, she was ad- 
mitted from charity into a con- 
vent in Normandy; where, after 
her death, her child in due time 
found a continued asylum and 
* received an excellent education. ° 

“It happened to me,” remarks 
Mademoiselle de Launai, ‘“ quite 
otherwise than what occurs in 
romances to the general run of 
heroines; 


sist her in obtaining some situa- 
tion. They sent her money, 
which she instantly .returned; 
being resolved, at first setting 
out in hey career, to aceept no- 
thing which she saw no chance 
of being able to repay. ‘I re- 
solved,” she says, ‘to suffer the 
extremity of indigence rather 
than derogate from the character 
1 desired to be; persuaded that 
nothing degrades us but our own 
actions. This first proof con- 
vinced me that we yicld to tempta- 


who, having beenjtion, less in consequence of the 
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force of necessity, than by our it me fora couple of hours; and, 
own weakness.” after it had been properly ad- 
She was received temporarily justed by my sister, I set off with 
in a convent at Paris, where a her on my expedition. We ar- 
sister — who is only casually rived in time for the hour when 
named, no account of her having the Duchess rose in the morning. 
been given before — came to see She was delighted to see me, and 
her. This sister was an attendant declared I was charming; for she 
on the Duchesse de la Forte, and was prepared beforchand to think 
obtained for her the means of meso. After having asked mea 
support: — “My sister told me few common-place questions — 
that she had mentioned to her to which I gave as common-place 
mistress, as they were in her replies — she exclaimed, ‘Really 
carriage going to Versailles, that and truly, she speaks admirably! 
I had been singularly well cdu-: How fortunate! She is come just 
cated in a convent in the country, ‘in time to write a letter for me to 
and had recounted to her all my: M. Desmarest, which he must get 
extraordinary knowledge and ac-:immediately. Sit down, child,’ 
quirements. ‘There was no scicnce' she continued. ‘You shall have 
which she did not assert that [isome pens and paper. All you 
was acquainted with; and, being: have to do is to write.’ 
herself entirely ignorant, the| “‘But on what subject?’ I 
terms she gave to those scicnces asked, quite confused. 
and accomplishments were some-| ‘Qh,’ she replicd, ‘you can 
what original, and would have:turn the phrases as, you like; I 
startled a lady more instructed want him to grant me a favour, so 
than the Duchess: who, not:be sure itis well expressed.’ { 
knowing a bit better than my! “ ‘But I must first know what 
sister, took all for granted, and favour it is that you desire to ask 
jumped at once to the conclusion of M. Desmarest,’ I ventured to 
that Lmust be a prodigy. On ar-iremark. 
riving at Versailles the Duchess: ‘Nonsense,’ she said, ‘you 
inade me the subject of her con-' will soon understand. I am going 
versation with the ladies of the to tell you.’ 
Court, glad, probably, ofanew! “I understood nothing; but 
object. My sister sent for me, finding I must make an effort, I 
representing that it had become ‘sat down and, from the disjointed 
my duty to thank the Duchess words and interrupted remarks 
for all the fine things she had the Duchess made while she went 
said of me. 1 had no dress in on with her toilet, I contrived to 
which to preset myself before make out pretty well what she 
so great a lady; but was able to wished to ask for. But, as Thad 
borrow one of a boarder in the not the least idea how to address 
convent, who consented to lend: persons 9f conscquence, and saw 
% 
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plainly that she would confound ' the door was about to be shut and 


a fault of ignorance with one of 


stupidity, I was, in fact, in the ut- 
most perpiauty. 1 went on at 
hazar( 

composition, trembling for its 
SUCCESS. 


“Well, to be sure!’ cried she}! 


‘how strange that you should 


have so exactly caught my ideas; 





I began to breathe, when, all of a 
sudden, she exclaimed to m 
sister: ‘After all, I am thinking 


, and at last gave hermy/|that 1 had better take her with 
me. 


Come in, come in, child,’ 
she continued. ‘I shall show you 


to Madame de Ventadour.’ 


“T was poniecd at this propo- 
sal; and above all, my heart sunk 


it is pene) adinirable, and J]: within me when I recollected the 


couldnothave expressed it better.; dress I had on; borrowed for a 
Henrictta, your sister isamazing!|couple of hours; but in which 1] 
Now, since she does it so well,!scemed destined tomake the tour 
she must write me another letter) of the globe. 
for ny man of business while 1} ‘“ ‘There was nothing now left 
finish dressing.’ for me but to obey, and I had not 
“There was no occasion to ask|then begun to oppose my will to 
her the subject this time; for she}that of others. With spirits op- 
poured forth such a torrent. of|pressed, and a beating heart, I 
words that I found it impossible| took my seat in the carriage, and 
to follow her, and was even more!|we drove off. On the road she 
embarrassed than ou my first}asked me numerous questions, 
trial. She named her steward and | without waiting for replies, and 
her two lawyers frequently; but|at last she said: ‘No doubt, since 
as both these gentlemen were; you know so many things you 





equally unknown tome, I mistook 
their respective names. When 
the Duchess read the letter she 


expressed herself perfectly satis-- 


know how to draw horoscopes; 
there is nothing in the ,world I 
like so much!’ 

““T was obliged to confess that 


ficdwith my manner of explaining|] was entirely ignorant of that 


the business: ‘But,’ she exclaim- 
ed, ‘] am amazed how a person 
so clever as you are should make 
such a jumble as you have made 
of these two names.’ 

“She had evidently discovered 
the extent of my capacity; but, 
nevertheless, she did not with- 
draw her countenance from me. 
She was going to Versailles; 1 
followed her to her carriage, and 
she had already got in as well as 
my sister who accompanied her, 


science. She appeared astonished. 

“What was the use,’ she re- 
marked, ‘of learning so much that 
is useless; and how came you to 
neglect this?’ She then fell into 
a rapid eulogy of the seiences of 
astrology, chiromancy, and geo- 
mancy; told me all the predic- 
tions that had been made to her; 
assured me of their fulfilment, 
poured forth much of the ex- 
perience of others on the same 
subject, and ended by relating to 
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me the dream she had had the 
night before. 

“At length the journcy was 
over. I was presented to the 
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gently, that she ought always fo 
j . 

ijtake everything up by the bot- 
‘tom. The next thing she had to 
hand was a purse; and, following 


Duchesse de Ventadour; who re-' the direction given, she tured it 
ceived me kindly, and spoke of upside down sending all the louis 


my mother, who had been her 
daughter's governess. ‘The next 
day | was taken to Madame de 
Noailles; and, no sooner had I 


entered the room, than my con-: 


ductress called out, ‘1 have 
brought the person | told you so 
much about, who is so wonder- 
fully clever, and knows such a 
number of things. Come, child, 
speak. You will hear how she 
talks.’ 

“IT hesitated, and she began 
prompting me. ‘Come, come, 
talk a little about religion, first,’ 
said she, ‘and after: that go on 
about something else.’ 

“This absurd scene was acted 
over and over again at all the 
different houses to which sbe 
took me, and I was carried about 
like a moukey who does tricks at 
a fair!” 

All this praise and patronage 
only led to Mademoiselle de 
Launai’s promotion to be the 
waiting-woman of the Duchesse 
de Maine; and, as she had not, 
she declares, the slightest idea 
of the functions of such an atten- 
dant, the Duchess was ill enough 
served. She sewed her work up- 
side down, and overturned the 
powder and rouge in handing it 
to her mistress, On one oceasion 
having caught up a powder box 
by the top, of course it fell; but 
the Duchess merely remarked 


dors flying about the room, Per- 
haps Mademoiselle’s pride exag- 
‘gerated her own clumsiness, to 
show her unfitness for a menial 
ofiee. The mistake of inferring 
that to perform humble offices ill 
is proof of ability to do greater 
things wel], has often been made. 
‘It was once accidentally incn- 
tioned in the presence of a ecle- 
brated French statesman that his 
iown mother had been a cook. 
“That is true,” he replied; “my 
‘mother was a cook; but [ pledge 
eyou my honour that she was al- 
Anost the worst cook in France.” 
A chance letter, which Made- 
moiselle de Lannai wrote to M. 
de Fontenelle, in) support of a 
pretended prodigy in which he 
did not believe (something akin 
to, but not nearly so absurd as 
ithe spirit-rappings of the present 
enlightened day ), drew the writer 
for a time from the obscurity into 
which her servitude placed her. 
‘The letter was read, adimired, 
and talked of throughout Paris, 
and the Dnchesse de Maine felt 
‘proud of her femme de chambre; 
‘without, however, changing her 
position in any way for the bet- 
ter. At length came all the 
‘troubles of the illegitimate chil- 
dren of the king at his death, 
She was in the thick of the plots, 
‘counterplots, struggles, and de- 
feats; in which the talents of the 
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neglected dependant were made|to Mademoiselle de Launai; but 
so useful as to involve her in the: the JJuchesse de Maine, selfish to 
dangers of her mistress, and in! the last, refused her consent and 
the end to send her prisoncr to opposed the marriage with all 
the Bastille. her power. Indignant, disgusted, 
It was in that sombre retrcat:and wearied with her unconge- 
that the most romantic, and per-/nial occupation, the young lady 
haps the happiest portion of Ma-|then resolved to enter a convent. 
demoiselle de Launai’s life was|This was equally opposed; but, 
assed. A Chevalier de Mesnil,iafter much annoyancc, incon- 
implicated in the offence of the venience, and vain resistance the 
Duchess’s husband the Duke de ill-requited attendant at length 
Maine, had been sent to the Bas-| consented to a proposed alliance 
tille at the same time as the too;which suited her mistress; and 
accomplished chamber woman. | became the wife of Captain de 
He was placed in a cell close to|/Staal, an officer of the guards, 
her own, and the happy idcaen-jand afterwards Maréchal de 
tered both their inl to form an'Camp. From this time Madame 
attachment, although they had'deStaal became a lady of honour 
never met nor scen cach other.'to the duchess, ate at her table, 
It was cnough that their prisons|and had a carriage at her dis- 
joined. ‘They could converse, posal: 
they could hear, and they could! She thus speaks of her hus- 
write; for the lieutenant of the band: ‘1 was satisfied with his 
prison was indulgent, and took! manners, for he possessed a cer- 
charge of their letters. tain natural refinement which 
This romanticintercourse went; belongs to a good heart and 
on for some time; during which; bencvolent mind. He had no 
the lovers agreed that they were evil propensities, and took the 
happicr in confinement than at;straight road to virtue, without 
liberty, and neither desired to bean idea of swerving from what | 
set free, dreading to lose the he felt to be right. He was un- 
other’s society. This ideal plea-'alterably calm; his temper was 
sure, was, however, put a stop to| perfectly even, his views clear 
by the release of both. The ies hecaies unclouded by passion, 
nouement was of the old sort: —| with more judgment than variety 
Mademoiselle de Launai_ was'in his thoughts. He had but little 
faithful to her vows, but her;conversation, yet his remarks 
lover forgot his. were always sensible. Although 
M. Dacier — the widower of; he was quite incapable of ex- 
that learned and excellent clas- citing anthienen: it was equally 
sical writer, Madame Dacier,'impossible for him to create dis- 
whose fame has survived her —' gust. I married him, and dis- 
became enamoured and proposed , covered that he held a rank by 
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nature to which study rarely at- Then L heard # fainter claniour: 
‘ pi Forge and wheel were clashing near, 
tains. : i And the reapers in the meadow 
Although it does not appear; Singing toud and clear. 
Te Mee , ape: 
that Madame de Staal Was Pal when the sunset came in glory, 
ticularly gifted with beauty yet! And the toil of day was o'er, 
it seems that her admirers werg | Btill peels out in silence, 
numerous and passionate, and; “ening a8 belure- 
many poems were written In her; Then. ie daylight eens Pees 
. ss . . - y,: And the evening nists grew dim 
honour, which to an Buglishs sonny from distant Yuices ’ 
reader appear the perfection of! Rose a vesper hyun. 
insipidity and: false taste. Hy- But the chant was done; and, lingering, 
yerbolic inanities in praise of! Died upon the evening air; 
eauty which did not exist, anil: Yet St the a ungels 
of virtue and wisdom often en-) St! were listening there. 
tirely imagined, were the fashion Silent eee pation paket: 
of her time, and a fashion which) eens es ep ane rests 
* e a +. nS a ‘ 5 i 
lasted only too long in spite of, In ner leafy nest. 
a . . - s 1 
Molicre’s wit, After her Marriage Through the sounds of war and labour 
she became very celebrated byi She had warbled all day long, 
her dramatie pieces snd her | ae i ret tee leant and listened 
verses; but her memoirs are far) SY [0 Der Bone: 
nore cntertainmg and attractive Bul ae oe ie ie einen , 
‘ ‘ i his iaee cl i nd she ceased her little lay; 
than any other of hes ales [From the mountain-top the angels 
Madame de Staal Nite IN S@-| Slowly passed away. 
ventecn hundred and fifty. 





—_——— HONOURABLE JOHN. 


Tut friend of whose character 

LISTENING ANGELS. — {and acts I am about to present 
Burr against the bluer Heavens au outline, is more commonly 
Stood the mountain calm and still, ‘known (especially in the fast, 
Two white angels, bending earthward, | where his immense estates are 
aie pans jsituated), under the name of 
[John Company. le prefers the 
‘title of Honourable John. | have 
known my friend for very many 
T heard the sound of many trumpets, b paberaey and confess that until 
And a warlike march draw nigh; {quite recently I entertained a 
Solemnly a mighty army iprofound respect for his charac- 
Pye mercer by: iter, and a great admiration of his 
But the clang had ceageds the echoes jabilities. if my opinions have 
Pe ee ene undergone a change, and now 


While the anvelg, calm and earnest Sas ° . : 
Jyeant and listened still, '  jdifter very widely indeed, the 


Listening leant thosc silent angels, 
And I also longed to hear 

What sweet strain of earthly music 
Thus could charm their ear. 
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fault lies not at my door, but at|perty in the East, with a huge 


his own huge stone portals. 
Honourable John’s ancestors 
were merchants of great repute, 
who amassed enormous fortunes 
by trading to the East. ‘They 
began life in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; and, by the middle 
of the last century — that is, a 
hundred years ago — were mer- 
chant princes by reason of 
having ad a monopoly of trade 
from Great Britain to nearly the 
whole of Asia. I do not care to 
inquire too particularly into their 
private history, nor their com- 
mercial dealings of those days. 
I shall not ask whether they used 
the good old Dutch standard of 
weights when buying from na- 
tive dealers, recorded by Mr. 
Knickerbocker in his excellent 
history of New York, namely: — 
a Dutchman’s foot as equal to 
two pounds, and his hand for one 
pound; although | have heard it 
whispered that in cach of my 
fricnd’s factories a corpulent 
heavy-limbed Hollander was to 
be seen in close attendance on 
the scales: neither will I ask 
‘whether the cutlery they sold 
was made for sale oruse; whether 
their Coventry ribbons were half 
cotton; or whether they sold 
their calicocs by good old 
English yards or by Flemish 
measure? I will let bye-gones be 
bye-gones, and simply state the 
fact that when my honourable 







friend came of age; which he didjthe prosperity, of his 
in, April, one thousand cight|Honourable - John 


and costly oriental staff of ser- 
vants, and two rather expensive 
establishments at home: one in 
Westminster, the other in the 
City. His ancestors had at va- 
rious times borrowed consider- 
able sums of money, the interest 
on which amounted to a large in- 
come; but, inasmuch as his rents 
covered all his outgoings, and 
left. a yearly balance of a mil- 
lion and a half sterling, there 
really was uot uch fault to be 
found. 

The will under which Honour- 
able John came into possession 
of his vast property in eighteen 
thirty-three, expressly stipulated 
that he was no Veneer to cngage 
in commercial pursuits, but stick 
to his land, and attend to the 
interests of his tenants. By a 
short-sighted clause in this will 
it was provided that John should 
have an annual dividend of ten 
per cent. settled upon him, on 
the then value of his estate, with- 
out.the least reference to what 
that ay ea might yield. ‘This 
yearly dividend was guaranteed 
to him out of the taxes of Great 
Britain. The arrangement was 
intended as a set-off against the 
loss of his monopoly of Itastern 
trade; but, whatever the object, 
the result has been most dis- 
astrous. 


No longer having any stake in 
is estate, 
committed 


¢ @hdred and thirty-threc; he|many vagaries; and gaye himself 
t gemesessed enormous landed pro-|a number of absurd airs, At 
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length he became involved in affair; although it had been most 
some very serious and expensive | profitable up to that. period. 
quarrels with his neighbours. By; Hitherto he had led a very 
the end of eighteen hundred and; confortable, jovial sort of life, 
thirty eight the nett income of his all sunshine and rupees. He re- 
property had diminished to half!sided partly in his City house, 
a million; and within cightecn!and partly in his West- end man- 
months of that time, instead of|sion, always very busy with un- 
lessening his expenditure, he necessarily long letters, to which 
had, by increased expenditure,;cnormously long and unintel- 
entailed upon himself a deficiency |ligible replies were sent; for 
ofa million anda half. To makej otherwise all his nuinerous clerks 
up this shortcoming, as well asjand messengers could not have 
to provide for current wants,|bcen kept employed for one hour 
John borrowed largely; and,'in the day. Rumours began to ar- 
when warned of the danger of in-|rive at home respecting the un- 
ewring such serious Nabilities|wholesomeness of his provinces, 
with a yearly deficiency in his!and the wretched condition of 
rent-roll, he laughed and ob-jsoine of hisfarms. Itwasreported 
served that his debts did not/that there was scareely any salt 
amount to more than two years’/to be. had in some parts of his 
income, and that as to the danger | property ; that many of his ser- 
of the affair, what did de care?|vants had taken to opium-smoking 
His ten per cent. dividend was/and opium-chewing, and had be- 
guaranteed him. Nobody could|come obtuse in their faculties, 
touch that, and what did debt;and were dreadfully in debt like 
matter. This remark lowered (himself; that the roads and 
Honourable John in my estima-|drainage of all his farms were 
tion very considerably; indeed it; sadly neglected, and that none 
gave me so low an opinion of his|of Ins poorer tenants were fairly 
principles, that I felt inclined to/used; being compelled to pay 
dispute his right to the title he;double rents te greedy middle- 
likes to be known by. Soon after;men, to whom he had fanned a 
this he became involved in quar-|great deal of the land in per- 
rels more complicated and ex- | petuity. 
tensive than ever. Quarrelling|; Far from being aroused hy 
is always an expensive occupa-!these reports Honourable John 
tion; and the results of John’s|appeared to become more lazy | 
uaiaele were large additions of {and confident than ever. He grew 
ebt apes his estate, and equally jimpatient of the most friendly ex- 
large drains upon his means; for, | postulations and accused his best 
by some singular process, every /|friends of being interested agi- 
new field which came into his|tators. When the state of his 
posseg#ion turned out a losing |finances were alluded to, he in- 
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variably produced a Blue Book,!ungentlemanly and vulgar; but 
full of the most confused masses: he knew that his head-steward 
of figures, which were so arranged | was a capital fellow, and would 
as to add up to any sum that;not deccive him for the world. 
might be required. If people ex-| Besides he paid him so hand- 
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pressed doubts about their cor-;some! 


rectness, or about the future ma- 
nagement of his property, Ho- 


nourable John assured them that 


all would go on most favourably 
in future; that the most extensive 
reforms were in contemplation 
earcfully tied up with red tape; 








— not less than tweuty- 
four thousand pounds a year — 
that he must know all about it. 
There is no chance of con- 
vincing my friend against his in- 


| clination. If I] mention his blun- 


ders, he takes shelter behind his 
good intentions. If I talk about 


and that it was really astonishing | deficiency of rents, he assures 


how many excellent changes were 
under consideration. - 

On more than one occasion | 
have ventured to express doubts 
about the prosperity and happi- 
ness of John’s distant tenantry. 
ln answer, he has read extracts 
from long letters written by his 
head-steward and his principal 
collectors of rents, all dwelling 
upon the happy, cheerful and 
contented condition of the people, 
and how much their position had 
been improved since they came 
upon his land. I inquired whether 
the writcrs of those letters were 
quite competent to form an 
opinion on such matters ; whether 
they ever saw the people of whose 
bliss they gave such delightful 
pictures, or any more than the 
outside of their offices, unless in 
an easy carriage; and whether 
‘any one of them was likely to 
have exchanged a single word 
with his tenantry? Honourable 
John could not say much on the 
latter point; for he believed Eng- 
a never do talk to natives, 


“puch a habit being considered 


‘ 
te 


me that it is all faney, and that 
if I will but allow his secretary to 
analyse his accounts for me, I 
shall find that there is in reality a 
surplus, but he never yet offercd 
me the opportunity of auditing 
them myself. If J] expostulate 
about bribery and corruption 
among his servants, he tells me 
that | am quite mistaken; for, 
that his tenantry, so far from ob- 
jecting to such things, rather 
prefer them than otherwise. 
Bribing policemen, and being 
ground down by middlemen, is 
quite a passion with them. 

It is my firm belief that the 
greater part of the confusion and 
mismanagement apparent on my 
honourable  friend’s property, 
arises from his persisting in em- 
ploying people who are in no re- 
spect capable of performing their 
work. Not only does he insist. on 
engaging all grades and shades 
of idle incompetent cousins and 
nephews, but he shifts his people 
about from one employment of 
which they are masters to another 
they know nothing aboutgn the 


t 
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most absurd and prejudicial man-|upon the continued good faith of 
ner. For instance, after keeping! Honourable John, and believed 
onc of his people atploughingfor|that so far as income was con- 
several years, he will suddenly | cerned, themselves and their 
transfer him tothe dairy. Grooms|descendants need be under no 
are transmogrified into hedgers! sort of apprehension. Tor many 
and ditchers, and gardeners are, | years these stipulations were duly 
withoutany sort of notice, placed|performed; though I regret to 
upon the coach-box. The only|say, my friend, in taking pos- 
justification he can offer for these! session of the lands assigned to 
strange and ruinous proecedings | him for farming purposes seized 
is that which was used by alba a quantity of personal pro- 
great educational reformer, Dr.! perty not included in the bargain, 
O'Toole: — “It is a part of his|and resolutely refused to give it 
system.” lap. Letter after letter was written 
Truth compels me to add a few|to him, on the subject of these 
features of his system which arejrobbcries; but he, invariably had 
extremely ugly. the meanness to shuffle out of any 
At various periods in his career, |reply, by referring the com- 
Honourable John possessed him-| plaints, first to one steward and 
self of large tracts of land be-!then to another, and finally, by 
longing to native proprictors, on|not vouchsafing any answer. 
various conditions, and under| This is not the worst part of 
different pretexts. Sometimes he/|the affair. Many of the original 
represented that he could manage | parties to the land arrangements 
the crops very much better ae died off, their children 








they could, although they had/and families have been reduced 
been accustomed to farming from'to half the former stipulated 
their youth; which his peoplejallowance agreed to be paid to 
had not. At other times, he per-|them by ‘the original contract, 
suaded them that it would be im-|and some of them to much less; 
mensely advantagcous to them to|so that, being in great poverty, 
allow him to manage their large |they fecl themselves degraded in 
establishments, placing his own/the cyes of their followers. 
inspectors and stewards over; So bad has my friend’s con- 
them, and giving to them (the|duct become, that his former 
tenants) all the emoluments,/admirers and supporters have 
without any of the risk andj|bcen seriously thinking of takin 
trouble of farming. ‘To this, many | all power of doing mischief out df 
have consented ; some not daring his hands, and leaving him in 
to offend him by refusal; others,|the quiet possession of his 
believing that the arrangement guaranteed dividend. Failing 
would save them a world ofjrents, increasing debts, incom- 
trouble: at any rate, they relicd;petent and corrupt servants, ill- 
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fed and badly-housed tenants, Emilie were orphans. Their mo- 
roads and bridges out of repair,'ther had died when Emilie was a 
land imperfectly manured and mere baby, and their father was 
drained, broken engagements taken off by cholera about two 
with dependants, said an ob-:years before. They had not a re- 
stinate perseverance in qroue \ntion in France. Mr. Maconnell 
doing, have roused the public; had emigrated, on account of an 
and Government has at length unlucky bankruptcy, just after 
determined to check his career Emilie was born; and all inter- 
by seeing thoroughly into his fu-.course with England had gra- 
ture conduct. ‘l’o cure what is dually ceased, although there 
past would be impossible; but I'were relatives there, rich and 
sincercly hope that the new part-! childless: especially an old uncle 
ners Honourable John is now;— Mr. Maconnell’s elder brother 
forced to take in, will give him a:— who had no one but a parrot 
better title to that designation, and a housekeeper to leave his 
than he can Just now show. money to. However, for any 
good they did the ‘orphans, all 
ee ee might have at 
; ‘PY puried in Brian O’Lin’s cave, with 
MARIE'S FEVER. his sheepskins and his turnips. 
Prarrrs to the Holy Virgin,! Old Hugh Maconnell, especially, 
wax candles to Saint Josepli, ro-; would have been as useful to his 
saries and litanies for the poor'generation if lost among the 
little heretic, sick unto death!'“ good people” as he was now, 
All the Quartier Saint Honoré! buried in his avariee and his 
was interested in the young Eng-! wealth, with his sereaming gra 
lish girl lying there so il and: parrot, and his housekeeper, with 
lonely, without a friend, with no: cherry ribbons in her cap. 
known finances, without ahome; ‘hey were quite alone’ in 
in the world, and, as those Ca-!Francc, these two girls of nine- 
tholic hearts believed, without;teen and twenty-one, with no 
a home in the house of Heaven —,one to protect, to guide, or to 
Protestant heretic that she was!/aid them; cast rudderless on 
There was something, too, inthe rough waves of the world, for 
the fever itself, that touched the;|storms to wreck and winds to 
French heart keenly. For, ajperish. And, at the time of Ma- 
certain romantic interest wascon-'rie’s fever, they were even se- 
nected with it which gave it just: parated from each other; for 
that amount of dramatic cha- Femilie was at Marseilles as go- 
racter, without which facts are|;verness with Madame de La- 
dull and fevers tame in some|motte. 
countries. Marie had never been a fa- 
Marie and her younger sister|vourite with her father. On the 
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contrary, he disliked her. Emilie !all; one, moreover, who prac- 
was a mild, gentle, iia cages pee apply the moral lessons 
creature, the model “little lady,” they have received, and cannot 
who would sit good for hours;seize the distinction between 
without stirring; and who, with a theoretical and convenient vir- 
piece of embroidery or a book, 'tues. Anything which Mr. Macon- 
would neither distract nor seck nell wished to conceal — and 
for distraction: while Marie, all: there was much to conceal in his 
life, animation, vchemence and Parisian life — Maric was sure to 
restlessness, was like a caged:discover and sure to publish, as 
hawk or clogged zebra when sct: innocently as a baby; not dream- 
to any still employment, or'ing of the possibility of wrong, 
obliged to be quiet and well-:and detailing the most compro- 
bred. Her father used to punish mising circumstances as if she 
her by making her sit on a chair;had been giving the recipe for a 
near the door, sometimes for two'pudding. Miss Henrictta, their 
hours, sometimes for three; and: governess, was obliged to leave 
Marie’s frantic paroxysins during |after a time, owing to Marie’s 
the time were a little like mad-;mentioning such terrible facts, 
ness. ‘hey used to frighten Mr.|that their neighbours of the 
Maconnell sometimes; then, the| Quartier Saint Honoré were scan- 
rest of the sentence would be re-|dalised at the English father’s 
mitted, and another punishinent/want of “convenance.” Marie 
substituted; but Marie took no-|never knew why her father beat 
thing to heart so deeply as this|her and called her a viper. Marie 
torture of the chair near the door. | flung herself on her knees and 
She was the pretticr of the two/asked pardon both of her father 
sisters; but her large black eyes|and of the governess; but as 
and long thick raven hair worked !ignorantly as she had given 
no spell on her father, who was | offence, bhindeniae through her 
never kind to her, and was some-|sobs. She kept her sister awake 
times really brutal. She teased all night, trying to find out what 
him. She drove him nearly mad,|she had said that was wrong. 
and made him wish she was dead.| Emilie at last told her, yawning, 
Her wildness and restlessness|that she talked too much, and 
were perpetual tortures to him —|had better go to sleep. The next 
the stern cold man of secret pas-|governess had managed better. 
sions and unexceptionable ap-|She used to lock up Maric, as she 
pearances — and her innocence|would some dangerous animal. 
and frankness nearly destroyed|Consequently, those big black 
his reputation more than once.|eyes saw nothing, and Madame 
Marie was one of those terrible|Certost kept her place a long 
people who see everything, un-|time. But then she was a Irench 
derstand nothing, and speak of|woman and very discreet. 
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Yet in spite of all this physical, female propriety exalted; yet 
wildness, and energy of tempera- her power of extracting con- 
ment, Marie was timid, shy, and fidence was something wonder- 
loving; requiring indulgence and ful; for few who knew her had 
encouragement — guidance also, not made her the depository of 
certainly, She was unfitted, above their most dangerous secrcts. 
all things, for her father’s harsh But at heart, she was cold and. 
discipline. She was inquisitive selfish, and never made a step in 
because she was restless and un- life without forecast and calcula- 
employed, not because she was tion: her own advantage was her 
sly: frank because she was guile-;only measure. Still, with her 
less, not because she was bold: sweet manuers, prudent prin- 
she told all she knew because she ciples, and great powers of at- 
never dreamt of evil, and could tachment, she was an admirable 
not understand the value of cau-i person to take charge of Marie: 
tion; for she could not under-'and she promised Mr. Maconnell 
stand the necessity of conceal-:to reform her. Poor Marie! it 
ment. She desired ardently to be: was little enough of reformation 
Joved, and she lived under a ban; that the heedless, innocent child 
she desired earnestly to be good, needed. 
and she was met by condemna-! Madame Dupuy kept her word. 
tion. Her younger sister was She worked a kind of miracle 
held up before her as her model, with the girl, and changed her 
and was warned against her into another creature. For the 
example. Blindly searching to. first time in her life, Marie heard 
know her sins, and in that search the voice of affection and respect. 
‘committing them, poor little Ma-' For the first time, she was treated 
rie often wished that she was with indulgence; her nature was 
dead, and wondered how such a anderatios: Madame Dupuy 
monster as herself was suttered played her part to perfection, 
- to live. ‘and won all she played for. Con- 

From this unhealthy state, quered by love, Marie became 
Marie, having completed her her slave, and poured out the 
education at home, was sent to riches of her loving heart pro- 
Madame Dupuy, as governess to digally. She would have under- 
her youngest child. ler first step gone an arduous sclf-discussion 
of comparative freedom. ‘before refusing to commita crime 

Madame Dupuy was a very fas- on Madame Dupuy’s order; 80 
pie woman; not pretty, but nearly had she merged the land- 
graceful and exceedingly well- marks of right and wrong in her 
bred. Rather too lithe perhaps wishes. How happy she was! No 
in her gestures, and too flatter- one, buta girl unloved at home, 
ing in her manners. Her morals could rightly understand the ex- 
were strict, and her ideas of, cess of Marie’s passionate happi- 
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ness under the gentle treatment; to go even into the garden alone. 
of her mistress. It was idolatry.; Marie thought he was very harsh, 
It sh an infinite eee -and complained of him to his 
De oe a gee ve per- wife; but Madame Dupuy said he 
on of that childlike effusion: had reason, and Maric must sub- 
tle Get lend, dhe Gast lover: Bue Me .Duruy wae barahs and 
he f , the first a . Dupuy was harsh; an 
ancl is never equalled again, even‘ uncertain, too. Sometimes Marie 
eee 2 aH ehild. |was @ crow, a cow, a stick, a 
. le Comte Dupuy was an;stupid; and then she was his dear 
pected man ma Le ee ec ies his child, his little 
ceptions; excepting one; the re-'love of a saint; and, once or 
spect due to a demoiselle. Maric; twice — but not often — his little 
Maconnell was young, pretty, cabbage, and his, rabbit. Whereat 
motherless, and confided to him;: Marie used to wonder d asl 
and M. Dupuy looked on her as a} Madame Dupuy why fieeOount 
kind of religious deposit, which, ' was first so cross, and then so 
if he lost, would leave him an un-' kind. 
comfortable time in purgatory.| Madame Dupuy — a woman 
He was therefore very strict with | who never deceived herself by 
her, both as regarded himself,imagination, and never lost the 
al oe oa Pane ‘eluc to a truth by over indulgent 
ave been the Saint Pere of:interpretation — Kk : 
Rome, or a Carthusian Monk, for! ee. She believed Hee 
enyuune bordering on levity of little asin her husband. She saw 
eee or conduct to Maric, al-|clearly enough the riddle Marie 
t eee he was known as a man: couldnot explain, and read every 
ies nD more real virtue than letter of it as if it had been the 
artutic. He might have been a nursery horn-book. But she was 
gaoler of the Inquisition, and she‘not jealous. At least not yet. 
its pet heretic, for any unduc Ji-; Marie was useful to her for an- 
Hes oo to her. Marie must! other year; then, she should re- 
aonk Ser waries bo to ae ¢ ae a aie pauenvaa governess 
, ic Count’s care. He'for her eldest girl; at present 
. e e a ae 7 s 3 i s 7s i ’ 
ae down the jalousie blinds! jealousy would have been a folly 
of her window so that she could; —and Madame Dupuy committed 
ae cera 1 aceon a (re sins than follies. She told 
he sui n-;Marie it w , 3 Wi 
saat ns Hee Oo cae y a 3 ma it was M. le Comte’s way, 
eee , and took the and asked her if he did not treat 
coy with him, not trusting even; her, his wife, even more un- 
t 6 leant i Her bedroom door; kindly? Which was true enough ; 
ibe ae - avery night, and the | for they led a most unhappy life, 
+4 laid on Madame Dupuy’s|/and quarrelled twelve hours out 
table; and she was never suffered | of the twenty-four. 
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While these two volcanoes!people must be just to them- 
slumbered beneath Marie’s tread,'selves as well as to others. Ad- 
her father died, and Emilie went; vice which Marie thought not 
down to Marseilles with Madame:very good nor very true; being 
de Lamotte. Marie was then, still too blinded to understand 
thrown entirely into the power'the real value of the marshlight 
of the Dupuys; who gradually: glare that had bewildered her. 
assumed a control over her,; At the chateau where they 
searcely inferior to her father’s lived in the country was a certain 
in harshness. Madame Dupuy'avenue on one side of the house; 
changed the most. She became at the end whereof was an arbour 
cold and severe, and scolded in-, hidden deep among the trees. 
eessantly. If Marie worked, the; This was Marie’s favourite hiding- 
stitches were called “cat's eyes,” place; for, since Madame Dupuy 
and must be undone; if she read,ihad been so changed to her, 
it was idleness — why could she'much of her old savage love of 
not do something useful? If she; loneliness, and many of her old 
went into the garden, it was an wild, reckless ways, had come 
assignation; and if she sat in her; back. No threats and no coercion 
own room, she was sullen, or per-;could keep her always in the 
haps writing a love-letter: al-| house, now that her patrons were 
though, as Maric said, lovers do!so trebly strict. One day she had 
not spring up like mushrooms, been hidden in this arbour for a 
and there was no one at the cha-jlong time, when M. Dupuy and 
teau, or, excepting M. le Curé,, his little daughter Louisa came 
for miles round. But it was Ma-jin. 1t was a beautiful summer 
dame Dupuy’s intention to be un-jday, still and breathless, and the 
reasonable. In truth, she was cool shade of the alley and the 
tired of Marie’s wild, and some-jarbour made a very Eden under 
what tactless devotion, and she|the glowing sky. Marie — her 
had gradually become jealous eyes fixed on the earth, and her 
of her husband’s evident love for: raven hair flung from her face — 
her; although she knew that Ma-!sat lost in a state of dreaming 
rie neithcr returned nor suspected | feeling rather than of thought: a 
it. Marie tried not to see thisivague half painful sentiment of 
change. She called herself hard; something wanting, mingled with 
names for even fancying that Ma-‘a delicious consciousness of hap- 
dame Dupuy could be unjust, and _ piness in youth, and beauty, and 
said to the Curé that she was the life, and hope. A state of feel- 
most ungrateful creature undcriing not unusual to girlhood; 
heaven. But the Curé, who had/especially girlhood in the coun- 
keen eyes too, told her that she|try. 
ought to be more’ measured inj M. Dupuy sat down by Marie. 
her self-accusations, and that|Louise seated herself on a stone 
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by the entrance. A book was in|he gave me good counsel, and 
her hand, aud she appeared to|told me to obey you.” 


read it. 

“T have forbidden pen to sit 
here alone, Mademoiselle,” began 
the Count with a bow and a shrug, 
and an apologetic wave of his 
hand. 

“It was so hot, Monsieur, in 
the house; and the children 
made a noise. I wanted to be 
alone.” 

“It is not proper, Mademoi- 


“You wish to ruin yourself, 
Mademoiselle. That wild Eng- 
lish blood of yours renders you 
unmanageable, and makes you 
revolt against all laws of pro- 
priety. But I must step in be- 
tween you and your own hand, 
and preserve you in spite of your- 
self.” 

The count was sometimes 
seized with sentimental attacks. 


selle, for a young person like you, Ic had one to-day. 


to be alone.” 


“Why, Monsieur?” she asked} Marie. 


dreamily. 
‘Because, Mademoiselle, some 
one might come in here to see 
ou.” 
“My faith, Monsieur! There 


isno one to come!” cried Marie, | bit. 


with a half pout. “Perhaps | 
should like if some one did 
come.” 


“'Phank you, Monsieur,” said 
“T can take care of iny- 
self.” 

“Y ouare presumptuous, child.” 

“ And you, Monsicur le Comte, 
vex me!” 

“To not vex yourself, my rab- 
You really become too 
beautiful!” There was a deep 
rich glow on Marie’s cheek, and 
such a baby boldness of dis- 


‘Mademoiselle! Do you know| pleasure in her large eyes, that 


what you have said?” 

“Yes,” 
her thick hair, like a liou’s mane. 
“TL said lL should perhaps be glad 
if any one had come in 


1ere to see. 


the Count could not scold her any 


said Maric, shaking/longer. Ne took her hand. Marie, 


who regarded him as her father, 
sulfered her hand to remain im 
his. ‘he Count kissed it. Louise 


me. Any stranger, I mean. Itis looked up. “ How droll!” she said 
su sad to see the same faces al-/to herself. “TI wonder what main- 
ways!” lina would say!” 

“Miserable child! Will you! “J am sure T only wish to please 
force me to lock you in your’ you and Madame Dupuy,” said 
room like a criminal? Must you. Maric, gently. “Ifyou are only 
be chained like a slave to pro-:kind tome you may lock me up in 
priety ?” ‘my room as long as you like; but 

“Lockmeup inmyroom again, if I am treated unkiudly, Mon- 
Monsieur? What have I done? sicur le Comte, 1 must go away 
You locked me up yesterday be-| and hide myself.” 
cause I talked to Monsieur le; “When [ seem anything but 
Curd by the water-side; although kind, iy little cabbage,” said 
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M. Dupuy, “it is for your own|not. Madame Dupuy, having 
good. Madame Dupuy is not so|sent the child fala stopped to 
sincere, and does not love you so| gather a rose, whic had a canker 
much as I do.” in its heart. She heard her hus- 
‘Oh Monsieur!” band say: 
“Yes, my child! [tell youshe} ‘You know that I love you, 
is not sincere; to you especially ; Mademoiselle Marie.” 
not; although you have been; “But so does Madame, Mon- 
ever devoted to her. My dearjsieur.” 
little friend, itis time you under-| “Child! NotasIdo!” 
stood who are your real friends,| ‘Yes, Monsieur; more than 
as the day may not be very|you do!” 
distant when you will need; “Ungrateful girl! I tell you 
them.” . |Madame has never been your 
‘Monsieur, you terrify me! I|friend. It is I always who have 
cannot. hear Madame spoken|defended you. I want you to 
against. I cannot hear that she/hear reason and understand the 
is not sincere — shc, who is so|truth; but you are so stupid — 
ood.” such a cow — there is no doing 
“T tell you she is not sincere! /anything with you!” 
I tell you she is no true friend of| ‘Don’t be angry, Monsieur; 
yours. I have defended youjand don’t call me names. I am 
against her suspicions more than|very much obliged to you for 
once; you, who have always|your kindness; but I cannot un- 
taken her part in our domestic! derstand why you want me to be- 
differences. M. le Curd yesterday |lieve that Madame does not love 
told her that you were in the di-;/me, and that you do. Why, 
rect road to paradise; but she}what am I to do if I do believe 
said that you were not exactly |it?” 
what he believed you to be, and} ‘You are to obey me, child.” 
that you had a temper to subdue; “I do so, Monsieur, and I 
like others.” | obey Madame also. Although 
“YT will go and tell mamma that/she has been cross to me lately, 
pepe is telling Mademoiselle;}sometimes;” said Marie in a 
arie she does not love her, and|dreaming kind of voice. 
“Andi, Marie?” 










that papa kissed Mademoiselle 
Marie's hand!” thought Louise,| ‘You, Monsicur? You locked 
as she ran off. me up in my room, yesterday; 
And she did so very soon; Ma-'yet you have been very amiable 
dame Dupuy walking down the|lately, and have not called mea 
avenue all the time. cow, oracrow, ora stick; andl 
When Madame and her daugh- ‘love you.” 
ter came to the arbour, they, ‘“‘More than Madame?” 
stopped. Nottolisten. Ofcourse; ‘1 don’t know that, Monsieur. 
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When you are kind I love youlif she liked; for Marie never 


very much; but” — 


seemed to imagine that Madame 


She was going toadd, ‘“ButI/Dupuy had not her life, and 
love Madame always,” when Ma-/| death, and social disposition, all 
dame Dupuy gave a faint cry and |in her hand. 


stood before her. 

Ungrateful! who destroyed the 
peace of the household and laid 
traps for M.le Comte? Who en- 
deavoured to poison his mind 
against her, Madame Dupuy, in 
the hope of his ill-usage killing 
her, that she, Marie, might be 
Madame la Comtesse, and rule in 
the chateau? were the mildest of 
Madame Dupuy’s expressions. 
Harder words, harsher accusa- 
tions, still poured like drops of 
fire on that. bewildered head, till 
Maric seemed to be translated to 
another life; she knew so little 
what it all meant. Monsieur Du- 
puy endeavoured to shield her. 
But he was swept away like a 
reed in a torrent before his wife’s 
strength of wrath. He was buta 
“miserable” and a ‘coward,” 
and was too mean to be dealt 
with. It was only Marie who was 
to blame — after the mother’s 
tenderness lavished on her! 

Marie bore up for a short time. 
She hoped that the fit of passion 
would he exhausted next day, and 
that then Madame Dupuy would 
acknowledge herselfin the wrong, 
and reinstate her in her love. But 
the next day came, and Madame 
Dupuy had not the smallestincli- 


After many days of this agita- 
tion Marie began to feel very ill. 
She had a fearful headache, she 
lost her appetite, and could not 
sleep. either could she rest; 
but wandered about, feverish 
and distracted, more dead than 
alive. In about ten days she fell 
ill of a fever which an English 
doctor would have called a brain 
fever; but the Frenchman said it 
was an overturning of the blood 
with typhoid symptoms. 

Madame Dupuy had certain] 
several children; and fever, with 
typhoid symptoms, in a house 
where there are several infants, 
is no light matter. Yet four years 
ago Marie had nursed Madame 
herself through the small-pox, 
and her ehildven through the 
measles, and had taken all the 
danger and trouble to herself, 
suffering no one to help her. For 
infants and invalids were Marie’s 
specialities. She had, therefore, 
a claim upon Madame Dupuy 
now, in this her first illness, and 
an illness brought on by her in- 
justice. For Madame Dupuy 
knew that Marie was innocecut in 
all that concerned her husband ; 
and that the Count himself had 
meant nothing but the folly of a 


nation to own herself in fault.:vain man who wishics to possess 

She was as furious against Marie/exclusive influence, where he 

as ever, and threatened to send|feels he has most affection. She 

her to a convent — a threat she|was obliged to acknowledge to 

might have carried into execution | herself that it was but a pretext, 
6% 
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‘and a crucl one, that she had|seemed to be no other place for 
made use of to disembarrass her-|the poor child, than the hospi- 


self of Marie without the pos- 


tal, among the chiffoniers and 


sibility of any blame attaching to |“ brigands.” 


herself, and with the delightful 


opportunity of administering a, 
little revenge upon her husband.| ments in which Marie had 


Therefore Madame made Maric’s 
sickness a great pointinreference 
to her children; talked sweetly of 
maternal obligations and unavail- 
ing regrets; and insisted on 
Maric being scnt away imme- 
diately, wherever she inight be 
besttaken care of. 

Fevered and delirious, Marie 
was wrapped up in a blanket, put 
into a carriage, and sent off to 
Paris, to live or dic in a hotel in 
the Rue Saint Honoré, as it might 
happen. Aud there she was alone, 
without a relation in the whole 
world of Paris, and without an 
intimate friend; for she had been 
so long with Madame Dupuy, and 
had so gathered her life into that 
one focus, that she had lost all 
connexion with the outlying world 
beyond the chateau; and in the 
very Quarticr in which she had 
been brought up from infancy, 
was as much alone in all that re- 
late the obligations of intimate 

ricndship as if she had been ,in 
Siberia. 

When the people at the hotel 
understood that the young girl's 
fever had a typhoid character, 
they also took the alarm, as was 
very natural. They gave her no- 
tice to leave, instantly. When 
asked where she was to be taken 
to, they said, to the Hospice 
Beaujon; and, indecd, there 


It fortunately happened, that 
at. this critical time, the apart- 
fived 
with her father and sister and 
which the sisters still preserved, 
were vacated by the tenants to 
whom they had sub-let them. So 
Marie was carried there, and a 
nurse and a doctor were sent for. 
The proprietor of the house took 
thaton himself and paid the hotel 
bill too; but he put 1t down in his 
quarterly account, “because,”’ 
he said, “young ladies should 
never accept presents from men.” 
Marie had, however, some money 
— the balance of salary which 
Madame Dupuy had paid her. 

And this was the little heretic 
sick unto death, for whom mass- 
es and prayers were so diligent- 
ly said by the kind-hearted Ca- 
tholics of the Quartier; the Curé 
saying one on his own account 
without being paid for it. 

The sick nurse, the Sister 
Sainte Agathe, was nothing like 
the popular ideal of a Sister of 
Charity. She was old and cross, 
and an Invetcrate gossip. She 
was expensive and troublesome 
too in her habits: requiring very 
high living, and extreme punc- 
tuality — a thing almost impos- 
sible in such a small household, 
and with a paticnt so dangerous- 
ly ill. And then she was obliged 
to Jeave Marie also, for two hours 
every day, for her religious excr- 
cises. Her wages were higher 
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than the wages of unvowedicome a sister more for a profes- 
nurses; being six, instead of five’ sion than from any religious con- 
francsaday. But it was thought) viction, promised to herself not 
more proper, more convenable,'to forget what M. Adolphe said; 
that a young lady like Mariejand, with true woman’s tact, ap- 
should have a Sister as a sick/peared to have buried every- 
nurse. And des convenances are|thing in oblivion, but was watch- 
the altars. of French society; ing cagerly for her hour of retri- 
commanding martyrs as well as| bution. 
worshippers. Marie did not dic. M. Adolphe’s 
M. Adolphe, the doctor with a} prescriptions did her no harm, if 
thick brown beard and mous-|they did herno good; and sister 
tache, soon took a great interest; Agathe hung round her neck 
in Marie — as indeed, who would three little medals blessed by the 
not? — in all her delirious dis-|pope; which she said would pre- 
tress, such a dear, good, loving / serve her. And, when Marie was 
child! And as his interest in his | pronounced out of danger, she 
patient increased, his disappro-j|told her that the medallions had 
bation of hernurse increased with | saved her, not the doctor. Marie 
it. He became very cross and|wondered which it was, but the 
fault-finding, so that the Sister|Curd said it was neither: the 
Sainte Agathe called him a great!masses in St. Philippe had done 
idiot — for which she had to sayjall. Marie believed cach in turn, 
two aves, and the litany of Sainte;and ended by a mixture of the 
Vierge at four o'clock in the; whole. 
morning, and to haveonly bread; “You are better, Mademoi- 
and vegetables — no eggs —on'selle?” said M. Adolphe. And 
a Friday. He told her that she'Marie looked up and_ smiled. 
did not take enough care of Made-|'This was her sccond day of 
moiselle Marie; and that he was| getting up. 
not always sure that his potions} “Yes,” she said, “I am almost 
were given at the right moment, | well.” 
or his cataplasins taken off when; ‘Not quite yet. You cannot 
he ordered. It was frightful and| dispense with my visits for some 
desolating, and he wished they|time to come. Unless you wish 
had a nurse with a little less re-|it, Mademoiselle?” He was ra- 
ligion, and a little more good ther pale as he spoke. 
sense. He had a great respect) “I do not want you to leave 
and a high consideration for the'me, Monsieur. When you have 
sisters of charity; but the ec-ileft me I shall be very dull and 
clesiastical exercises of some:lonely,” And Maric turned to 
among them were sadly in a doc-; him affectionately, like a child. 
tor’s way. The Sister, who was; The Sister woke up from a 
a heavy woman, and who had be-|doze. It was after dinner, and 
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she had been asleep. The Sister| Josephine retired from the 
always went to sleep after dinner room, with a glance at Marie 
— especially on meat days. | from her broad bold eyes that 
“Madame, your hour of prayer told volumes. But M. Adolphe 
has come,” said M. Adolphe. “ _ was looking at Marie, and Marie 
The watch on the chimney-'was looking on the ground, and 
piece pointed to the hour. The neither of them saw her. 
one in M. Adolphe’s pocket was; M.Adolphe was feeling Marie’s 
half-an-hour behind. ‘pulse. The pulse was quick, and 
“IT did not think it was so,the bright fever spots in her 
late!” exclaimed the Sister,.cheeks were very red. M. Adolphe 
shuffling about the room. ‘And mixed some orange flower with 
you, Monsieur?” | sugared water, and gave it to her. 
‘And I remain with Mademoi-; “You are still nervous, Made- 
selle.” ‘moiselle.” 
The Sister Sainte Agathe was! ‘Yes, Monsieur.” 
disturbed. | And your head is hot.” 
‘And you remain, Monsieur?”; He put his hand on her fore- 
“Why yes, Madame! It is ne- head. 
cessary.” “It does not ache now, Mon- 
“But not proper, Monsieur.” | sieur.” 
“Sutter me to attend tomy pa-| “(Is my hand cool?” 
tient according to my own ideas,; She placed her hand upon his 
Madame.” ‘and pressed it against her brow 
“Certainly, Monsieur; but I; eagerly. 
shall send in the servant.” Yes,” she said, “it does me 
M. Adolphe looked annoyed.: good!” 
But French convenance put its. M. Adolphe became suddenly 
iron claw on him, and he was eloquent and excited. ‘It does 
obliged to submit. iyou good,” he said, “‘ because 1 
“Certainly, Madame. Send in: wish to do you good: because 1 
Josephine.” ° . | pour out my soul in every breath, 
So the Sister went away, and im every word, in every look and 
Josephine came in with herwork. touch: because I have transfused 
She was embroidering a cap, and my life into your sinking heart, 
doing. it very well. jand made you mine by this gift of 
‘Josephine, my child, is the strength and health: because I 
dose of lime flowers prepared?” love you better than my own 
asked M. Adolphe. Josephine'soul. ‘That is why I do you 
was a tall, elegant, black-eyed good.” 
Parisian girl, a terrible thief, but; ‘You love me, then!” half 
very complaisant. isobbed Marie, “and it is your 
‘“‘No, Monsieur, but I will go love that has cured me!” 
and prepare it immediately.” | And for further expression of 
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pratitude and joy the poor child'a young unmarried man! Fie, 
— weakened and feeble in spite) then!” 
of M. Adolphe’s boast — burst) “TI gave it out of gratitude, Ma- 
into tears, and sobbed as if she; dame.” _ 
had been struck by a misfortune. | “‘ My little one, you need show 
The stone was cast into the! your gratitude only in paying M. 
water, and the still lake woke up! Adolphe’s bill. You néed not 
into a stormy sca, where would! give him medals.” 
be peace and quiet no more. “He wished it, Madame.” 
It was very imprudent of M.| “Oh! he wished it, Mademoi- 
Adolphe to make this declara-|selle?” 
tion to a girl lying on the out-| ‘Yes, Madame.” 
skirts of a bad fever, whenavery| ‘Out of gratitude, also, Ma- 
small excitement would have'demoiselle?” The Sister’s voice 
thrown her back into the danger! was thickly satirical. Marie was 
from which she had just escaped. | silent. 
But with all his goodness—and| ‘You love M. Adolphe, then?” 
he wasdearly good—M.Adolphe| Still silent. 
was both impetuous and unre-| ‘And he loves you?” 
flecting, and had never ac-| Nota word. 
customed himself to command an| ‘Mademoiselle, M. Adolphe 
impulse, whatever it might be.|must be dismissed.” 
However, he did not work much| ‘No, Madame.” 
mischief; for Marie’s happiness| ‘1 insist, Mademoiselle.” 
buoyed her up over the danger-| ‘I cannot obey, Madame.” 
ous excitement; and, although! ‘Well! ] shall go then to Ma- 
she suffered from a temporary'dame, his mother, and demand 
increase of fever, she soon got;his instant dismissal from her! I 
over it and was all the better|came to nurse a sick person, not 
afterwards. to favour a courtship. Reflect, 
Sister Agatha found it out.| Mademoiselle, on my position.” 
Marie, as a gage d’amour — the| ‘Oh Madame! my mother! — 
most sacred she possessed —'dear Sainte Agathe! — do not 
gave M. Adolphe one of herjdestroy me — do not quite kill 
little medallions. And the Sister|me! Oh, Sainte Agathe, do not 
missed it. : go to Madame Adolphe! She will 
“Where has it gone to,|take away her son, and that 
wretched child? What has be-|would kill me!” And poor little 
come of the blessed medallion?) Marie wrung her hands. 
YU, what a huge, enormous sin} But the Sister was a rigid per- 





you have committed!” son with severe notions of duty 
“J gave it to M. Adolphe, Ma-|— in other people. No prayers 
dame.” were availing. She shook her 


“A demoiselle give presents to;head mournfully, declared she 
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was in despair, but was none the!sons who marry themselves, Ma- 
less resolved. Off she went to|dame Adolphe’s views were para- 
Madame Adolphe to detail all!mount, and Mademoiselle Marie 
she knew of her son’s love-lorn; must be forgotten. 
proceedings. Jules came home, and his mo- 
Madame Adolphe was shocked | ther welcomed him stiffly. : 
— grieved — terrified — ago-| “ y mother, what has vexed 
nized. Being a woman of super-!you?” he said, eating his sorrel 
stitious imagination she askedj|soup very hot. It was a fast day, 
earnestly if Marie possessed any/and they had a refreshing soup 
yhiltre, any charm, by which she|made of green leaves and milk. 
had worked on M. Adolphe. The! “My heart is full, Jules.” 
Sister considered the matter at-| “What has happened, mo- 
tentively; but told her “No!”)ther?” | 
for even if she had possessed; ‘The SisterSainte Agathe, my 
any, those three blessed medal-|son” — The blood came into M. 
lions would have nullified it.| Adolphe’s face. 
This silenced the suspicion ef-| “Well, what of the Sister 
fectually; and Madame Adolphe | Sainte Agathe?” 
kissed the Sister on both cheeks,| ‘She has shown me my son’s 
in joyful gratitude that she had|heart.” 
hung the three medals round! M. Adolphe attempted a plea- 
Marie’s neck. Llowever Madame] santry. 
Adolphe had but one path to} ‘assure you, mother, the old 
take, and it must be taken re-| Sainte showed you a counterfeit. 
solutely. She had other views|{ possess my own heart; she has 
for her son. Madame Dufour’s/ not got it.” 
daughter had twenty thousand| The pleasantry fell dead. 
francs, and Madaine Dufourhad| “We are talking of business, 
been very amiable to them|Jules,” said the lady severely; 
lately. Madame de Vigny hadjand M. Jules bowed an apology. 
fifteen thousand frances a year,| “You love your young patient, 
and a rich bachelor uncle, and!imyson. The Sister has told me 
Madame de Vigny had asked|— worthy woman — that you 
after M. Adolphe yesterday, andjhave even committed the sin of 
invited him to a party. No; Ma-|giving orof taking a gage d'amour 
dame Adolphe had other views/from her. You know, Jules, it is 
for her Jules, and could not pos- | necessary that you should marry 
sibly entertain the idea of alittle; with money. Now, what mar- 
Mademoiselle Marie, Protestant, |riage portion has this Mademoi- 
dowerless; and, #s far as she|selle Marie?” 
knew, without expectations. In| “Ter beauty and her virtue, 
France, 4g it is the mothers who/my mother.” 
marry their sons, and not the| ‘Her beauty will not keep the 
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house, my son, nor educate your| these respectful summonses, you 
children; for her virtue — that) break with your family for ever; 
may pass. ‘The less it is inquired; you make an open rupture, and 
into the better.” create a public scandal; and no 
‘Mother! — how can you, who} French father or mother will for- 
are so good and kind, say sucha/give you. M. Jules was in a ter- 
cruelty — such a sin?” rible condition, therefore. He 
“Tt is true, my son. Did not)loved his mother tenderly, and 
her friend and patroness Ma-/he could not make up his mind to 
dame Dupuy dismiss her because /arespectful summons. He knew 
of her incautious — vou see I use | her too well to dream of her con- 
mild words — conduct towards| sent to amarriage which had only 
the Comte her husband?” love and poverty for its founda- 
“Tt is a falsehood, mother, in-|tion, now that she had unfolded 
deed!” before him her more ambitious 
“‘My dear Jules, you have lost| projects. No; Madame Adolphe, 
yourhead. Take some medicine|with her beautiful toilette and 
and go to bed.” pleasant manners, was a block of 
“Mother! You speak as if 1;adamant in her will. Jules was 
were still tied to your apronjforced to obey or to defy her; 
strings! I am too old to bejand good, soft-hearted, bearded 
treated as a baby, now!” Jules could notmake up his mind 
“At any rate, my dear Jules, Ij to do that. 
shall treat you so much like a. He went and told Marie, and 
baby as to use my legal power:Marie decided for him. ‘They 
for your good. I forbid you to;bade cach other a sad adicu; 
marry that girl, I will never con-! Jules going- back to his mother 
sent to a ridiculous union, whichia sulky, peevish, irritable man, 
will destroy our position andiand Marie retreating into her 
make my grandchildren beg-'little sorrowful apartments — 
gars.” jher two rooms and a kitchen — 
Madame Adolphe walked out'as still and as retired as a veiled 
of the room, and forbade her son;nun. Nothing could equal the 
to follow her. imelancholy of her life in her 
You may inarry in France, cer-'small apartments, four stories 
tainly, without the consent of high, where she and Josephine 
your parents —you cannotmarry jlived. She very seldom went out; 
in an ordinary way without that and all through the long winter 


consent, if you are a man forty | sat, with her saddened thoughts 


years of age and upwards—after:and sorrowed love, wondering 
three acts of sommations respec-;why she still lived, after having 
tueuses; that is, supposing you, been so near death. 

are twenty-five ycars old. But,; A letter in an unknown hand, 


then, if you have recourse tojand with abroad black seal, came 
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to ‘‘Miss Mary Maconnell” one'day’s work among  hooping- 
day. It was written on thick cough. 

English paper, was unpaid, and; “Jules, my child, do you know 
cost her thirty-two sous. On. the news?” 

opening it she read that her fa-| “No, mother,” said Jules, 
fiers rother, Hugh, had diced. sulkily. 

without a will, and that therefore; He had never been the same 
his property had fallen to herand | son as formerly — had ceased to 
Emilie, as his next of kin, without: be the affectionate, gentle, re- 
any other claimants to interfere. spectful person that most well- 
The housekeeper with the cherry nurtured Frenchmen are — ho- 
ribbons was not mentioned even' nour to them for it!— had grown 


in a codicil. Nor the parrot. (cold, and sullen, and wayward, 
The news:'soon spread in the and led his mother but a poor 
uartier came in turn toe. 

Shae "A Whe. | “And you do not know — the 


. little Marie — i i¢ 
‘“Here’s alucky circumstance!” | e—your ancient friend 


: ad patient?” 
cried Madame Adolphe, when the aa gn 
bath-woman in the Rue de Cour- cn bate oe 
cue fat nee a iene ‘delight you.” pons 
{arie had inherited an enormous | BR ital cate 
fortune. “Behold us all COl-lnansthe me! Married, per- 


tent1” “Perhaps so, my son,” said 
a , 9 

Madame Adolphe was sudden-! Madame Adolphe. setling her 
ly enraptured. ‘Chat dear Marie:j cap. It was trimmed with violets, 
so good; so patient; so self-sa- and was very becoming. rte 
crificing. Madame Adolphe had| “Qh, mother, how cruel you 
never had any objection to Marie: gre!” said Jules, the tears coming 
personally. It was only Marie's ‘into his honest eyes. “1 have 
poverty. Rich, she became at obeyed you faithfully, and sacri- 
once the most beautiful and ficed my own inclinations to your 
charming young person of the| wishes. You ought to spare me 
neighbourhood; one whose ac- mockery and irony!” 
quaintance Madame Adolphe, Madame Adolphe’s lips quiver- 
must really cultivate. ed, and tears came into her eyes 

She caught up her petticoats'too. From sympathy she put her 
on her left side in the marvellous‘ arms round her son’s neck and 
manner of the French women, ‘kissed him. 
tripped away from the bath over; ‘Forgive me, Jules, for all the 
the swimming gutters and filthy; pain 1 have caused you. It was 
streets, without picking up a for your own good. But come 
speck of mud, and hurried home.; with me to the little Marie. She 
Just as Jules entered afteralong,is rich, and you can marry her 
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dren and destroying yourself. ENGLAND. 
Come! We will both ask her for, = 
her love; and she shall find a CHAPTER XXXIV. 


mother, and a fond one, on the! Hrs Sowship would pretty will- 
day when she accepts you as her ingly, I think, have blown the 
husband. Come, my Jules, let House of Commons into the air 
us make the little one happy, and himself; for his dread and jea- 
let me take back my old place in lousy of it knew no bounds all 
my son’s heart through the gentle through his reign. When he was 
mediatorship of his wife!” ;hard pressed for money he was 

Thatnightahlessed soul shone obliged to order it to meet,’ as he 
brilliant with joy, like a star could get no money without it; 
through the dark sky of life; a and when it asked him first to 
happy heart, freighted with love abolish some of the monopolics 
and hope, floated down the rush- ‘in necessaries of life which were 
ing stream of sorrow, to ascend a great grievance to the peepee 
itno more. Marie, kneeling in‘and to redress other public 
the moonlight, thanked (rod for wrongs he flew into a rage and 
the suffering she had passed, gotrid of it again. At one time 
since by that suffering, she said, he wanted it to consent to the 
she knew better what was her Union of England with Scotland, 
prescut bliss. ‘and quarrelled about that. At 

After all the different for- another time it wanted him to put 
malities had been complied with,'down a most infamous Church 
after the consent of mamma had abuse, called the High Commis- 
been duly notified, and the certi- sion Court, and he quarrelled with 
ficate of birth and baptism had it about that. At another time it 
been obtained for the civil mar-'entreated him not to be quite so 
riage; and after all the religious fond of his archbishops and bi- 
rites had been complied with,’ shops who made speeches in his 
Jules and Marie were married. praise too awful to be related, 
All the -faubourg went to Saint but to have some little conside- 
Philippe to see the wedding. ration for the poorPuritan clergy 
Marie was pronounced charming who were persecuted for preach- 
and perfectly dressed; and, to ing intheir own way, and not ac- 
mark the public approbation of cording to the archbishops and 
the whole affair, the quéle—or bishops; and they quarrelled 
collection for the poor made by about that. In short, what with 
one of the bridesmaids — was hating the House of Commons 
larger than it had been since the and pretending not to hate it; and 
great lady of the Quarticr was:what with now sending some of 
married last year. jits members who opposed him, to 
Newgate, or to the Tower, and 
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now telling the rest that they |on this handsome young man, is 
must not presume to make | even more odious to think of, 
speeches about the public affairs, |than the way in which the really 
which could not possibly concern| great men of England conde- 
them; and what with cajoling, |scended to bow down before him. 
and bullying, and frightening, | His great friend was a certain 
and being frightened ; ihe House | Sir Tuomas Overnury, who wrote 
of Commons was the plague of|his love-letters for him and as- 
his Sowship’s existence. it was|sisted him in the duties of his 
pretty firm, however, in main-/}many high places, which his own 
taining its rights, and in insisting /ignorance prevented him from 
that the Parliament should make |discharging. But this same Sir 
the laws, and not the King by his|Thomas having just manhood 
own single proclamations (which |cnough to dissuade the favourite 
he fied hard to do); and hisSow-!from a wicked marriage with the 
ship was often so distressed for| beautiful Countess of Essex, who 
moucy, in consequence, that he|}was to get a divorce from her 
sold every sort of title and public; husband for the purpose; the 
office asif they were merchandise, |said Countess, in her rage, got 
and even invented a new dignity|Sir Thomas put into the ‘Tower, 
called a Baronetcy which any-!and there poisoned him. Then 
body could buy for a thousand 'the favourite and this bad woman 
pounds, were publicly married by the 
These disputes with his Parlia-' King’s pet bishop, with as much 
ments, and his hunting, and his /|to-do and rejoicing, as if he had 
drinking, and his lying in bed — jbeen the best man, and she the 
for he was a great sluggard —, best woman, upon the face of the 
occupied his Sowship pretty well. | earth. . 
The rest of his time he chiefly; But, after a longer sunshine 
peers inhuggingand slobbering than might have been expected 
1is favourites. The first of these'— of seven years or so, that is to 
was Sir Pine Hervenrt, who had! say — another handsome young 
no knowledge whatever, except/man started up and cclipsed the 
of dogs, and horses, and h 








unting,' Earn or Somerset. This was 
but whom he soon made Eanrt or;Grorce Viturers, the youngest 
Montaomery. The next, and a:'son of a Leicestershire gentle- 
much more famous one, was Ro-;'man: who came to Court with all 
nent Carr, or Ken, (for itis not the Paris fashions on him, and 
certain which was his rightname),;could dance as well as the best 
who came from the Border coun-;mountebank that ever was seen. 
try, and whom he soon made Vis-|He soon danced himself into the 
count Rocuester, and after- good graces of his Sowship, and 
wards, Eart or Somerset. The'danced the other favourite out of 
way in which his Sowship doated: favour. ‘Then, it was all at once 
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discovered that the Earl and!ness and wickedness of those dis- 
Countess of Somerset had not} graceful times. The second was, 
deserved all those great promo-|that of the Lady Arabella Stuart, 
tions and mighty rejoicings, and | who alarmed his Sowship mighti- 
they were separately tried for|jly, by privately marrying Wut- 
the murder of Sir Thomas Over-|uiam Stzymour, son of Loxrp 
bury, and for other crimes. But,| Beaucnamr, who was a descen- 
the King was so horribly afraid! dant of King Henry the Seventh, 
of his late favourite’s publicly|and who, his Sowship thought, 
telling some diseracefal things | might consequently increase and 
he knew of him— which he dark-| strengthen any claim she might 
ly threatened to do — that hej one day set up to the throne. She 
was-even examined with two men! was separated from her husband 
standing, one on either side of|(who was put in the Tower) and 
him, each with a cloak in his'crammed into a boat to be con- 
hand, ready to throw it over his|fined at Durham. She escaped in 
head and stop his mouth if he;a man’s dress to get away in a 
should break out with what he/French ship from Gravesend to 
had it in his power to tell. So, aj France, but unhappily missed her 
very lame affair was purposely! husband, who had escaped too, 
made of the trial, and his punish-;and was soon taken. She went 
ment was an allowance of fourjraving mad in the miserable 
thousand pounds a year in retire-|'Tower, and died there after four 
ment; while the countess was/years. The last, and the most 
yardoned and allowed to pass/important of these three dcaths, 
into retirement too. They hated|was that of Prince Henry, the 
one another by this time, and{heir to the throne, in the nine- 
lived to revile and torment each|teenth year of his age. He was a 
other some years. promising young prince, and 

While theese events were in|greatly liked: a quiet, well-con- 
progress, and while his Sowship ducted youth, of whom two very 
was making such an exhibition| good things are known; first, that 
of himself, from day to day and /|his father was jealous of him; se- 
from year to year, as is not often|condly, that he was the friend of 
seen In any sty, three remarkable) Sir Waltcr Raleigh, languishing 
deaths took place in England.|through all those years in the 
The first was that of the Minister,|Tower, and often said that no 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury,|}man but his father would keep 
who was past sixty, and hadunever|such a bird in such a cage. On 
been strong, being deformed from|the occasion of the preparations 
his birth. He said at last that he|for the marriage of his sister the 
had no wish to live: and no Mi-|PrincessElizabeth with a foreign 
nister need have had, Iam sure,’ prince (and an unhappy marriage 
with his expericnce of the mean- lit turned out) he-came from Rich- 
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mond, where he had been very aT, Dosany: The expedition failed; 
to greet his new brother-in-law, | the common men, not finding the 
at the palace at Whitehall.|gold they had expected, muti- 
There he played a great game at| nied; a quarrel broke out be- 
tennis, in his shirt, though it was;tween Sir Walter and the Spa- 
very cold weather, and was seized|niards, who hated him for old 
with an alarming illness and died | successes of his against them; 
within a fortnight of a putrid | and he took and burnt a little 
fever. For this young prince|town called Saint Tuomas, For 
Sir Walter Raleigh wrote, in his|this he was denounced to his 
prison in the Tower, the begin-/Sowship by the Spanish Ambas- 
ning of a History of the World:}sador as a pirate, and returning 
a wonderful instance how little| almost broken-hearted, with his 
his Sowship could do to confine ajhopes and fortunes shattered, 
cat man’s mind, however long|his company of friends dispersed, 
e ea imprison his body. and his brave son (who had been 
And this mention of Sir Walter one of them) killed, he was taken 
Raleigh, who had many faults,/through the treachery of Sim 
but who never showed so many | Lewis Sruxery, his near relation, 
merits as in trouble and adver-|a scoundrel and a Vice-Admiral; 
sity, may bring me at once to the | and was once again immured 
end of his aad story. After an/in his prison-home of so many 
imprisonment in the ‘Tower of|years. 
twelve long years, he proposed; His Sowship being mightily 
to resume those old sea voyages|disappointed in not getting any 
of his, and go to South America| gold, Sir Walter Raléigh was 





in search of gold. His Sowship, 
divided between his wish to be 
on good terms with the Spaniards 
through whose territory Sir Wal- 
ter must pass — he had long had 
an idea of marrying Prinee Henry 
to a Spanish Princess — and his 


tried as unfairly, and with as 
many lies and evasions as the 
judges and law officers and every 
other authority in Church and 
State habitually practised under 
such aKing. After a great deal 
of prevarication on all parts but 


avaricious eagermess to get hold|his own, it was declared that he 
of the gold, did not know what to|must die under his former sen- 
do. But, in the end, he set Sir| tence, now fifteen years old. So, 
Walter free, taking securities for|on the twenty-eighth of October, 
his return; and Sir Walter fitted/one thousand six hundred and 
out an expedition at his own cost,|eighteen, he was shut up in the 
and, on the twenty-eighth of|Gate House at Westminster to 
March, one thousand six hundred | pass his last night on earth, and 
and seventeen, sailed away in|there he took leave of his good 
command of one of its ships,{and faithful lady, who was 
wavhich he ominously called the|worthy to have lived in better 
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days. 


morning, after a cheerful break-| ag 
fast, and a pipe, and a cup of 
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At eight o’clock nextj/in the sixty-sixth year of his 


c. 
The new favourite got on fast. 


ood wine, he was taken to Old| He was made a viscount, he was 
alace Yard in Westminster,|made Duke of Buckingham, he 


where the scaffold was sect up, 


was made a marquis, he was 


and where so many people of|made Master of the Horse, he 


high degree were assembled to 
see him die, that it was a matter 
of some difficulty to get him 
through the crowd. He behaved 
most nobly; but, if anything lay 
heavy on his mind, it was that 
farl of Essex, whose head he 
had seen roll off; and he so- 
lemnly said that he had had no 
hand in bringing him to the 
block, and that he had shed tears 
for him when he died. As the 
morning was very cold, the She- 
riff said, would he come down to 
a fire for a little space and warm 
himself? But Sir Walter thanked 
him, and said no, he would rather 
it were done at once: for he was 
ul of fever and ague, and in an- 
other quarter of an hour his sha- 


king fit would come upon him if| Majest 


he were still alive, and his ene- 
mics might then suppose that he 
trembled for fear. ith that, he 
kneeled and made a very beauti- 
ful and Christian prayer. Before 
he laid his head upon the block, 
he felt the edge of the axe, and 
said, with a smile upon his face, 
that it was a sharp medicine, but 
would cure the worst disease. 
When he was bent down ready 
for death, he said to the execu- 
tioner, finding that he hesitated, 
““What dost thou fear? Strike, 
man!” So, the axe came 
down and struck his head off, 


was made Lord High Admiral ~ 
and the Chief Commander of the 
paleue English forces that had 

ispersed the Spanish Armada, 
was displaced to make room for 
him. He had the whole kingdom 
at his disposal, and his mother 
sold all the profits and honours 
of the State, asif she had kept a 
shop. Sle blazed all over with 
diamonds and other precious 
stones, from his hat-band and his 
ear-rings to his shoes. Yet he 
was an ignorant, presumptuous, 
swaggering compound of knave 
and fool, with nothing but his 
beauty and his dancing to recom- 
mend him, This is the gentleman 
who called himself his Majesty’s 
dog and slave, and called his 
Your Sowship. His 
Sowship called him Srernre; it 
is supposed, because that was a 
nickname for Stephen, and be- 
cause Saint Stephen was gene- 
rally peprevented in pictures as @ 
handsome saint. 

His Sowship was driven some- 
times to his wits’-end by | 
trimming between the gesiit 
dislike of the Catholic relight 
home, and his desire to wheedle 
and flatter it abroad, as his only 
means of getting a rich princess 
for his son’s wife: a part of 
whose fortune he might cram 






into his greasy pockets, Prince 
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‘Charles — or as his Sowship 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


and sound at home again, that 


called him, Baby Charles —)the Spaniards were great fools to 


being now Paince or Wares, the 
old project of a marriage with 
the Spanish King’s daughter had 
been revived for him; and as she 
could not marry a Protestant 
without leave from the Pope, his 
Sowship himself seeretly and 
meanly wrote to his Infallibility, 
asking for it. The negotiation 
for this Spanish marriage takes 
up a larger space in great books 
than you can immagine, but the 
upshot of it all, is, that when it 
had been held off by the Spanish 
Court for a long time, Baby 
Charles and Steenie set off in dis- 
ue as Mr. Thomas Smith and 
r. John Smith, to see the Spa- 
nish Princess; that Baby Charles 
retended to be desperately in 
ove with her, and jumped off 
walls to look at her, and made a 
considerable idiot of himself ina 
good many ways; that she was 
called Princess of Wales, and 
that the whole Spanish Court be- 
lieved Baby Charles to be all but. 
dying for her sake, as he cx- 
ressly told them he was; that 
aby Charles and Steenie came 
back to England, and were re- 
ceived with as much rapture as if 
they had been a blessing to it; 
t_ Baby Charles had actually 
an love with Hennrimrtra 
wee, the French King’s sister, 
whom he had scen in Paris; that 
he thought it a wonderfully fine 
and princely thing te have de- 
ceived the Spaniards, allthrough; 
and that he openly said, with a 






have believed him. 

Like most dishonest men, the 
Prince and the favourite com- 
plained that the people whom 
they had deluded were dishonest. 
They made such misrepresenta- 
tions of the treachery of the Spa- 
niards in this business of the 
Spanish match, that the English 
nation became eager for a war 
with them. Although the gravest 
Spaniards laughed at the idea of 
his Sowship in a warlike attitude, 
the Parliament granted money 
for the beginning of hostilities, 
and the treaties with Spain were 


publicly declared to be at an 
end, The Spanish ambassador 


in London — probably with the 
help of the fallen favourite, the 
Karl of Somerset — being unable 
to obtain speech with his Sow- 
ship, slipped a paper into his 
haud, declaring that he was a 
prisoner in his own house and 
was entirely governed by Buck- 
ingham and his creatures, ‘The 
first effect of this letter was, 
that his Sowship began to 
cry and whine, and took Baby 
Charles away from Steenie, and 
went down to Windsor, gabbling 
all sorts of nonsense. ‘I’be end 
of it was that hisSowship hugged 
his dog and slave, and said he 
was quite satisfied. 

He had given the Prince and 
the favourite almost unlimited 

ower to settle anything with the 

on as to the Spanish marriage; 
and he now, with a view to the 


chuckle, as soon as he was safe} French one, sigued a treaty that 
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all Roman Catholics in England 
should exercise their reieion Ne eee ee 


freely, and should never be re- 
quired to take any oath contrary! Tue beauty and salubrity of 
thereto. Inreturn for this, and Kensington, its combination — 
for other concessions much less:so to speak — of the elegancies 
to be defended, Henrietta Maria'of town and country, and the 
was to become the Prince’s wife, multitude of its associations with 
and was to bring him a fortune of English courts, wits, and litera- 
eight hundred thousand crowns. tare, have long rendered it such 
His Sowship’s cyes were get-|a favourite with the lovers of 
ting red with eagerly looking for;books, that the want of some 
the money, when the end of a|account of it, not altogether 
gluttonous life came upon him;'alien to its character, has con- 
and, after a fortnight’s illness,|stantly surprised them. The 
on Sunday the twenty-seventh of place is not only free from every 
March, one thousand six hundred jthing repulsive to the conside- 
and twenty-five, he died. He hadiration (unless it be one hidden 
reigned twenty-two years, and{spot, which the new improve- 
was fifty-nine years old. I know!ments will do away), but atten- 
of nothing more abominable in|tion is fairly invited throughout. 
history than the adulation that;The way to it is the pleasantest 
was lavished on this King, andjout of town: you may walk in 
the vice and corruption that aaohl hich toad: or on grass, as you 
a barefaced habit of lying pro-|please; the fresh air salutes you 
duced in his court. It is much;from a healthy soil; and there is 
to be doubted whether one man|not a step of the way, from its 
of honour, and not utterly self-;|commencement at Kensington 
disgraced, kept his place near/Gore to its termination beyond 
James the First. Lord Bacon,;Holland House, in which you 
that able and wise philosopher, {are not greeted with the face of 
as the first Judge in the Kingdom |some pleasant memory. 
in this reign, became a public} Here, tomind’s eyes conversant 
spectacle of dishonesty and cor-|with local biography, stands a 
ruption; and in his base flat-|beauty, looking out of a window; 
tery of his Sowship, and in his|there a wit, taiking with othe 
crawling servility to his dog and|wits at a garden gate; thers 
slave, disgraced himself even|poet on the green sward, glad“to 
more. But, a creature like his|get out of the London smoke, and 
Sowship set upon a throne is like |find himself among trees. Here 
the Plague, and everybody re-|come De Veres of the times of 
ceives infection from him. old; Hollands and Davenants of 
the Stuart and Cromwell times; 
Evelyn peering about him soberly,. 
q 
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and Samuel Pepys in a bustle,|doors, not omitting other persons 
Here advance Prior, Swift, Ar-|who are worth half the rest, Mrs. 
buthnot, Gay, Sir Isaac Newton;/|Inchbald for one. Mrs. Inchbald 
Stecle from visiting Addison, | shall close the last generation for 
Walpole from visiting the Foxes,|us; and Coleridge shall bring us 
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Johnson from a dinner with El- 
phinstone, Junius from a com- 
munication with Wilkes. Here, 
in his.carriage, is King William 
the Third, going from the palace 
to open Parliament; Queen Anne, 
for the same purpose; George 
the First, George the Second 


down to our own time. 

Not that we propose to treat 
the subject chronologically, ex- 
cept in exhausting one point at a 
time. The general chronological 
point of view, though good to 
begin with in order to show the 
rise and growth of a place, would 


Ge shall have the pleasure of|not suit inspection into parti- 


ooking at all these personages a 
little more closely); and there, 
from out of Kensington Gardens, 
comes bursting, as if the whole 
recorded polite world were in 
flower all at once, all the fashion 
of the gayest times of those 
sovereigns, blooming — with 
chintzes, full-blown with hoop- 

etticoats, towering with top- 
pete we toupees. Here pee 

audy Mary, quizzing every body, 
and Dad Suffolk, looking dis: 
crect; there the lovely Bellendens 
and Lepells; there, Miss Howe, 
laughing with Nanty Lowther 

(who made her very grave after- 
wards); there, Chesterfield, Han- 
bury Williams, Lord Hervey, 
Miss Chudleigh, not overclothed; 
the Miss Gunnings, drawing 
crowds of admirers; and here is 
Meee Selwyn interchanging wit 

ti¥smy Lady Townshend, the 
Lady Bellaston (so at least it has 
been said) of Tom Jones. _ 

- Who is to know of all this com- 
pany, and not be willing to meet 
it? To meet it therefore we pro- 
pose, both out of doors and in- 





oe 





culars. It would only end in con- 
fusing both place and time, by 
jumping backwards and forwards 
from the same houses for the pur- 
pose of meeting contempofary 
demands. The best way of pro- 
ceeding, after taking the general 
survey, is to set out from some 
particular spot, on the ordinary 
principle of perambulation; and 
so attend to each house or set of 
premises by itself, as far as we 
are acquainted with it. 

Our perambulation, however, 
must not be parochial. Parish 
reography is a singular con- 
Poutider of all received: ideas of 
limitation. Ely Place, Holborn, 
is in the county of Cambridge: 
there are portions of other shires, 
which are in other shires; and, 
parochially considcred, Kensing- 
ton is not only more than Ken- 
sington in some places, but it is 
not Kensington itself in others. 
In Kensington parish, for in- 
stance, are included Earl’s Court, 
Little Chelsea, Old and New 
Brompton, Kensal Green, and 
even some of the housesin Sloane 
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Street; while, on the other hand, nut or chestnut (oak and chest- 
Kensington Palace and Kensing- : nut — chastain— having possibly 
ton Gardens are not in Kensing- the same root in French, and 
ton, butin the parish of St. Mar-|their timber, of which London 
garct’s, Westminster. was built, possessing a good deal 

Taking leave, therefore, of the|in common), Saxon and Norman 
wandering imaginations ofparish-,antiquaries might be led into 
otticers, and confining ourselves: much pleasant dispute as to the 
to the received idea of Kensing- regal or woodland origin of the 
' ton, which is the same as that of, word Kensington — whether the 
the Post Office or Red Book, we oak and chestnut trees, which 
shall consider the locality as cir-| still have representatives in the 
eumscribed by Knightsbridge, district, were the occasion of the 
Earl’s Court, Hammersinith, Not-'name, or whether some Saxon 
ting Mill, and Bayswater; and prince — Alfred, for instance, 
since Kensington is more visited, who was the rebuilder of London 
from the London side than any|— going some fine morning to 
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other, with the London side we 
shall begin. 

But first, for the brief survey 
before mentioned, anda word or 
two respecting the name of the 
place. 

The meaning of the word Ken- 
sington is disputed. It is corm- 
monly derived from the Saxon 
Kyning’s-tun — King’s-town; 
though, as it is written Chenesitun 
in Doomsday Book, and in other 
old records; it has been thought 
traceable to some landed pro- 
prictor of the name of Chenesi — 
a family so called having been 
found living in Somersetshire, in 
the reign of Edward the Confes- 
sor. Another ancient authority 
writes the word Chensnetun. 
Temptations to etymology are 
great; and as the Chenesi family 
was probably the same as the 
modern Cheynés or Cheyneys, 
and Cheyne comes from the old 


look at his woodcutters, and con- 
sidering how good the soil was 
and how fresh the western wind 
upon his brow, chose to set up a 
summerlodge there, in which to 
recreate his profound thoughts, 
and benefit the health which he 
was ruining for his country. 
Whatever was the origin of its 
name, there is no doubt that the 
first inhabited spot of Kensington 
was an enclosure from the great 
Middlesex forest that once oc- 
cupied this side of London, and 
which extended northwards as 
far as Barnet. The woody nature 
of a portion of the district is im- 
plied in a passage in Doomsda 
Book; and records exist whic 
show that forest-trees were abun- 
dant in it as late as the time of 
Henry the Eighth. The over- 
flowings of the Thames, to which 
Chelsea and Hammersmith were 
then subject, stopped short of 


French word chesne (oak), and/the higher ground of Kensing- 
Chensnet might have been chesne-|{ton; there was no great road 


Pe al 
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through it till comparatively mo-'Keeper. So, Happy Keeper (un- 
dern times, the only highway for less detained to keep the pigs), 
travellers westward being the makes the best of his way off, 
old Roman or present Uxbridge blessing this delightful bishop 
road, then bending southerly (as and judge, whose office it is to 
it still branches) to Turnham oust proprietors; and he is per- 
Green; and thus we are to pic-'haps stripped and murdered, 
ture to ourselves the future royal| somewhere about Notting Hill, 
suburb as consisting of half-a-|by his Lordship’s chaplain.* 
dozen rustical tenements of; The De Veres, however, who 
swine-herds and other foresters, | afterwards gave twenty Earls of 
clustering about the homestead|Oxford to the English peerage, 
of the chieftain, or speculator,|were not long in becoming abso- 
whoever he was, that first cleared |lute possessors of the manor of 
away @ spot in that corner. By|Kensington; and they held it, 
degrees dairymen come, and/directly or indirectly, from the 
ploughmen; then vine-growers;/time of the Conqueror nearly up 
and the first Norman proprictor|to that of James the First. It is 
we hear of is a bishop — doubted, nevertheless, whether 
“Albericus de Ver tenet de|they ever resided there; though 
episcopo Constanticnsi Chene-|there was a mansion belonging 
sit(um).” to them, which occupied a site 
ubrey de Vere holds Ken-j|near the present Holland House, 
sington of the Bishop of Con-,and which is still represented by 
stance, a kind of remnant of a successor. 
So writes Doomsday Book.| We shall have more to say of the 
Constance is Coutances in Nor-| family by and by. 
mandy; and the bishop, who was} But whatever was the impor- 
probably anything but a re-jtance of the district as the pos- 
verend personage in the modern|session of a race of nobles, it 
sense of the epithet, but a stal-/obtains no distinct or certain 
wart, jolly fellow, clad in arms|image in the mind of the taqpo- 
cap-d-pie, was also Grand Justi-| grapher, till Holland House itself 
ciary of England — that is to|makes its appearance; which was 
say, one whose business it was to|not till the reign of James the 
do injustice to Englishmen, and| First, when it was built by Sir 
see their goods and chattels de-| Walter Cope, who had purchased 
livered over to his countrymen,/the estate towards the close of 
the Normans. Accordingly, to/the reign preecding. A succes- 
sct a good legalexample, the Jus-| sion of noble and other residents, 


ticiary seizes upon this manor 

of Kensington, which belonged, * For the crimes and iniquities of the 
: rT; : ” military churchmen who came over with 
it seems, to aha ° Edward, > | William of Normandy, see Thierry‘s His- 
name which signifies Happy tory of the Conquest -— passim. 
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of whom we shall have to speak,! Kuightsbridge to the Palace the 
and who have rendered it one of| houses still occupy only one side 
the most interesting objects ini of the way. 
the neighbourhood of London,| It is a very pleasant way, 
soon brought shops and houses especially if you come through 
about it; Campden House, the;the Park. When we quit Pic- 
seat of Lord Campden, arose not! cadilly for Hyde Park Corner, 
long after Holland House; the; we, for our parts, always fancy 
healthiness and fashion of theithat the air, somehow, fecls not 
place attracted other families of: only fresher, but whiter; and 
distinction; and its importance | this feeling increases, as we find 
was completed when King Wil-!the turf under our feet and the 
liam bought the house and fresh air in one’s face. The road- 
rounds of the Finch family! way through Knightsbridge, with 
Earls of Nottingham), and con-|its rows of houses on one side, 
verted the house into a palace,}and its barracks on the other, is 
and the grounds into royal gar-inot so agreeable; though by way 
dens. Holland House, Campden! of compensation, you have the 
House, Kensington House, theichance of having your eyes re- 
Square, the Palace, and the Gar-|freshed with a dign fied serjeant 
dens, are the six oldest objects! of dragoons, too fat for his sash, 
of interest in Kensington; and /and a tall private, walking with a 
lively and abundant are the me-| little woman. 
moriuals they have left us. | The long, and again unoc- 
But newer creations possess|cupied side of the road, in the 
their interest also, up to the la-| Park, reaching from the Knights- 
test period; and it may be said,/ bridge Barracks to within a short 
without the usual hazards at- | distance of the Gardens, lately 
tending prefatory commenida-: presented tothe eyes of the world 
tion, that in comparison with!a spectacle singularly illustrative 
“Kingly Kensington,” as Swift: of the advanced character of the 
called it, every other suburb of,age, and such, we believe, as no 
London, however interesting in; attempts to bring back a worse 
its degree, is but as the strip of, spirit in Europe will deprive of 
garden before one of its houses, ;its good effects, however threa- 
compared with Kensington Gar-'tening those attempts may ap- 
dens themselves during the;pear. When it was determined 
height of their season. jthat the structure in which the 
We begin our perambulation, | GreatExhibition was held should 
as proposed, on the side next the 're-appear in another quarter, and 
metropolis; we should rather'this too with those improvements 
say, next Piccadilly; for the me-|in point of size and treatment 
tropolis, alas! and Kensington,' which the designer himself had 
are now joined; though from/longed for power to effect, we felt 
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lad to have the old trees and|blunted cone; though the 
the hope of the old) turf back|elegance to which the spot has 
again, undisturbed, and rejoiced|attained must not let us forget, 
in aresult, upon which, in fact, |that the same word has been em- 
all parties were to be con-|ployed in the sense of mud and 

atulated. We began to own,|dirt, and that the road in this 
that there ccrtainly had been a|quarter used to be in very bad 
dustand a kick-up about the once} condition. Lord Hervey, writing 
quiet approach to Kensington —|towards the middle of the last 
a turmoil of crowds, and omni-|century, describes it as shocking. 
buses, and cabs, of hot faces|And the royal roads through the 


and loud voices, of stalls, dogs,| Park were little better. 


penny trumpets, policemen, an 


“The removing from Kensing- 


extempore public-houses—which | ton to Saint Jaines’s for the pur- 


for the sake of the many them- 
selves one could hardly have 
wished to sce continued, lest 
they also should ultimately have 
missed their portion in the tran- 
quil pleasures of the few. Multi- 
tudes became somewhat too mul- 
titudinous. European brother- 
hood itsclf, now and then, felt 
its toes trodden upon a little too 
sharply. The most gencrous 
emulations, if they want clbow- 
room, are in danger of relapsing 
into antagonisms. A javeuile wit 
in the shape of a pot-boy, who 
appears to have possessed a pro- 
found natural insight into this 
tendency of the mecting of ex- 
tremes, cried out one day to a 
couple of foreigners who were 
showing symptoms of a sct-to, 
“Go it, All Nations!” 

The road from Knightsbridge 
to Kensington, which the Great 
Exhibition looked on, is called 
the Gore —a word, which, with 
the surveyor as well as the 
sempstress, appears to mean a 
slip or graft of something in ad- 
dition, and of the shape of a 


pose of facilitating the Queen's 
intercourse with Ministers, secms 
in our days” (observes the editor 
of his ]ordship’s Memoirs) “very 
singular; but the following ex- 
tract from a letter to his mother, 
dated twenty-scventh of Novem- 
ber, seventeen hundred and 
thirty-six, will explain it: — 

‘¢¢'I'he road between this place 
(Kensington) and London_ is 
grown so infamously bad, that 
we live here in the same solitude 
as we should do if cast on a rock 
in the middle of the ocean; and 
all the Londoners tell us there is 
between them and us a great im- 
passable gulf of mud. There are 
two roads through the park; but 
the new one is so convex, and 
the old one so concave, that by 
this extreine of faults they agrec 
in the common one of being, like 
the high road, impassable.’ ” 
VolLIL., p. 189. 

Kensington Gore commences 
opposite Prince’s Gate with the 
mansion called Ennismore, or 
Listowel House, formerly Kings- 
ton House. It is now the re- 
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sidence of the nobleman who pos- 
sesses those two first titles; was 
lately that of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley; and was built by the once 
notorious Duchess of Kingston, 
famous in the annals of bigamy. 
The Duchess of Kingston — 
the Miss Chudleigh of whom we 
have had a glimpse by anticipa- 
tion in Kensington Gardens — 
was an adventuress, who, after 
playing tricks with a parish re- 
gister for the purpose of alternate- 
ly falsifying and substantiating 
a real marriage, according as 
the prospects of her husband 
varicd, imposed herself on a 
duke for a spinster, and survived 
him as his duchess till unmasked 
by a court of law. She was a 
well-born and handsome, but 
coarse-minded woman, qualified 
toimpose on none but very young 
or very shallow admirers. Her 
first husband, who became Earl 
of Bristol, was at the time of his 
marriage a young scaman, just 
out of his teens; and the duke, 
her second husband, though he 
was nephew of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, appears never to 
have outgrown the teens of his 
understanding. Hating prolixity 
and mock-modesty, her lady- 
ship’s maxim, we are told, was to 
be “short, clear, and surprising ;” 
so she concentrated her rhetoric 
Into swearing, and dressed in a 
ee next to not dressing at all. 
The wealth, however, which was 
bequeathed her by the duke, 
enabled her, in spite of the loss 
of his title in England, to go and 
flare as a duchess abroad, where 
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her jewels made her the friend of 


sovercigns. And the Pope figured 


in her will. 


Marquis Wellesley redeems 


Kingston House from the dis- 
grace of its origin; for he was a 
highly refined personage. Some 
thought him too refined; and 


stories were told of the care 


which he took of his complexion. 
Fastidious he certainly was; fond 


of pomp and show, when he 
governed India; and a little too 
superfine perhaps in his tastes al- 
ways. There was a curious dif- 
ference in these, as well as in 
some other respects, between 
him and his brother, the great 
soldicr. But we must not lightly 
believe stories to the disparage- 
ment of those who mingle Infirmi- 
ties with great qualities. What 
is certain of the Marquis Welles- 
ley is, that with all his aristocra- 
tic drawbacks, he was a man of 
gentle and kindly manners in pri- 
vate; very generous; an encerge- 
tic, judicious, and upon the 
whole singularly iberal states- 
minan for an extender of empire; 
and that the passion in him which 
survived all others, was a love of 
the classical studies of his boy- 
hood. This was so strony, that 
he directed himself to be buricd 
at Eton College, where he had 
been brought up; a triumphant 
testunony surely to the natural 
goodness of his heart. It is affect- 
ing to our common humanity to 
see one of the most public of 
statesmen, and one of the most sc- 
questered of poets (Gray, in his 
Ode) thus meeting on the same 
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good old ground of boyish remi-|late years — that is to say, of 
niscence. cou in anal conjunction — 
were that which you pass just be- 

a helda helov'd err r aii fore reaching Hd Cabinet Exhibi. 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, tion, and another lower down the 
Aetranger yet to paln: road, the former of these rows is 
Notin vain, however, if their in-/| still inscribed Kensington Gore, 
fluence thus accompanies us'and is the spot emphatically so 
through life, and greets our ap-jcalled. Itis, also, to distinguish 
proaches to the grave. it from the other, sometimes 
A curious local pre-eminence! called the Upper Gore. We no- 
attends Kingston House, little | tice it the more particularly, be- 
suspected by those who pass;cause it is remarkable, among 
it. It stands on the hig est other respects, for its style of 
round between London andibuilding. It consists but of five 
Windsor Castle. houses, four of which are faced 
Next to this mansion is a row; with white stucco, all of them 
of new houses, each too high for! very small, and numbers two and 
its width, called Prince’s Gate.|three apparently consisting but 
They resemble a set of tall thin: of one room — a drawing-roomn— 
gentlemen, squeezing together with six windows. Yet rey have 
to look at something over thejan air of elegance, and even of 
mar distinction. They look as if they 
he old wall, containing their had been intended for the out- 
neighbour Park House, indicates, houses, or lodge, of some great 
the northern boundary of the mansion which was never built; 
once famous Kensington orjand, as if, upon the failure of 
Brompton Park Nursery, which/that project, they had been di- 
figures in the pages of the Spec-|vided into apartments for re- 
tator as the establishment of Mes-'tainers of the Court. You might 
sieurs London and Wisc, themost: ima ine that a supernumerary set 
celebrated gardeners of their,of Maids of Honour had lived 
time. It commenced in the rcign ‘there (if Maids of Honour could 
of Charles the Sccond; furnished live alone); or that five younger 
all England with plants; and is'brothers of Lords of the Bed- 
only now giving up its last green: chamber had been the occupants 
phos before the rise of new;—all being bachelors, and ex- 
uildings. pecting places in reversion. The 
We have said that Kensington|two houses, which seem to be 
Gore, in Red Books and Direc-;nothing but one drawing-room, 
tories, is understood to begin at| possess, however, parlours and 
pees (or Ennismore) House. second stories at the back, and 
And such is the case. But, as | have ood gardens; so that what - 


the only rows of houses, till of;with their Howers behind them, 
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the park in front, and their own|called Hamilton Lodge, was the 
neatness and elegance, the minia-| occasional residence of the once 
ture aristocracy of their ap-|famous demagogue, Wilkes —a 
pearance is not ill borne out. man as much over-estimated per- 

In the year eighteen hundred | haps by his admirers for a patrio- 
and sixteen, Mrs. Inchbald (of|tism which was never thoroughly 
whom more hereafter) knocked disinterested, as he was depre- 
at the door of one of these|ciated for a libertinism by no 
houses, in hopes of getting the |means unaccompanied with good 
apartments that were to let; but) qualities. ‘Jack Wilkes,” as he 
the lodging-house lady was s0|was familiarly called — Member 
fine a personage, and so very un-|of Parliament, Alderman, fine 
accommodating, besides reser-|gentleman, scholar, coarse wit, 
ving all the prospect for herself,)and middling writer — was cer- 
and charging a round sum for the; tainly an impudent dog, in more 
rooms which had no prospect, | senses than that of Jack Absolute 
that the authoress of the Simpleiin the play. Excess of animal 
Story indignantly walked off./spirits, and the want of any 
She says that the furniture was | depth of perception into some of 
crazy; that she would not have;the gravest questions, led him 
accepted the first floor had it/into outrages against decorum 
been offered her for nothing; and | that were justly denounced by all 
that one of her big trunks would | but the hypocritical. Neverthe- 
have taken up half the bed-jless the country is indebted to 
room. him for more than one benefit, 

Since that day, therc is reason particularly the freedom from 
to believe that the furniture has/arbitrary arrest; and the two 
much improved; for besides the| daughters that Jack left behind 
air of taste which is diffused over; him, illegitimate as well as legi- 
all the little stuccoed houses,|timate, were models of well- 
they have boasted divers inhabi-|educated, estimable women, as 
tants of worship; and at number |fond of their father as he had 
five lived Count D’Orsay, whose! shown himself fond of them. The 
name is publicly synonymous popularity to which he had at- 
with elegant and graceful ac- tained at onc time was immense. 
complishment, and who, by: Wilkes and Liberty” was the 
those who knew him well, is af-.motto of the universal English 
fectionatcly remembered and re-ination. Jt was on every wall; 
gretted, as a man whose great sometimes on every door, and on 
abilities might have raised him to every coach (to enable it to get 
any distinction, and whose gentle along); it stamped the butter- 











heart even a world of fashion gad doe the biscuits, the ginger- 
unspoiled. | bread; in short, had so identified 
Number two, in thisrow, now,one word with the other, that a 
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wit, writing to somebody, began 
his’ letter Srith, ee Sir) 'T ake 
the Wilkes and liberty to assure 
ou—” 
Wilkes prospered so well by 
his patriotism that he maintained 
three establishments at a time; 
one in the Isle of Wight for the 
summer; another in Grosvenor 
Square, where his daughter Mary 
kept house for him; and the third 
at this place in Kensington Gore, 
where his second daughter, Har- 
rict, lived with her mother, a Mrs. 
Arnold, who assisted in training 
her with a propricty that must 
have been thought remarkable. 
The first daughter, who was as 
plain and as lively as her father, 
died unmarried, universally la- 
mented. The other, a very agrec- 
able lady in face as well as in 
manners, we had the pleasure of 
secing once in company with her 
husband, the late estimable Ser- 
jeant Rough, who became a judge 
in India, and who deplored her 
loss. 
A Kensington memorandum b 

Wilkes will show what high visi- 
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sington to the City, deaf to the 
solicitations of the hackney- 
coachmen, and not at all mind- 
ing, or rather perhaps courting, 
the attention of everybody else 
to an appearance which must al- 
ways have been remarkable. Per- 
sonal defects deprecate or defy 
noticc, according to the dispo- 
sition of the individual. Wilkes 
was not disposed to deprecate 
anything. He was tall, meagre, 
and sallow, with an underhung, 
grinning, good-humoured jaw, 
and an obliquity of vision which, 
however objectionable in the 
eyes of opponents, occasioned 
the famous vindication from a 
partisan, that its possessor did 
not “squint more than a gentle- 
man should.” Upon the strength 
of his having been a Colonel of 
Militia, the venerable patriot 
daily attired this person in a suit 
of scarlet and buff, with a rosette 
in his cocked hat, and a pair of 
military boots; and the reader 
may fancy him thus coming to- 
wards Knightsbridge, ready to 
take off the hat in the highest 


tors hchad, and how wellhecould|style of good breeding to any- 


cutertain them: — 


body that courted it, or. to give 


“Mr. Swinburne dined with us lust/the gentleman “satisfaction,” if 
Sunday, with Monsieur Barthelemi, and|he was disrespectful to the squint. 


the Counts Woronzow and Nesselrode. 
I gave them the chicken turtle dressed 


at the London Tavern, a haunch of| Was 


For Wilkes was as brave as he 
light-hearted. He was an odd 


venison, and was served by James and/kind of English-Frenchman that 


Samuel from Prince’s Court, who behave 
very well. The day passed very cheer- 
fully, and they all expressed themsclves 
highly delighted.” 

Wilkes, who lived to a good 
age, owing probably to his love 
of exercise, was in the habit, to 


had strayed into Farringdon- 
Ward-Without; and he ultimate- 
ly mystified both King and 
people: for he was really of no 
party but that of pleasure and a 

ne coat. The best thing about 


the last, of walking from Ken-|him was his love of his daugh- 
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ters; just as the pleasantest thing |is true, when Lord Mayor, invited 


in the French is their walking 
about with their families on the 
Boulevards, after all the turbu- 
lence and volatility of their in- 
surrections. 

But an interest attaches to this 
house of Wilkes’s, far beyond 
these pleasant anomalics: for 
here Junius visited. At this door, 
knocking towards dinner-time, 
might be seen a tall good-looking 
gentleman of an imposing pre- 
senee, who if anybody passing 
by had known who he was, and 
had chosen to go and tell it, 
might have been the inaking of 
the man’s fortune. This was Philip 
Francis, afterwards one of the 
denouncers of Hastings, ulti- 
mately Sir Philip Francis, K.B., 
and now, since the publication of 
Mr. Taylor’s book on the subject, 
understood to be that “mighty 
boar of the forest,” as Burke 
called him, trampling down all 
before him, the author ofJunius’s 
Letters. Mrs. Rough said, that 
he dined at Kensington frequent- 
ly, and that he once cut off a lock 
of her hair. She was then a child. 
She only knew himas Mr. Francis ; 
but she had “an obscure imagi- 
nation that her father once said 
she had met Junius.” He might 
80, in after days; but we feel con- 
vinced that Wilkes did not know 
him for Junius at the time. He 
treats the latter in his correspon- 
dence with a reverence which 
was not compatible with “ Wilkes 
and liberty.” He took Junius, we 
suspect, to be Burke or Chatham, 
probably the latter. He once, it 


the Great Unknown to a ball, 
adding, in a truly French style 
of classical allusion (then the 
tone of the day) how happy he 
should be to sce “ his Portia( Miss 
Wilkes) dance a graccful minuet 
with Junius Brutus.” But Junius 
Brutus saw the absurdity of the 
conjunction; answering that he 
acknowledged the relation be- 
tween “Cato and Portia,” but in 
truth could see “no connexion 
between Junius and a minuct.” 
His “age and figure” too, he 
said, “would have done little 
credit to his partner.” In a pre- 
vious letter Wilkes had said, that 
he did not mean to indulge “the 
impertinent curiosity of finding 
out the most important seeret of 
our times, the author of Junius. 
Ife would not attempt with pro- 
fanc hands to tear the veil of the 
sanctuary. He was disposed, 
with the inhabitants of Attica, to 
erect‘fity altar to the unknown 
vod of our political idolatry, and 
would be content to worship in 
clouds and darkness.” Uf pon 
which not inclegant comparison 
Junius, still keeping his state, 
though smiling with condescend- 
ing pleasantry, observes, that he 
is “much flattered, as Mr. Wilkes 
politely intended he should he, 
with the worship he is pleased to 
pay to the unknown god. I find,” 
he continues, “I am treated as 
other gods usually are by their 
votaries, with sacrifice and cere- 
mony in abundance, and very 
little obedience. The profession 
of your faith is unexceptionable; 
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but I am a modest deity, and!authority,which, not im penis 
should be as well satisfied with) is the same as our own, different. 
good works and morality.” This| reported, is, thatSir Philip, oe 
is admirable, and full of matter;| excessively tired, not only wit. 
but it is not the style that would|the story in question, but with 
have occurred between Johnj others of the same sort which he 
Wilkes, Esquire, Sheriff of Lon-| was in the habit of hearing at the 
don, possessor of three establish-|same table, interrupted the royal 
ments, and Mr. Francis, at that! narration with the politer, but 
time clerk in the War Office, and! not less significant words, “ Well, 
in the habit of dining at his table. | and the result, Sir, if you please?” 
We mustadd, that we take Lord! The result was, that he was never 
Chatham, Burke, and Earl Tem-| invited more; and our informant 
le to have been in the secret of| added, that as such a penalty was 
duniags Letters; that the bra cern. it is not improbable that 
former objects of his admiration| it was deliberately incurred. 
stimulated his manner; and that 
ne oar ap ee Pee vesrintec tp 
urnished him with remarks. Nor ; r ; 
would it have surprised us, (be- GARDEN-GAMES. 
fore Mr. Taylor published his) Wer entreat our juvenile 
book) had Temple turned out to|readers — to whom this article is 
be Junius, himself. But this is! especially addressed —not to cri- 
not the place for discussing the|ticise the name “ gardcn-games,” 
question. too severely. 

We take the opportunity of} It simply means that class of 
giving a variation of the story/game at which nothing is won 
which Mr. Taylor relates respect-|save good humour, and nothing 
ing the behaviour of Sir Philip!lost save an idle hour or two — 
at the table of George the Fourth ;| which equally avoids the excite- 
he should rather have said the'ment of cards, the fatigue of 

rince Regent; for there was no| boyish sports, and the perpetual 
George the Fourth till after the|kissing of “forfeits” — the sort 
death of Francis. “Sir Philip,”|of thing young gentlemen of 
says Mr. Taylor, ‘‘was impetuous, /twelve would term girlish, and 
and somewhat abrupt in manner.! which older young gentlemen of 
He once interrupted George the eighteen would call “slow.” But 
Fourth at the royal table (and'why go on classing, when an 
we are credibly informed that he|example is so much clearer than 
frequently dined there) in the adefinition, and when we see that 
midst of a tedious story, with a} our young readers will exactly 
‘Well, Sir, well!’” Our version: know what we mean, when we 

of this anecdote, without mean-| say we mean such pe as Puss 
Ing to impugn Mr, Taylor’sjin the Corner, and Oranges and 
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T.emons — games which, not re-| —- No, no, we'll take care 
and having too much movement, The Colonel remarks, 


for the drawing-room, (save at Then I will complain 
Christmas, when our drawing-| To the mighty buke Bourbon. 
rooms become play-grounds) are’ A threat which the Tower almost 
eminently fitted for the garden? | echoes by shouting, 

Old, reflective readers inay per- Well, you may complain 
haps be interested in observing} - _—‘ To the mighty Duke Bourbon, 
how the ancient French chivalry; The Captain and the Colonel 
and gallantry are manifest in the then prostrate themselves on 
sports of the educated French ‘their knees before the Duke, and 
children of the present day. Our ‘the following dialogue ensues :— 
younger readers may be pleased! Uap. and Col. Oh, my Duke, oh, my 
to know how their contempora-} | __ Prince, 
ries amuse themselves on the! We have brought a sad complaint. 
other side of the channel, and, uke. Colonel, pray — Captain, pray — 
may perhaps use the information| What the mischicf do ye want? 


we give to increase their own) Cap and ee Will you please a soldior 


bs . . ” 5 
store of gar den Gaines. Just to knock the castle down. 
We begin with the game of La 


tour, prends garde. Here, the 
Tower which plays the defensive 
tty is represented by two young! - 


‘with the addition of a single 
adies who hold each other by} feel 
the hand as tightly as ossible;| Guardsman, return to the Tower. 

‘Lhe same process of summoning 


for the separation of the hands; and defying takes place, and the 


constitutes the demolition of the ofcers 0 Gack tothe Duke, re- 


edifice. Another stately young! seating thei Gamands fer as. 


person represents the Duke; who | sistance, until all the guards are 


is blessed with a son and heir, 
: : one by one granted by the august 
and is surrounded by a body "'potentate. The Duke’s son is 


guard, which may be large orjtion gent to make the attempt, 


small, according to the magni-|the verses being slightly modified 


tude of the party. Nevertheless, to suit the altered circumstances; 


however few the soldiers, there ond when this noble youth has 


ought to be two officers, acaptain pag like the rest, the Duke is 


and a colonel; and these begin| 
the game by accosting the Tower a to head the attack in 


thus: — 

Cap. and Col. Will your Highness come 
yourself, 
Just to knock the castle down. 


; Duke. Willingly 1°11 go myself 
The Tower gallantly replies; And I ‘ll knock the castle down. 


i Duke. Yes, a soldier I will grant, 
Just to knock the castle down. 


The Captain and the Colonel, 











Tower, Tower, here we are, 
Come to knock you down. 
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The attack now begins in good | 
earnest, the invading party doing 
all they can to separate the hands 
of the Tower. Promotion from 
the ranks is the system in this 
game, as well as in the real: 
French army; and the soldier 
who succeeds in breaking the 
tower is proclaimed Duke i 
place of his less efficient leader ; 
so that if the great Bourbon 
would keep his place, he must 
show his qualification for it by 
superior strength or dexterity. 

f this strange little game looks 
like an episode from some chival- 
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The walls are far too high, 
Oh gay, oh gay, oh gay — 

The walls are far too high, 
Thou gallant cavalier. 


Then the cavalier removes one 
of the surrounding young ladies, 
who, as the following dialogue 


informs us, is cohsidered a stone 


Group. 


a of the edifice: 


Group. One stone is not enough, 
Oh gay, oh gay, oh gay — 

One stone is not enough, 
Thou gallant cavalier. 


Cuv. Then I will pull down two, 
Oh gay, vh gay, oh gay — 
Then J will pull down two, 
Yes, I the cavalier. 


ric romance, very inartificially} And he does pull down two, 
dramatized, another game, called |and three, and four, varying his 
La Marguerite, in which a lady in|verse on each occasion, until at 
a castle is the principal perilast only one stone is left, and 
sonage, smacks still more of the|she (the stone) holds the gown 
days of Amadis and of Palmerin.|tight over the head of Margue- 
The young lady who representsjrite, who now somewhat re- 


the fair Marguerite knecls down |sembles a pudding in a bag. 
in the inidst of several others. 
These young ladies, raising her'| 
frock over her head, thus form 
the castle in which she resides. — 
To this castle another child, re- 
presenting the gallant cavalier, 
advances, singing: 
Oh, where ts Marguerite? 
Oh gay, oh gay, oh gay — 


Oh, where is Marguerite ? 
Here comes the cavalier. 


The group replies: 


She's in her castle strong, 
Oh gay, oh gay, oh gay — 

She's in her castle strong, 
Thou gallant cavalier. 


Cav. But can she not be seen? 
Oh gay, oh gay, oh guy — 
But can she not be seen, 
By me, the cavalier? 


the game diminishes also. 


As 
of 
he 
cavalier no longer singing, but, 
speaking in vulgar prose, asks 
the remaining stone: — 

‘‘What have you got there?” 
and receives the unromantic an- 
swer: 

“A bundle of linen for the 
laundry.” 

“Then,” says the cavalier 
“Tll fetch my little knife an 
cut it.” 

The girl now lets go the frock, 
and Marguerite, being thus dis- 
covered, instantly takes flight, 
pursued by the rest of the party. 

There is a meagre prose in the 
lame and impotent conclusion of 


Accurate symbol of life! 
the ladies diminish, the iba 
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this game; which, coming as itiand a shout of “Here we go 
does after so stately a beginning,:round the mulberry tree!” &c. 
almost inspires a feeling of me-|'The French have precisely the 
lancholy. It is like the chirp of;same game, with the peculiarity 
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a young poetical soul immured 


amidst the routine of a counting-jis the Bri 


house. 

The following game, which 
goes by the name of Promenons- 
nous dans les bois (let us take a 
walk in the wood), has, if we mis- 
take not, some kindred sport in 
England. One young lady of the 


party is the wolf, another is the; 


deer, while all the rest constitute 
the deer’s tail by a continuous 
holding of frocks. The wolf is 
concealed at first, and the deer, 
with her tail as chorus, saunters 
merrily about singing 

Amidst the woods we'll roam about, 

Until the frightful wolf comes out. 


Then comes a bit. of prose. 
“Wolf, wolf, are you there?” 
says the decr. The wolf answers, 
first, “No,” — afterwards, “Yes.” 
They then again become poc- 
tical — 

Wolf. I'm a wolf, and I will eat you. 

Deer, I'm a deer, and will defeat you. 

The rest of the game consists 
of the wolf’s endeavour to snatch 
away the different joints of the 
tail, while the deer defends them 
by stretching out her arms, and 
ayes his advances. 

n England the Mulberry tree, 
which is often a mulberry tree by 


‘that the a scene of action 


The 


re of Avignon. 
song runs thus: 
On the bridge of Avignon 
All the world will dance away 5 


On the bridge of Avignon 
All will dance about. 


This is the way the dandies go, 

On the bridge of Avignon; 
All the world will dance away, &e. 
This is the way the friars go, &c. 


This last imitation shows that 
ithe young ladies of France carry 
\their sarcasm into higher places 
than the sportive worshippers of 
the ienelieh mulberry tree. 

As far as the poetical merits of 
the pastimes are concerned, the 
yretticst of all these young lady- 
jlike games is Les Fleurs de Mai, 
(the Flowers of May) for which 

some agreeable stanzas have 
been written by M. Edouard 
Neven. The person who sings 
them may represent a male or a 
female gardener — jardinier or 
jardiniére — while all the rest of 
the party are supposed to be an 
| assemblage of dower, each of 
| whom is to join the dancing circle 
‘a8 soon as his or her name is 
called. The only singer is the gar- 
dener him (or her) self, and the 
letters G or L, here affixed to 





name only, is the central point|¢ach stanza, are put for the pur- 


ly 


sempstresses, winding up each 
Imitation with a sudden dance 


imitate the various occupa-/ ower invited is a gentleman or a 
tions of cobblers, tailors and|lady:— 


Flowers of the season, come along all, 
Quick, quick, attend to my call. 
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To L. 


To G. 


To L. 


To G. 


To Le 


To G. 


To L. 


To G. 
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Join the dance, my pretty Rose, |which takes in the names of all, 


Not a sweeter beauty blows; . j * 
Proudly you should hola your head, |28 sbehi and oy ery flower is ex 


Fairest jewel of our bed. |pected to leave the round and 
Here, my Lily of the Valley, |Join the gardener under pain of a 
Stand no longer shilly-shally , fine as s00n as his own name has 


Give the Rose your finest bow. | heen pronounced, there is ample 
You, my Ruse, should curtsey now. iwork for sharp memories and 


Flower, you shrink from human: nimble heels: — 

sight, 
Yet your odour gives delight, Hasten, lovely Rose, to me, 
Come, my gentle Violet, come, Quick, my Lily, you muat be; 


Glad our fields with your perfume.| Now, my gentle Violet — 
Poppy, would you linger yet? 


So, you ‘re there, my Poppy fine,| China-aster, pray make haste; 
Special favourite of mine; Dahlia, precious time you waste; , 
When you hear the cuckoo sing Heart’s-ease, you're asleep, I think! 
Bring us news about the spring. Hither, Jasmine, Tulip, Pink. 


FI ? hasten, h 1 
You, who like a sovereign reign, Be Gbedlent to uiy cull, Beten aes 


Let me not invite in vain; ‘ ° eye 
Quickly say — a little faster, There is nothing very exciting, 
What you think, Queen China-/ or perhaps very Ingenious, in 
eater: these games. But cannot you 
You, too, Monsteur Dahlia, pray, imagine that the groups formed 


With your festal suit 80 gay | ; 
Come and join our floral fate; iby the players would look very 


Never do we close our gate. pretty on a grassplot, on a sum- 


Heart's-ease, here's a place for | Mer evenine? with a Bay back- 
you, ground of flowery parterres? 
Since you teach the maxim true, 
Which descended from above, 
Neighbours as ourselves to love. 


Ah! my small prince, Jessamine, PRIVATE BRIDOON. 


Who was carly taught to twine; é 
You will be a comrade mect, — Ir still wanted ten days of the 


Hither bring your odour sweet. | actual formation of the Camp at 





You, whom al! the world admires, Chobham, when J proceeded, one 
Ll ' covet black as merry day in June, to Chertsey 

ulip, join the floral throng . 
Who for you have waited long. by railway , very much after the 


manner set forth in a previous 
Then as for you, good Master Pink, yo]lyme of Household Words. In 


My nosegay you will make, I think; | . . 
Toke wee ‘the road outside the station-yard 


Among the rest your place secure, | J ‘ : : 
ovial-looking, fair-haired, red- 


*T will not be difficult, I’m sure. |g j 


Flowers of the season, come along all, faced, farmer-like sort of man 
Quick, quick, attend to my call. had drawn up his cart on his re- 
So far there is no great diffi-/turn to Chobham from Chertsey 
culty in the game, since each,market, to invite wayfarers to be 
flower is leisurely called and can'conveyed in his wooden con- 
leisurely obey. venience to the Camp, for the 
But when the following verse,|small charge of three shillings. 
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His offer had been refused by|her tell on, but I don’t mind it 
more than one person when | ac-|now; ‘cause you sce,” he threw 
costed him; and, after a very|in by way of apology for the 
brief parley, I found myself tilt-| brevity of his memory, “’t warn’t 
ing along the shady road andjno business of mme, you know.” 
conversing amicably with my; But there was something that 
companion. He was a gentleman] was his business. He was a copy- 
whose information did not extend} holder, and, “like a many more 
far beyond the boundaries of his|in Chobham,” had right of com- 
own parish; neither was he gifted|;mon, and what he wanted to 
with much imagination. Morc-| know was, “what they (the Chob- 
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over, the faculty of cloquence of 
appeared to have been denicd 
hin; but still he had something 
to say, and he said it. He had 
heard tell of the former camp “in 
the old king’s tine.” He did not 
remember it, I supposed? “Lord 
bless you, no, ’t happened afore 
I was born; 1’m only five-and- 
forty, but my mother remembers 
it —she does. She went to see it 
once when my father and her was 
courting.” Onee! The great era 
of this old lady’s life. “Why, 
she saw George the Third, and 
Queen Charlotte, and all the 
princesses, and a heap of lords 
nnd ladies come over from Wind- 
sor by nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing; when the general, whose 
name she eouidit remember, 


hamites) was to get in the way 
compensation orsomething?” for 
the exact nature of his claim was 
not quite clear to him. ‘“How- 
ever,’ he philosophically ob- 
served, ‘the Court would soon 
settle that, and then he should 
have his rights, he supposed, 
whatever they was!” The juris- 
diction to which he referred was 
simply the Court Baron at Chob- 
ham; which, in his estimation, 
appeared to rank with the cele- 
brated Vehm-Gericht, whose 
mystic proceedings were held 
beneath the shade of the oak and 
lime-tree. Whatever opinion he 
held on this point, he did not at- 
tempt to enforce it by antiquarian 
illustration. Had he done so he 
might have plunged into a dis- 


but he was Duke of Something, |sertation as entertaining as that 
rode on a white horse and had| of the county historian, who tells 
two running footmen, dressed inius that Chobham was originally 
white, who carried his messages | written Cebeham, and belonged 
to everybody about him, She/to the Abbey of Ceortseye, ori- 
would lave been trampled to|ginally called the Isle of Cirotis, 
death, she would, only her young/although, continues the candid 
man (my friend’s father ‘as was’)/uarrator, “who Cirotis was is 
got her out of the {crowd of men|wholly unknown;” and that “a 
and horses, and took her back; composition, called Mead Silver, 
safe to Chobham. 0! she remem-, was paid for many meadows in 
bers a deal more, as I’ve heerd|the parish, in licu of tythe-pay, 
Houschold Words. XXI. 
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bearing one pony per acre,” a'and sand, which could not be 
payment ‘‘said to have been ori-;moved, and under it lay great 
ginally settled in consideration'treasurc,” for the monks would 
of the inhabitants feeding the;scarcely have left the matter in 
Abbot's deer.” Good old times} doubt, or the stone undisturbed. 

those, when the perquisites of| Instead of talking about the 
vert and venison were vested in, past, my charioteer discussed the 
the church! And yet the Abbot’s present, dropping his sentences 
successors -—— notwithstanding now and then, as if he felt their 
Mr. Horsman and the Ecclesias-' full value. He had a good word 
tical Endowments Commission —: to say of most of the landed pro- 
do not altogether, even at the| prietors beside whose grounds 
present day, clothe themselves in‘ we drove, but he was almost elo- 
sackcloth and ashes, and for-: quent in favour of one, a gentle- 
swear the haunch and the flagon./man (he named him) from Lon- 
It was the monks who plantedidon, formerly a sugar-baker or 
the vineyards of which England confectioner, who came down 
once could show a great many: into those parts about five-and- 
one of these, placed on the top'twenty years ago, and bought up 
of St. Ann’s Hh, half-a-mile out) ‘ever such a breadth of the old 
of Chertsey — was a cultivated, | heath.” 

though not a wine-producing,| ‘Where you see them planta- 
“vine-garden, in the memory,’ |tions,” he continued, pointing to 
says the historian, “of a gentle-'fine clumps and doubly-lined 
man now living” (one thousand hedgerows of fir and silver beech, 
eight hundred and four). aes ee nothing then but waste 

| 





chance, too, it was they who gave/land; no road that you could call 
the name of Gracious Pond to a!a road, not a house within two 
large pool or lake on the heath miles, nornothing that you would 
close Chobham, about three-!care to look at. Now, you see, 
quarters of a mile in length, and/there ’s a church and a parish 
covering an extent of sixty acres ;! school where the labourers’ chil- 
they might have countenanced dren get cdwicated, and a par- 
the belicf, that by the miraculous |sonage house, and a post-office 
interposition of Our Ladye of|— and everything comfortable 
Godley —as the Abbey of Chert-|all about. Ah! he’s done a deal 
sey was also called —the springs |of good, he has. He lives down | 
in that district rarely freeze. But here altogether now and makes 
it must have been thesuperstition plenty of work for them that 
of the peasants, not theirs, which | wants it.” 
imagined, as old Aubrey narrates, | At this point, when his com- 
that “on the top of the north side’ munications were waxing more 
of the hill (St. Ann’s), was a huge' circumstantial, my companion 
ne or conglobation of gravel,;suddenly checked himself; an 
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obnoxious thought had intruded | meditated for full five minutes — 
and froze the genial current of his|“‘you can tell me whether they 
soul. He turned round and ab-jhave any laws out there — I 
ruptly said: mean, protected by em, as we 
‘1 don’t know who you may be, jare?”’ 
Sir; but I haven’t got no license} John Dipple! John Dipple! 
for taking passengers in my|'The parish school which we have 
cart.” ue passed was certainly not 
Did I look like an informer?) built when youwereaboy. I strove 
1 put my looks to the test. to make it clear to him that the 
‘What's yourname?” I asked, laws of England were of equal 
pulling out my pocket-book, and|application in the colonies as at 
moistening the tip of the pencil. | home — a fact which seemed to 
-. “D)ipple,” he answered, with a|give him some trouble to com- 
forced, hysterical, mock-merry|prehend; chiefly, 1 suppose, in 


bravado. relation to distance, or it might 
‘Christian name?” be, colour —the popular notion 
© John.” at Chobham probably being that 


“John Dipple, cf Chobham?” |the American colonists are 

I repeated slowly, “not licensed | blacks. 
to —” With a few more brilliant. 
L-.““Isay, master,” heinterrupted,| queries on his part and satisfac- 
getting very red — that is to say,|tory answers on mine, the re- 
much redder — in the face, “you|mainder of the distance was be- 
don’t mean to —.” He could not) guiled. Mr. Dipple deposited me 
*bring the words out; but. fixed/on the common, and then turned 
his blue eyes on me and staredjhis horse’s head towards Chert- 
with all his might. sey, In the expectation — with no 
JTlaughed; and it then dawned ‘further dread of the excise — of 
upon Mr. Dipple’s mind that l)picking up one or two more 
had been joking with him; but I) pedestrians bound on the same 

still further relicved his anxiety, !crrand as myself. 

by confessing to a by-gone occu-| The aspect of the heath, on 
pation, which furnished me with! the fourth of June was very dif- 
something like a reason for the;ferent from what it has since be- 
errand I was now upon. come. ‘Then there were only two 
“And so, Sir, you’ve been injor three hundred men — a few 
the army,” observed Dipple;| companies ofSappersand Miners, 
“and in forcign parts, 1 dareiand drafts from two other regi- 
sayy meuts to furnish fatigue-parties. 
confessed to certain colonies,!A civilian could have made no- 
naming North America. ithing of the ground; the only 
‘Now, Sir,” said he — after | signs of the forthcoming encamp- 
having digested the question he|ment being the half-formed ca- 


S* 
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val 
of the line, three or four wells 
dotted here and there, and the 
tents of the troops I have named, 
with a few hangers-on, such as 
no camp can be without, let the 
regulations say what they please. 
But there were other evidences 
of something toward, in the wag- 
rons that leisurely toiled along 
the sandy road, laden with stable- 
roofing, pickets for the horses, 
and other necessary ctcwtera. 
The drivers of these waggons, 
when they took their receipts to 
be signed, invariably addressed 
the sergeant on duty as ‘“‘general,” 
arank which itwas not in military 
nature to repudiate; besides, it 
made the teamster a happy man 
for the rest of the day. 

I traversed the ground in every 
direction, but as what further be- 
fel me on my first visit had little 
relation to the Camp as it now 
is, 1 pass over the pleasant re- 
mainder of the day, with the 
agrecable walk back to Chertsey 
by a different road through some 
of the pretticst lanes in England, 
and mercly bestow a word of 
grateful acknowledginent on the 
cheap and excellent accommoda- 
tion which the Old Swan atfords. 
Iymay, however, observe, paren- 
thetically, that this accommoda- 
tion has its hmits; for on an 
after-day, the eve of the Qucen’s 
first visit to the Camp, the de- 
mand for roadsters so far ex- 
cceded the supply that the aged 
ostler observed to me in ac- 


stables to the right and left} post-orses 
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grows on happle- 
trees!” 

A second expedition in July 
performed by the road, showed 
me the Camp in full array. There 
is no necessity, perhaps, for be- 
ginning our imspection with the 
reveillé, nor for continuing it 
until tattoo. We will, therefore, 
imagine the first trumpet-call 
that has sent the cavalry to their 
stables, to the tune of ‘Nancy 
Haly,” and the rouse and turn- 
out of the bugles breaking, with 
less feminine pleading, the slum- 
bers of the infantry, and muster- 
ing them for private parade in 
front of their respective com- 
panies’ tents. Let us also imagine 
the morning parade over, the 
inen dismissed, breakfast over, 
the guards mounted, and the va- 
rious minor routine duties gone 
through which occupy all troops 
alike, whether in camp or in bar- 
racks. We will even suppose that 
there has been a heavy field-day 
the day before, and that the 
troops are enjoying a day of rest: 
it fill be more favourable for our 
purpose. 

The Camp is of semicircular 
form, and covers an extent of 
ground, ou the arc, of about two 
miles; the distance between the 
extreme points, ina straight line, 
being something more than a 
mile-and-a-quarter. The cavalry, 
facing the north, are on theright; 
the head-quarters, in front of 
which the Quecn’s tent is pitched, 
come next; the three infantry bri- 


cents of reproach: ‘“Blest if | gades, stretching ncarly east and 
don’t think that people fancies|west, follow. In advance of the 
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latter, but to the left of them, are 
the artillery; and jthe rifle bri- 
gade, in advance of these again, 
occupy the extreme left. _ 

As the majority of visitors 
reach the ground at a spot called 
Long Cross, immediately in the 
rear of Magnet Hill, where the 
tlag-staff is planted, the easicst 
way of seeing as much as can be 
seen is to enter the cavalry lines; 
and, having threaded them up 
and down, to complete the circuit 
of the infantry afterwards. 

At. a dip in the highway, in 
front of the booths for public 
entertainment, is a path beside a 
turf wall which leads up to the 
Camp. This we follow, across a 
newly made causeway, over a 
swamp where the water has been 
dammed up to make a pool for 
various purposes. ‘T'o this cause- 
way a few Sappers and Miners 
are always giving a few finishing 
touches; for it forms part of the 
road which the Queen is obliged 
to traverse when she witnesses 
the evolutions; and, therefore, it 
‘cannot, In their loyal opinion, be 
made secure or smart enough. 
Arrived at the summit of the first. 
slope, a sentry challenges us, 
not for the ordinary parole or 
eountersign, but for the “pass” 
from head-quarters or the Hoe 
Guards, without which the in- 
terior of the’ Camp is invisible. 
That shown, the stranger is free 
to go wherever he chooses. 

We breathe freely now, and 
begin to look aboutus. Having 
been taught by experience to 
walk at a proper distance from 
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tent-pegs — which have a ten- 
dency to trip up unwary feet — 
we reach the cavalry quarters. A 
Huttering camp-colour informs 
us that we are in the midst of the 
Carabineers. Fine fellows, all 
of them. Jackets off, braces 
hanging loose, and shirt-sleeves 
tucked up to the elbows, they 
busy themselves with their own 
or their horscs’ accoutrements. 
There was heavy rain in the 
night, and many a bit, stirrup- 
iron, and steel scabbard must be 
freed from rust. But the burnish- 
ed helnets are, thanks to the 
canvas bags in which they are 
kept, undimmed. 

The men are very courteous, 
and desirous to explain all that a 
stranger wishes to know. Let 
Private Bridoon, of the B troop: 
a tall, handsome, young man, 
with a clear, blue eye, a fresh 
colour, and a long yellow mous- 
tache which does not conceal an 
engaging smile: be the exponent 
of his comrades. — Yes; there is 
plenty to do in Camp, off duty as 
well as on. More than the in- 
fantry? No doubt; look at the 
horses — they want as much 
tending as ourselves, and more 
too. We were badly off in stables 
at first — the horses were picketed 
(tethered is the civilian’s word) 
too low, and some of them got 
staked. But there’s one thing 
we can’t altogether remedy; we 
can’t keep out the wet. The can- 
vas roof is too short for the 
framework [an universal com- 
plaint throughout the Camp], and 
the rain pours in as hard and as 
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often as it likes. The canvasiGeorge the Third. But when he 
ought to have overlapped — it, has taken a careful survey of the 
would be quite as pleasant to interior, he finds that the thing is 
have the rain outside asin; how-‘managed — without difficulty 
ever, we fill up the chinks as well; With their fect towards the 
as We Can. ould you like to go'centre, the men radiate with all 
through the stables? The horses'the symmetry of the spokes of a 
are all quiet. wheel, and have plenty of room 

Private Bridoon leads the way. to turn on their straw beds: with 
He has a general regard for the; space between for such garments 
whole troop and a particular af-:as they castaside during slumber, 
fection for the charger he calls | or require at a momeut’s notice 
hisown. We observe that every; when they wake. There is one 
horse is marked on the shoulder) thing in particular which excites 
with the letter of the troop andthe civilian’s admiration, and that 
its own number, and, on closer:is the tent-pole. It is the dumb- 
exainination, discover that the|waiter of the establishmeut, 
marks are not branded, but;every pendable article hangs 
clipped out with scissars, very; from it and every portable object 
neatly; the process, we are told,'is grouped around it: arms, ac- 
is repeated once a month. The!coutrements, mess-tins, haver- 
interior economy of the stable is'sacks, all a soldicr’s “havings.” 
excellent. A careful watch is al-; What confusion when the pole 
ways kept for the prevention of' gives way! an event not infre- 
accidents. ‘The horses are well;quent when the midnight rain 
fed, well littered, and well|suddenly soaks the canvas, and 
groomed; and it is no wonder when, unless the cords are quick- 
that we find them in such good |ly cased off, the apex of the tent 
condition. Private Bridoon is!is blown off, and the whole fabric 
very well pleased with the com-jfalls — one universal ruin. Pri- 
pe ee in his own person,|vate LBridoon shows us his hel- 

e accepts for his troop, and ha-;met, which, he says, is a great 
ving done the honours of his|deal lighter than that which the 
stable, volunteers the exhibition! regiment wore a few months back, 
of his tent. It is a comfortable/when they themselves were 
place, after all, though it does|‘‘heavy;” he speaks of it as if it 
seem a little too small for the|were a mere feather-weight; and 
number that fill it; and how ten|as to its being cunbrous — there 
or a dozen men — the amount/— see how well it becomes him! 
varies — contrive to stow them-|The Carabineers have also had a 
selves away within that smalljnew sword lately: it is a service- 
circumference, puzzles a civilian | able weapon, well poised, but the 
at first, as much as the apple-|hilt is contracted; there are not 
dumpling mystery puzzled|a dozen men in the regiment 
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whose hands are small enough to 
wield it with case. 

*¢ And who,” we ask the Private 
as we are about to take leave of 
him with thanks for his escort, 
‘are those men in pink flannel 
so busy with spades and wheel- 
barrows? Do they belong to 
your regiment?” “Qh, yes,” is 
the reply; ‘(they are some of our 
officers. The are . cutting 
trenches to drain off the wet from 
their tents.” And we notice that 
they do their sclf-allotted task 
well and earnestly, without 
flinching. Fatigue-parties com- 
posed of rank and file usually 
satisfy the wants of officers in 
quarters; but, in Chobham Camp, 
the officers lay the men under no 
such contribution. When a party 
of officers can build their own 
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in their inpromptu kitchens. In 
one place a gigantic Life Guards- 
man, transformed into a cook, 
stands towering over a long file 
of Hesh-pots, and proclaiming to 
all inquirers that the brick range 
over which he presides and which 
he and his comrades have con- 
structed, is the best kitchen in 
the camp. As sedately satisfied 
is yonder Sapper that the skil- 
fully built turf oven in which he 
is trying his first batch of meat- 
pies, can turn out pastry better 
than the best baker’s oven. But 
more pertinaciously convinced 
than either is the careful High- 
lander, that his economical stove 
consumes barely half as much 
fuel as that of any of his neigh- 
bours. Some of the regiments 
of the line declare that there is 


mess-kitchen on the very day of|nothing like the old circular 
their arrival in camp (as some of| Peninsular kitchen, the chief ad- 


the Thirteenth Light Dragoon 
officers did), toiling in the mud 
like Tey of beavers, they fairly 
earn the lobsters and chickens, 
the remains of which so plenti- 
fully bestrew the ground in this 
quarter of the Camp. 

As we move along we find the 
same rough work everywhere as 
readily and cheerfully encounter- 
ed. Good temper appears to be 
the universal set-off against hard 
labour and privation. The thing, 
on account of which the troops 
have been brought together, is to 
be done, and they do it. 


vantage of which is the facility 
of its construction, and its chief 
defect unlimited exposure to the 
clements; and the Riflemen, who 
have been well trained to out- 
door experience, contend that 
their under-ground — establish- 
ment. is unquestionably the best, 
as it certainly is the neatest, on 
Chobham Common. About one 
thing there can be no doubt, that 
in the article of provision for the 
women’s comfort, the Riflemen 
take the shine out of the whole 
division. If you want a proof of 


; They|this, go round the rear of the 
take a pride, too, in their unusual | Cam 


, noting well the sheds and 


occupations, and the esprit de|shielings in which the womankind 
corps 1s apparent throughout. In| of each regiment are housed, and 
nothing more, for example, than|you will see that Chobham Gres- 
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“his gentleman,” Mr. Downy- 
beard of the Life Guards, who is 
absent to-day, at Windsor. 
That’s his tent opposite; the 
Guardsman will show it to us 
with pleasure. The bed and the 
toilette are the two principal ar- 
ticles. The first, contrived a 
double debt to pay, is one of 
those light, iron, long chairs, 
which make capital casy chairs 
by day, and all out into excel- 
lent beds by night. The Guards- 
man runs it out and shuts: it up 
again in a minute, without dis- 
placing a very pretty piece of 
needle-work, roses and lilies ona 
six feet high, and each married | dark velvet ground, which some- 
couple have their own separate |lody — we don't believe what we 
chamber and doorway, which ad-}are told about Mr. Downybeard’s 
mits the light as well as them-| sister — has sent for the gallant 
selves. The sleeping-places are | officer whereon to resthis wearied 
neatly curtained off, and ex-jhead. At present, this piece of 
veeding snugness characterises| furniture is a chair, but the ma- 
the whole concern. terials for naking a bed of it are 

We have seen now how both} being aired on the dog-cart out- 
“men” and women are accomn-| side, which is also the receptacle 
modated; let us peep into one of| of the owner’s helmetand cuirass. 
the officers’ tents. ‘There is not}/{lis sword, hanging. from the 
very much to choose amongst|tent-pole, is doing duty over the 
them, although some _ perhaps| pretty piece of needle-work. The 
are fitted up with a little less sim-| toilette table is somewhat elabo- 
plicity than others. To compress eae furnished. Beside the 
what is absolutely wanted into|usual complement of brushes, 
the smallest compass is of course] boot-hooks, and razors, we des- 
the great secret. Under the|cry a bottle of Rowland’s Kaly- 
shelter of a dog-cart, which —jdor, and another filled with 
covered with damp cloaks and/‘*Bouquet de Chobham,” the 
blankets — answers the purpose|latest invention of Monsicur 
of a drying-ground on wheels,;/Somebody, of Regent Street, 
we remark a row of well polished | London, and the Rue St. Honoré, 
boots, the handiwork of a tall/Paris. But the comfort and 
soldier in a stable dress. ‘Ihe;adornment of his person are not 
boots are not his; they belong to|the only things that Mr. Downy- 


cent — as the Gyneceeum of the 
Rifles has been christened — at 
once establishes its claim to be 
considered the military Bel- 
gravia. It is built, as its name 
implies, in the form of a crescent, 
after a plan furnished by Captain 
Wilkinson. At a distance it has 
the air of a circular field-work ; 
and, as you approach, you almost 
expect a shot from the loopholes 
with which the exterior wall is 
pierced. These harmless aper- 
tures are ventilators, so placed 
as to give an even current of air 
without creating draughts. The 
interior of each lodge is about 
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beard has had in view. 
tivation of the militar 


as it can go round — the all-ab- 
sorbing tent-pole. ‘The warlike 
Khalif Omar, who hated books, 
could seareely object to Mr. 
Downybeard’s collection, for it 
eousists of only two volumes — 
the military Catechism, for severe 
study, and the Adventures of an 
Aide-de-Camp, for moments of 
literary recreation. A small 
pocket diary lies near the Naly- 
dor; but that is sacred. The rest 
of the tent furniture is made up 
of a small lanthorn, a piece of 
carpet over an oil-cloth, an India- 
rubber “Victoria Regia” spon- 
ging-bath, a spider-legged bain- 
hoo-coloured wash-hand-stand, 
and a soda-water tumbler nearly 
a foot high. 

Like the letter which La Fleur 
gave to Yorick, you have only to 
nike one or two tritling substitu- 
tions, and the description of oue 
interior will do for all the rest. 
The tents of officers of the linc 
display perhaps less bouquet aud 
more books; some are not lucky 
enough torecline on embroidered 
velvet; and others — these are 
mostly very young ofticers 
solace themselves, if not their 
friends, with musical instru- 
inents, 

With respect to external de- 
coration, we observe that it is 





not generally considered. The: 


Foot Guards are, however, an 
exception; they, accustomed to 
horticulture — at Chiswick and 


The cul- 
mind has 
also been cared for. ‘Chere is his 
library, ranged round — as well 
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the Opera — indulge in gardens 
in front of their tents. As the 
space is limited to about the size 
of a hearth-rug, variety is the 
great desideratum, and this the 
Foot Guards have attained b 
stocking their tlower-beds with 
searlet geraniums and small fir- 
trees. We have been doubtful 
about gardening being a parti- 
eularly successful experiment on 
Chobham Common, since we 
were told that when a shower of 
rain comes pelting down, the soil 
is instantancously changed into 
black mud of the consistency of 
bird-lime, “just as if,” said our 
military informant, ‘you had 
made a pulp of salad oil and char- 
coal tooth-powder.” 

A private soldier’s day at 
Chobham, when no evolutions 
are to be performed, is nearly 
over when he has eaten his din- 
ner if his arms and accoutre- 
ments be in good order, and 
ready for inmediate use, he may, 
with the limits of the Camp, en- 
joy his full swing of recreation. 
The commanding officers of regi- 
ments are no less solicitous for 
his amusement than his instruc- 
tion, and every species of manly 
game is allowed and encouraged. 
During the afternoon and even- 
ing, those who are not anticipa- 
ting a night surprise by laying in 
a good stock of sleep beforehand, 
may be seen playing at cricket, 
pitching quoits, putting the 
stone, and flying the garter, as 
carelessly as if it had never en- 
tered into their heads — and in 
all probability it never has—that 
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WHIP AND SPUR. 


at any given moment they may|ofthe weapon, and as a step by - 


become food for powder. 
who knows how soon? 
said an officer of Rifles, who was 
our last guide on the ground, “1 
may yet smoke my pipe in 
Constantinople! But that,” he 
added, with a sigh, “that is a 
dream!” 

He thought he could promise, 
however, that, if ever the dream 
came to pass, the troops Lord 
Seaton has trained would be able 
to do something towards pre- 
serving the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. And after what 
we have seen of them we think so 
too, but fervently hope that their 
intelligence , distinline » and 
courage, may never be put to the 
test. 
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Mr. Yovarr tells us, that not 
only was the stirrup unknown to 
the Greeks and Raindais, but. 
that there is no evidence of its 
use earlier than the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. The Baycux 
tapestry, worked at that period, 
contains a figure of a horse, 
among whose trappings are 
saddle, bridle, and stirrups; and 
it seems doubtful whether any- 
thing earlicr, 
stirrup, is known. 


concerning the| hanging 
Among the| ported. 


And{ which the warrior could mount 
“Ah,” [his horse; 


and, os alga stir- 
rups as aids to mounting a horse, 
it is proved that their being done 
without did not arise from any 
manly superiority; for the horse 
was sometimes taught to bend his 
neck or his knees to ease the 
rider in mounting; sometimes a 
slave was at hand to assist his 
master. Some even made use of 
a short ladder; and it was part of 
the duty of the local magistracy, 
both in Greece and Rome, to pro- 
vide convenient stepping-stones, 
or mounting blocks, at frequent 
intervals along the roads. 
Stirrups have been the subject 
of the deepest investigations. 
Beckmann ferreted out all the 
little seraps which can be found. 
in Hicronymus, Gruter, Lipsius, 
Pitiscus, Salmacius, Vossius, 
Polydore, Licctus, Montfaucon, 
Le Beau, and Berenger, illustra- 
tive of the manner in which the 
ancients mounted their horses, 
and maintained their scat when 
mounted. He found that no stir- 
rups are observable in ancient 
coins, statucs, or sculptures. 
That Hippocrates and Galen 
speak of a disease which in their 
time was occasioned by long and 
frequent riding with the legs 
endulous and unsup- 
‘hat Germanicus, the 


si ae of the Middle Ages, ifather of Caligula, availed him- 
who fought with a spear or lance, |self of this very pendulosity by 
many had either a projection or ajriding after dinner to strengthen 
loop of cord on the lance, about| his ancles. 


two feet from the butt end; this 


The earliest form of spur was 


served at once for a firmer grasp|like some of those seen on the 
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effigies in the Temple Church; a/trical survey. An officer entered 
single-goad or sharp point. Such| the Cathedral with his spurs on, 
were the ancient spurs, and such! and was immediately beset by the 
those worn by the horse soldiers; choristers, who demanded money 
among the Anglo-Saxons, the/ of him for treading the sacred 
Normans, and the Anglo-Nor-jfloor with armed heels. An in- 
mans. The shanks of the Spurl uiry was made of some of the 
were afterwards bent to suit the; dignitaries of the Cathedral; but 
ancle. ‘The rowelled spur is said|they did not seem to be aware of 
by Sir Samuel Meyrick to haveiany ground on which the claim 
been invented in the reign of;could be made. Nevertheless, 
Henry the Third. he dashing/the boys insisted that they had 
young knights of the feudal times |right on their side. A query re- 

ad a great love for decorating | lating to this subject was some 
their spurs with real or fictitious! time afterwards inserted in Notes 
jewels. These, however, werejand Queries; and this elicited 
holiday spurs, for tournaments,!much curious information con- 
and not for the rough usage of|cerning what is called spur 
war. Spurs of gold were oc-j;money. In the Memorials of 
casionally talked about; and|John Ray occurs this passage, 
spurs garnished with diamonds.|‘‘July the twenty-sixth, sixteen 
During the reigns of Henry the/hundred and sixty-one, we be- 
Fifth and Henry the Sixth, spurs| gan our journey northwards from 
with frightfully long spiked:!Cambridge; and that day, pass- 
rowels were in fashion. ‘They/ing through Huntingdon and 
became Jonger and longer until, Stilton, we rode as far as Peter- 
they reached the length of eight) borough twenty-five miles. There 
inches. Henry the Eighth set|1 first heard the Cathedral ser- 
the fashion of a closer rowel, one|vice. The choristers made us 
somewhat like a star, less pene-|pay money for coming into the 
trant and aggravating. During!choir with our spurs on.” Mr. 
the tournaments in the reign of| Markland says that, “In the time 
Iilizabeth the spurs had fre-'of Ben Jonson, in consequence 
quently mottoes on the shanks.| of the interruptions to divine 
One such had “A true knight am service occasioned by the ringing 
I,” on one side, and ‘Anger miele the spurs worn by persons 
and try,” on the other. Ripon! walking and transacting busincss 
was a famous spur-inaking town |in Cathedrals, and especially in 
in the sixteenth century. St. Paul’s, a small fine was im- 

There are some very odd'posed on them, called spur- 
usages respecting spurs. Five or'money; the exaction of which 
six years ago a party of ped eel la committed to the beadlcs and 
and: miners were engaged at/singing-boys.” ‘The late King of 
Peterborough on the trigonome- | Hanover, when Duke of Cumber- 
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land, was once asked for spur- 
money in Westminster Abbey. 
He resisted the demand on the 
plea of possessing a right to wear 
une there, inasmuch as it was 
the place where they were put on 
him. One who has himself been 
2 chorister and has tasted the 
sweets of spur-moncy, states that, 
after the claim was made, the 
person from whom it was sought 
to he exacted had the power to 
summon the youngest chorister 
before him, and request him to 
“repeat his gamut;” if he failed, 
the spur-bearcr was entitled to 
exemption. The chorister con- 
fesses his ignorance of the origin 
of this curious supplementary 
custom; but Mr. Rimbault has 
since found anentry which throws 
light upon the matter. In the an- 
cient Cheque Book of the Chapel 
Royal is an order or decree, made 
by the Dean of the Chapel Royal 
in sixteen hundred and twenty- 
two, to the effect “That if anie 
knight or other persone entitaled 
to weare spurs enter the chappell 
in that guise, he shall pay to 
y® quiristers theaccustomed fine ; 
but, if he command y* youngest 
quirister to repeate his gamut, 
and he faile in y* so doing, the 
said knight, or other, shall not 
pay y° fine” This was no bad 
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the fine; but the shrewd old sol- 
dier, calling upon the youngest 
chorister torepeat his gamut, and 
the urchin failing, the impost 
was not persisted in. When spur- 
money was originally demanded 
does not seem to be known; but 
that it was acustom before fifteen 
hundred and ninety -cight is 
shown by a passayre published in 
a book in that year: — ‘Wee 
think it very necessarye that every 
quirister sholde bringe with him 
to churche a Testament in Eng- 
lishe, and turn to everie chapter 
as it is daily read, or som other 
good and godly prayer-booke, 
rather than spend their tyme in 
talk and hunting after spur- 
money, whereon they set theirs 
whole mindes, and do often 
abuse dyvers if they doe not be- 
stowe somewhat on them.” Itis 
said that on the belfry wall of All 
Saints’ Church at Hastings are 
written some verses, of which 
the following is one: — 

“Tf you ring in spur or hat, 

Sixpence you pay — be sure of that; 

And if a bell you overthrow , 

Pray pay a groat before you go.” 

The whip does not appear to 
be so knightly as the former. 
There is nothing about crusaders, 
and chevaliers, and tournaments, 
and queens of beauty, in con- 


way of keeping the youngsters; nection with the idea of a whip. 
up to the mark in their musical) The whip, however, took part in 
practice, and was perhaps start-;several curious old customs. 
ed with that very object. Mr.;Drake mentions, in his Ebora- 
Rimbault states that the late!cum, that, in York, Saint Luke’s 
Duke of Wellington once entered | day was known as Whip-dog-day, 
the Royal Chapel booted and om the custom of boys going 
spurred, and was called upon for | about the city and whipping every 
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dog they could meet with. The 
tradition was, that a priest, once 
celebrating Mass in the Cathedral 
on Saint Luke’s day, accidentally 
dropped the pix, which a dog 
suddenly snapped up and swal- 
lowed. ‘This profanation oc- 
casioned the immediate death of 
that unlucky dog, and originated 
the practice of whipping the rest 
of his species in the town on that. 
anniversary for centuries after. 
Nearly every association with 
whips is of a painful character. It 
recalls unpleasant reminiscences 
of the nursery and the schovl- 
room, and of soldiers, and 
prisoners, of fanatical flagellants, 
and slaves. It is not always, how- 
ever, an instrument of torture. 
A sport called Whipping-the- 
Cock is described by Grose as 
having been practised at fairs in 
Leicestershire. A cock was tied 
into a hat or basket, and half-a- 
dozen blindfolded players with 
carter’s whips surrounded it; and, 
having turned round three tines, 
cominenced trying to whip it. 
Whoever struck so as to make 
the cock cry out won the game, 
and the cock became his proper- 
ty. The fun consisted in the 
blinded whippers constantly 
whipping one another. ‘The game 
of ip-top is very ancient; not 
only Persius, but Ovid, and Virgil, 
describe whipping-tops. The 
passage from the Seventh Book 
of the Aineid is thus picturesque- 
ly translated by Dryden: — 

As young striplings whip the top for sport, 


On the smooth pavement:of an empty 
court; 
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The wooden engine whirls and flies about, 
Admired with clamours of the beardless 


" 


rout; 

They lash aloud; each other they pro- 
voke; 

And lend their little soulsatevery stroke. 


Poor Robin’s Almanac for six- 
teen hundred and seventy-seven, 
sets down, in the Fanatick’s 
Chronology, that it was then 
“eighteen hundred and four 
years since the invention of 
‘Towu-tops.” A large top was 
formerly provided in every vil- 
lage, that peasants, in frosty 
weather when farmers’ work wis 
slack, might be kept warm and 
out of mischicf by playing at 
whip-top. The material for the 
whips was always dried ecl-skins. 
In the Fifteen Comforts of Mar- 
riage we read — “ Another tells 
em of a project he has to make 
town-tops spin without cel-skins, 
as if he bore malice to the school- 
boys.” 

Every sort of material has been 
used for keeping horses in sub- 
jection. One maker has produced 
riding-whips of black and white 
twisted whalebone. Another re- 
solute person, nothing daunted 
by the thick hide of the rhino- 
eeros and the hippopotamus, 
makes riding-whips of clarified 
rhinoceros hide, In various co- 
lours, together with green ena- 
melled handles of hippopota- 
mus-leather. There is | much 
ingenuity and clegance in the 
mode in which strips of the or- 
dinary material are disposed 
around a common centre; cach 
leather giving strength to and 
receiving strength from the 
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others. The nimble fingers of|prince. There is an old play, 
the whipster bend them over and/|published in 1632, in which a 
under, and between, and around| prince (supposed to be Edward 
each other with a quickness that! the Sixth) holds a dialogue with 
the sharpest eyes fail to follow.| his whipping-boy: — 
It is instructive to observe how,| “Prince. Why, how now, 
in a well-made whip, there is a) Browne; what’s the matter? 
steady gradation from rigidity to| “Browne. Your Grace loyters, 
suppleness; we can scarcely telljand will not plye your booke, 
where the handle ends or the/and your tutors have whipped 
whip begins, so gently do they| me for it. 
blend into each other, and so} ‘Prince. Alas, poor Ned! I 
neatly is the plaiting graduated|am sorrie for it. I'll take the 
from end to end. more paines, and entreate my tu- 
The whip is the emblem of all| tors for thee.” 
charioteers, coachmen, cabmen,; Perhaps Dr. Markham had 
omnibus-men, waggon-men, cart-|some such proxy theory in his 
men, horse-drivers, doukey-dri-| thoughts, when he asked George 
vers, pig drivers, that ever have|the Third how he would wish to 
been or ever willbe. In the an-|have his pupils, the young prin- 
cient festivals of Bacchus and) ces, treated. The King promptly 
Cybele the whip was a distin-|replicd: — “If they deserve it, 
guished performer; the pricsts;let thei be flogged. Do as you 
made a kind of harmony withjused to do at Westminster.” 
whip-cracks. The Cossacks|Whether flogging is good at 
handle their whips so cleverly| Westminster, let the floggecs 
that they can produce different'decide; but it ought to be 
musical tones from whips of dif-| equally good at St. James’s; and 
ferent sizes; and Du Rozoir, ajthe King thus made a very sen- 
French writer, says that he has! sible decision. 
known a coachmanin Normandy! Hudibras tells us of a lady 
who can play an air by cracking| who whipped her own husband, 
his whip. because he had deserted the 
There must be something very|royal standard. In the good old 
pleasant in being whipped by/times women were liberally 
roxy — all the sting taken sal Ghia. not only by their own 
Some of ‘our.early princes had a' husbands, but by public func- 
whipping-boy, to receive casti-|/tionaries. Thus the Corporation 
gation as a substitute for the/records of Worcester (and many 
real delinquent. The father of: others could make a similar dis- 
a somewhat celebrated Countess] play) tell us that male and female 
of Dysart had been page andjrogues were whipped ata charge 
whipping-boy to Charles the|of fourpence each for the whip’s- 
First, in the boyish days of that;man. In one entry there is a 
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charge of fourpence for whipping|they expended threepence “‘for 
a woman; and in another the|beare for her after she was 
charge is no less than half-a-|whipped.” : 
crown; probably including the 

hire of the seg in berise the lady 

was conveyed to the ceremony. otaal 
As late oe seventeen hundred A en 
and sixty-four, a woman was bar| 7 

barously conveyed inacartfrom| “I am sorry, Monsieur Feel- 
Clerkenwell Bridewell to Enfield, sone” (the Gallic form of my not 
and publicly whipped at the; uncommon English name), “that 
cart’s tail by the common hang-|I cannot drive you to-morrow as 
man, for cutting down wood in!usual, because I must go home 
Enfield Chase. The record gives to draw out my billet de banque; 
this further information ; that she; but if you can defer your journey 
was to bear the infliction twice|till the day after to-morrow, 
more, before the full measure of;which is Midsummer’s Eve, I 
her punishment would be com-;shall then be free for another 
pleted. One of the rummagers/ three weeks, and we can start at 
of old Corporation accounts has} whatever, hour you fix.” 

found an entry, in a town in| “My friend,” Lreplied, “if we 
Huntingdonshire, in which eight! do but reach the town of Moulins 
shillings and sixpence is thejsafely and pleasantly, it is all 
charge for taking up a Migtraceadl equal to me whether we depart a 
woman, watching her, and whip-|day or two sooner or later, or 
ping her next day; together with'even next week, if you like it 
an extra two shillings to pay a better. I shall have a fewEnglish 
nurse for the unfortunate crea-|bank-notes about me, and it 
ture. The constables of this town! seems you will kcep me company 
seem to have had a theory of; with some French ones. 1 was 
their own about the sinfulness of already aware that you are a 
being sick; for they paid eight-|landed proprietor, but 1 did not 
pence “to Thomas Hawkins foriknow you had capital in the 
wilpplts two people yt had the! bank.” . 
small-pox.” Itwasacruel bit of; ‘Heaven defend me from such 
satire to put down fourpence for,a folly!” answered Jules [e- 
whipping “‘ Goody” Barry; either, coustre — a sly, whip-cracking 
she was not goody, or it was not French peasant of the neigh- 
good to whip her. The eons |bourhdod. who had often served 
stables of one redoubtable vil--me as coachman, and whom 
lage paid fourpence “to a wo-imany of his acquaintances re- 
man for whipping y* said Ellen | proached with stupidity, for no 
Shaw;” but, as if seized with a: better reason than because he 
sudden mollification of temper,|had the rare gift of holding his 
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tongue. 
small savings in my trunk, but 
the billet de banque, which 1 just 
now mentioned, is altogether a 
different thing. I am going to 
marry myself all of a aden at 
last; and I must therefore have 
my banns published by the Curé 
— which won't be of much use — 
and by the Maire — which will. 
I want to go and speak to them 
both te-morrow. That's what 
we call the billet de banque in my 
country.” 

“ood; so be it then, Jules. 
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“T certainly have some|the north, where the scence of my 


story is laid, the respective dif- 
ference is incredible, and some- 
times also unaccountable. A 
hitherto decent road somctimes 
becomes uncxpectedly imprac- 
ticable; or a Slough of Despond, 
without any warning of improve- 
meut, capriciously offers a firm 
and bearably smooth surface to 
your feet and wheels. The 
change of quality is quite as 
abrupt as if a cord, stretched 
from town to town, were here 
spun of silk, there of tow, next. 


We shall have plenty of time to|of iron wire, and further on of 


get back for the wedding. Of}golden thread. 


course you will be a little impa- 
tient.” 

“NotJ. You know, Monsieur, 
when one must, one must. Louise 
has been my sweetheart for 
wore than eighteen months past. 
Though J should never have had 
any other wife, IL own I marry 
mysclf now rather of a sudden.” 

That weighty, and yet secm- 
ingly indifferent point settled, 
we began to consider the road 
we should take as the best way of 
getting to Moulins. Most people 
would have preferred making a 
long roundabout, for reasons in- 
mediately to be stated; 1 decided 
on trying a short cut, believing 
that I knew more than | really 
did about the country we had to 
traverse. 

What may be the comparative 
merit amongst themselves of the 
highways and byways of the 

uth of France, I know not — or 


comes to the same thing; but in 


However, this 
uncertainty about your avays 
only ocenrs on cross-country 
roads. On the national roads, 
the departmental roads, and the 
ways of granule communication, 
you roll along in case and safety ; 
no turnpikes to pay, not a pebble 
out of its place, but every difli- 


‘culty instantancously smoothed 


by a set of men who are con- 
stantly employed, and whose 
hats are faced with a thin plate 
of brass, on which are cut the 
capital letters that spell their 
office, CAN TONNIER. All these 
first-class roads are down m your 
map; and, if it is on a large seale, 
so are the cross-roads, likewise. 
But no map can give an idea of 
their quality. Some are mercly 
a deep scratch in the earth, as if 
a giant had dragged a heavy 
weight along it in wet weather; 
others are the beds of water- 
courses, which happen for the 


ther, I have forgotten, which|time to be empty, and where you 


never feel sure, if a shower comes 
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on, that five minutes hence you'all their means of migratory mu- 
may not be up to the axle-tree, or|sic for their own selfish and spe- 
the waist, in water. A variety/cial use. To remedy this a part 
often to be met with in forests,! of my private and personal pro- 
is a pair of decp parallel ope uo 1as lately consisted of a 
which, being made by the power- ‘leather wreath of little round 
ful wheels of a wood-cart, are;bells, which are the gre/ots just 
sure not to fit any private vehicle. imentioned. As soon as my horse 
In some, you have a bottom of;appears they are buckled round 
slime, varying your transit over) his neck; when his work is done, 
a bed of boulders. All these, and he departs to his stable, they 
and more, I had the pleasure of take their place on a hook in our 
testing on the eventful eve of last) kitchen, until their harmony is 
Midsummer-day. again demanded to enliven the 

T wanted to go to Moulins: no!progress of the way-worn tra- 
matter for what special purpose.'veller. I cannot help liking these 
I thought 1 was well up in thejbells; without them I hardly 
topography of the district, and!enjoy adrive. “She shall make 
that J could pilot my way pretty !imusic wherever she gocs” is @ 
nearly as the bird flies, instead pleasing nursery rhyme to think 
of making an immense circuit,jof. If you are journeying by 
for the sake of sticking to the/night without lamps they save 
national and the departmental lyou from many a rude collision; 
roads. So, as soon as Jules’sjand if you leave your carriage 
billet de bunyue was made out, my|to walk up a hill, or to take a 
usual cabriolet with the little|short cut through a wood, or to 
brown mare stood waiting before|/look round a corner, as inqui- 
my door; my trusty driver sat inj sitive people will, the jingling of 
his place, ready to give the part-| your bells from time to time re- 
ing whip-crack; my carpct-bag|ininds you that you are not al- 
was under the scat, my mapjtogether deserted in the world. 
of the Department lay in the; You soon get to know the sound 
hood behind; but one little omis-|of your own jingle, just as you 
sion must be remedied: where —|would the step or the voice of a 
oh where! — are my grelots? familiar friend. 

Everybody knows that allover} Crick! Crack! Jingle! Jangle! 
the Continent every horse is|— Off we are at last, Jules. Ifthe 
adorned with bells — that is tojroad would only continue like 
say, every horse of respectability.|this, we should get to Moulins 
But hirers of horses are some-|pleasantly enough. That can 
times indifferent what sort of|hardly be expected though; we 
figure their customers make along |must take the rough along with 
the road, and therefore turn them|the smooth. Here is the point 
out ina bell-less state, reserving| where we quit the departmental 
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never been suspected in that way 
before. And they eyed myself, 
and each other, with strange and 
stolen glances. 

A decent repast was sct before 
me. The eternal cold roast veal 
with savoury jelly, a hot mutton 
cutlet grilled over the coals, some 
sweet slices of household bread, 
and a lump of fresh butter, con- 
stituted the solids. What would 
I drink? They had _ excellent 
wine, and not dear; only twenty- 
five sous for a bottle of Bordeaux. 
They reserved a particular bin 
for gentlemen travellers. A grin, 
and a twinkling eye, were the 
accompaniments to this offer. 
No; I could not afford wine to- 
night, unless they could change 
me an English bank-note for two 
hundred and fifty franes; other- 
wise, I should convert it into 
more convenient moncy as soon 
as I reached the town of Moulins. 
[ wished to pay my bill to-night, 
before going to bed, as I ex- 
pected to leave very early next 
morning. 1 would have some beer. 
out of the cask at the foot of the 
cellar stairs: the very samc as 
they had just been drinkin 
themselves. I must not excee 


with great elasticity and power- 
_ ful leverage of limb, a sort of re- 
sident brother-in-law, did the 
same as he entered soon after- 
wards. Altogether, my new ac- 
quaintances gave me that an- 
tagonistic and repulsive impres- 
sion which rarcly fails to turn out 
true. Of course, after so long 
and anxious a walk, an evening 
meal was acceptable. 

While my supper was getting 
ready, I strolled round the out- 
side of the house and noticed the 
0sition of one window of my 

ed-room, which looked into the 
yard. A stable, or cow-house, 
was the apartment contiguous to 
mine. Over my bed-room was a 

ranary, which was not accessible 
either from the stable, or the in- 
terior of the house; a short flight 
of wooden steps had to be mounted 
to reach its door, which was care- 
fully fastencd with a padlock and 
chain. There was little enough 
to amuse in all this, so I asked 
whether they had a garden, and 
where it was? Yes they had a 
garden; not just here, but afew 
steps off. What did I inquire 
about the garden for? Qh! 
nothing particular; I was fond of 
gardening and should like to/for my supper and lodging the 
take a stroll round it. ‘To be sure, | trifling amount of small change 
I was a little too tired to dig there| which I happened to have in my 
just now: buta stranger, I said,|/pocket. Had Monsieur any gold 
might be amused by observing its|about him? They could change 
plan and arrangement. Dig!/cither French or English gold. 
what did I expect to find by|No; I had nothing smaller than 
digging? Did I think there was|bank-notes, as I had not anti- 
anything concealed underground |cipated being thus detained on 
in a kitchen garden Pe ienee tothe road. Other curious glances 
respectable publicans? They had|right and left. Never mind the 
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want of change! They desired! was shining brightly in the stable 
greatly that Monsieur should|yard. I was tempted to get out 
taste the wine. <A bottle of good| of bed, to open the casement and 
Bordeaux could do no harm, after let in the fresh morning air, but 
so long a walk as he scemed tojdid not. Looking, however, in 
have taken. He would pay, the;that direction, which was also 
next time he passed that way. towards the foot of my bed, I saw 
I firmly resisted the offer thus;a man in his ‘shirt and trowsers 
pressed on me, but drank my/and white nightcap, of the pecu- 
int of beer, and retired to rest.|liar height aud build of my land- 
Vhilc undressing, I could not lord, pass in the yard before my 
help thinking how curious it was,iwindow, as if going to the gra- 
that all the time I had beeneating| nary steps. It was nothing extra- 
my supper, different members of} ordinary that a farming innkeeper 
the family had been passing and/should rise at three in the morn- 
re-passing through the room,iing, to look after his affairs. 
never leaving me to myself halfa'Some live stock, perhaps, re- 
minute to make my observations| quired his attention. 1 lay mo- 
in quiet, but looking at me, | tionless on my back, wondering 
during those transient visits, inj how soon Jules would come, and 
an odd sort of way, much in the| hesitating whether or not to court 
manner in which, in certain pri-|the morning doze, which is often 
sons, a new arrival sits for his|/the most delightful part of a 
portrait to the entire body of| whole night’s rest. 
turnkeys successively. But m | I have the habit, in summer, of 
candle was soon puffed out. It:slecping with my cyes covered, 
had hardly been necessary; for, and sometimes bandaged, with a 
both the wmdows were quite un-|silk handkerchief, to do what 
shaded, and the moonbeams cyelids cannot then do, namely, 
lighted up .every object in the’ exclude the bright beams of the 
room. The only means of fasten- | newly-risen sun. 1 was now blind- 
ing the door, was by an iron:folded with no thicker covering 
catch, so slight that it was ‘a'than the simple screen of well- 
mere formality and pretence of. worn lawn, as thin as muslin, af- 
seclusion. The hook and eye of,forded by an old and treasured 
a lady’s dress would be as useful: white pocket-handkerchief. It 
in the way of bolts and bars.'was, in fact, for want of another 
Such as it was, it had been duly! which 1 had left in my carpet- 
arranged, and in a few minutes I} bag, nothing more than a trans- 
was fast asleep. [parent veil; and through it I was 
I slept till about three in the: amusing mysclf with gazing at 
morning, when I awoke cool and'the planks of the ceiling over- 
refreshed. ‘The day was breakin head: A crack caught my eye; 
and the moon, just past the full,|while looking at it, it became 
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wider — and wider still! till an. sheets, to the foot of the bed, 
oblong hole, the breadth of the! behind the scant curtain, and 
entire plank, was opened into the'there took my station, after fa- 
granary above. The sliding por-'shioning the effigy, as much as 
tion of floor had been pushed I could, to the likeness of asleep- 
back so noiselessly, that I should ing man. 
not have been aware of it though! A minute sufficed to look 
wide awake, had I not happened around me, and measure the dif- 
to be staring straight at ‘he very ‘ficulties of my position. What 
spot. At this hole, my landlord’s; had seemed so plain and simple 
face soon appeared, gazing in-| overnight, now bore strong symp- 
tently down upon me. My veil|toms of being a cutthroatly trap. 
prevented his seeing that he was: The treacherous peep-hole in the 
seen, and 1 took care to simulate: ceiling was bad enough, even if 
sound sleep in my breathing. His; it were made only for the purpo- 
eyes glittered for a second or two, ses of peeping and listening. A 
as he grimicd with satisfaction,:inan’s chamber in an inn ought 
and smoothly closed the slide'to be his castle, so long as he 
again. ‘does not set fire to the house; 
“Heaven! whatdoesthismean?;and an honest innkeeper, re- 
What shallI do?” Before I had ' ceiving honest guests, is bound 
answered the question to myself,'so to consider it. But here the 
Il had jumped out of bed, andivery circumstances that would be 
dressed myself with a rapidity'expected to insure safety — al- 
which was anything but habitual. though they rather ran counter 
My landlord passed the window;to the possibility of privacy — 
again, in the direction of the: were converted to the very oppo- 
house, Odd, that he never looked ; site object. The position of the 
in, to sec how matters stood, ifjroom on the ground floor, and 
he meant any harm! I don’t even! the window at each,end, giving 
now know why I acted as I then/a thorough light, would lull all 
did. Instinct during danger some-j suspicion of evil intentions which 
times fulfils the oftice of reflec- might arise in the thoughts of a 
tion, bestows presence of mind,'nervous tourist. No one could 
and takes the place of the inven-! dream of being murdered almost 
tive faculties. I snatched the:in public. But, on the floor of 
nightcap off my head, pulled it' the room, exactly at one corner 
hghtly over one corner of the: beneath the window which lookec 
pillow, made a sort of neck, by into a little back yard, the light 
means of a ligature of string — streamed in through an aperture 
one of the pieces I had in my;in the wall, which might have 
pocket — fastened to the lower! been taken for a small rat-hole. 
end of the pillow another piece of | It would occur to any one, that 
string, whichI passed under the|such an unnecessary opening 
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must admit a strong draught of| cluded that torture, and murder, 


cold air in winter time. it struck 
me that the whole floor sloped 
slightly in that direction, and that 
there was a percéptible channel 


and secret disposal of corpses 
had been donc there. Now, there 
were before my view so man 
means of evil practices combine 


leading towards it, by means of|that I could not doubt that evil 


which arrangement the apartment 
could be thoroughly and rapidly 
washed out, the washings being 
received on a spot to which no- 
body but the inmates of the house 
had access. Again; the wall of 
partition of the stable, against 
which the bed was placed, was 
composed of the mud and wood 
structure so common in the cot- 
tages hereabouts. Well; on in- 
«specting the wall below the level 
of the mattrass on which J had 


slept, I perceived that a large|joke! 


empty space had been left, and 


was intended, and had been per- 
petrated, before iny chance ar- 
rival. 

But, I had no long time left 
me to speculate in. The slide 
again opened, and through it 
descended a rope, with a slip- 
knot at the end, — a halter, in 
fact. The knot was held in the 
cleft of a long stick, by which it 
was slowly directed towards the 
head of my slumbering effigy. 
Hang mc, if this is not past a 
A bold sort of hunting, 
this snaring of sleeping men! A 


merely filled up temporarily with|villanous one, too, to lasso them 
sticks, straw, stones, and rub-|thus in cold blood, without giving 
bish; so that by merely hitching|them a chance of escape. This 
the bedstead a little forward into|time, cut-throats, don’t be too 


the room, anything notexceeding| sure! 


O, Jules, if you were but 


the size of afull-grown man could|here, to make number two in my 
easily be shoved away through standing army. The halter ap- 


the gap, into the stable, and ear- 
ried off at leisure, withoutasingle 


oe my very own night-cap. 
gently draw the string attached 


person in the house being a bit|/to the lower end of the pillow, 


the wiser for the matter. What 
could I conclude from all these 
details? I had seen, not long 
since, the dungeons, the cham- 
bers of torture, the dry wells with 
what sounded like bones at the 
bottom when a pebble was cast 
down upon them, with a secret 
door leading from the torture- 
room to the mouth of the well; — 
all this I had seen at Tancarville 
Castle, on the Seine; and had 
thence, 1 think reasonably, con- 


and the puppet follows the tug 
beneath the coverlid, as if it 
shrunk down to keep itself a little 
warmer. ‘Ha, ha, ha, ha!” with 
a silent and an inward chuckle. 
The trick, however deficient in 
art, has taken. I am not to be 
hung; perhaps they'll drown me. 
The rope is withdrawn, and the 
slide is closed. 

A couple of minutes more of 
suspense, and the landlord pass- 
es before the window. Not a 


? 
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suspicionthat Iamnotfastasleep.|in time! I might have had an un- 
A respite, until the second at-| pleasant struggle.” 
tack. Oh, Jules, Jules! what! ‘Monsieur Feelsone, you do 
point of the national road have|not know what pleasure it gives 
oureached? Hush! The land-|me to see you safe out of that 
ord again, looking savage, flits| house!” 
past, like an angry phantom. I| ‘“Sacrée canaille!” said I, rat- 
count the time required to mount) tling the r, with a better French 
the granary steps, to open the|accent than I thought I was ca- 
door, and steal to the vile spot|pable of — ‘Sucrée canaille!” 
overhead; and exactly as I count) thrusting my hand into my pocket; 
the seconds, the slide is with-| ‘I will smash their windows with 
drawn for a decisive blow. 1 can/|this handful of sous, which con- 
just see the barrel of a pistol, and} veniently happens to be more nu- 
part of a swarthy hand grasping|merous than usual, as a polite 
way of bidding them good-bye.” 
“Be sage, be tranquil, Mon- 
sicur ‘celsone; do nothing of the 
kind, I pray you;” interposed 
Jules, putting the mareintoarapid 
trot, and soon carrying me off, 


the butt end of it — when, can it 

be he? — a faint tinkle steals on 

my listening ear, and in two se- 

conds more, a still louder tinkle 

— the blessed sound of my own 

grelots. Their silvery tone has 

far preceded both the horse’s|far out of sous’ throw. “You 
footsteps and the cracking whip.| have saved your banknotes, and 
Other ears than minc have heard] perhaps something of more con- 
sequence still; and I do not want 
to lose the benefit of having drawn 
my billet de banque. The trial will 
doubtless come on exactly at the 
time of my wedding; and, if 
anything happens to being us in 
as witnesses, Louise will have to 
wait for a week or 80.” 

‘“‘T do not understand what you 
mean by the trial.” 

“Listen, Monsieur Feelsone, 
and J will explain to you that; as 
well as how you happen to be sit- 
ting by my side at this hour, 
instead of defending yourself 
against the people there. I had 
not been long on the departmen- 
tal road again, after parting with 
you last evening where we lost 
ourselves, before I came up to 


it too, and do not care to pro- 
ceed, while a traveller is ap- 
proaching near. ‘I'he slide is 
closed, and my innocent and un- 
conscious representative remains 
unshot in his bed. 


Jingle! jangle! crick! crack! 

trimp! tramp! It is Jules him- 
self, and the little brown mare, 
or I'll be eaten alive by those 
cannibals! But they shall not 
have even my nightcap as a tro- 
phy. It is instantly taken posses- 
sion of by the rightful owner; the 
window 1s thrown up with a sud- 
den jerk; I leap into the stable- 
yard; and in a moment stand on 
the national road. 

jy “Ah, dules! you are here just 

as 
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my cousin Josephine, who is mar-|on the road again, although the 
ried to onc of the gensdarmes sta- | little mareis almost done up. But 
tioned half-way between that and|I thought, my friend, you were 
Mambergue. She was walking|in no hurry to be married?” 
home in a hurry to prepare Brave-| “Well. Yes. But not parti- — 
mouce’s supper, sol took her upjcularly so. Louise and her 
into the cabriolet. She asked me/jfriends, perhaps, are getting im- 
to stop and give good-day to her/patient. lf you want me three or 
husband; and while there, I told|four days afterwards, 1 shall be 
them why it was I happened to be|ready to drive you wherever you 
driving alone, and where you|please.” 
were going to sleep and wait till; ‘Be it so, as you are so much 
I called for you. Bravemouce/jof a philosopher; and the next 
looked uneasy, without saying!time we lose ourselves in the 
anything at fer: but Josephine |cross-roads of a forest, Jules, Ll 
at once told me that it was a very|will be cautious where I take up 
dangerous place, indeed. Anj|my lodgings at night.” 
Englishman, who was supposed 
to have ee a rea ane then 
escaped to France, had latel 4 ‘ 
boned as far as Mamber ite: GONE ASTRAY. 
and had never been heard of af-| Wuen I was a very small boy 
terwards. They both informed jindecd, both in years and sta- 
me that, this very Midsummer’s|ture, I got lost one day in the 
Day, asearch was to be made in|City of London. I was taken out 
the house, and also in the gar-|by Somebody (shade of Some- 
den, where it was expected strange | body forgive me forremembering 
things would be found; and that/no more of thy identity!), as an 
if 1 had any regard for your|immense treat, to be. shown the 
safety, J had better press on andj outside of Saint Giles’s Church. 
join you as soon as possible, even|I had romantic ideas in connec- 
if it were in the middle of the/tion with that religious edifice; 
night, no matter how tired eal pata believing that all the beg- 
horse might be. I assure you,!gars who pretended through the 
Monsieur Ieelsone, I did not;week to be blind, lame, one- 
loiter, and I see by your manner |armed, deaf and dumb, and other- 
that something has happened.” |wise physically afilicted, laid 
“Something might have hap-|aside their pretences every Sun- 
pened, Jules; though I cannot/day, dressed themselves in holi- 
say exactly what. Whatever they |day clothes, and attended divine 
may have intended to do, Ishould|service in the temple of their 
have adifficulty in charging them)patron saint. I had a gencral 
with anything they have done.|idea that the reigning successor 
Meanwhile, 1 am not sorry to bejof Bamfylde Moore Carew acted 
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as a sort of churchwarden on 
these occasions, and sat in a high 
ew with red curtains. 

It was in the spring-time when 
these tender notions of mine, 
bute forth into new shoots 
under.the influence of the season, 
became sufficiently troublesome 
-to my parents and guardians to 
occasion Somebody to volunteer 
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The child’s unreasoning terror 
of being lost, comes as freshly 
on me now as it did then. I veril 
believe that if 1 had found myseif 
astray at the North Pole instead 
of in the narrow, crowded, in- 
convenient street over which the 
lion in those days presided, I 
could not have been more hor- 
rified. But, this first fright ex- 


to take me to sce the outside of/pended itself in a little cryin 


Saint Giles’s Church, which was 
- considered likely (1 suppose) to 
quench my romantic fire, and 
bring me to a practical state. We 
set off after breakfast. I have an 
impression that Somebody was 
got up ina striking manner — in 
eord breeches of fine texture and 
milky hue, in long jean gaiters, 
in a green coat with bright but- 
tons, in a blue neckerchief, and 
a monstrous shirt-collar. 1 think 
he must have newly come (as I 
had myself) out of the hop- 
grounds of Kent. I considered 
hin the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form: a very Tlamlet 
without the burden of his difficult 
family affairs. 


yr 
and tearing’ up and down; aid 
then J walked, with a feeling of 
dismal dignity upon me, into a 
court, and sat sea on a ste 
to consider how to get heoueh 
life. 

To the best of my belief, the 
idea of asking my way home never 
came into my head. It is pos- 
sible that L may, for the time, 
have preferred the dismal dignity 
of being lost; but 1 havea serious 
conviction that in the wide scope 
of my arrangements for the fu- 
ture, [ had no eyes for the nearest 
and most obvious course. Iwas 
but very juvenile; from eight to 
nine ycars old, I fancy. 

l had one and fourpence in my 


_We were conversational to-|pocket, and a pewter ring with a 
ether, and saw the outside of} bit of red glass in it on my little 


Saint Giles’s Church with senti- 
ments of satisfaction, much en- 
hanced by a flag flying from the 
steeple. I infer that we then 
went down to Northumberland 
House in the Strand to view the 
celebrated lion over the gateway. 
At all events, 1 know that in the 
act of looking up with mingled 
awe and admiration at that 
famous animal I lost Some- 
body. 


finger. This jewel had been pre- 
sented to me by the object of my 
affections, on my birthday, when 
we had sworn to marry, but had 
forescen family obstacles to our 
union, in her being (she was six 
years old) of the Wesleyan per- 
suasion, while I was devotedly 
attached to the Church of Eng- 
land. The one and fourpence 
were the remains of half-a-crown, 
presented on the same anni- 
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versary by my godfather — a'figures at St. Dunstan’s! Who 
man who knew his duty and couldseethose obliging monsters 
did it. i strike upon the bells and go? Be- 
Armed with these amulets, 1: tween the quarters there was the 
made up my little mind to seek 'toyshop to look at — still there, 
my fortune. When I had found at this present writing, in a new 
it, I thought 1 would drive home: form — and even when that en- 
ina coach and six, and claim my: chanted spot was escaped from, 
bride. Ll cried alittle more at the after an hour and more, then 
idea of such a triumph, but soon Saint Paul’s arose, and how was 
dried my eycs and came out of I to get beyond its dome, or to 
the court to pursuc my plans.'take my eyes froin its cross of 
These were, first to go (asa spe-'gold? 1 found it along journcy 
cies of investment) and sce the:to the Giants, and a_ slow 
Giants in Guildhall, out of whoim: one. 
1 felt it not improbable that some! I came into their presence at 
prosperous adventure would, last, and gazed up at them with 
arise; failing that contingency, dread and veneration. They 
to try about the City for any looked better tempered, and 
opening of a Whittington na-'were altogether more — shiny- 
ture; baffled in that  too,'faced, than 1 had expected; but 
to go into the army as a drumn- they were very big, and, as I 
mer, judged their pedestals to be about 
So, I began to ask my way to ‘forty fect high, I considered that 
Guildhall: whieh I thought: they would be very big indeed if 
meant, somehow, Gold or Gold-'they were walking on the stone 
en Hall; 1 was too knowing to!pavement. I was in a state of. 
ask my way to the Giants, for I mind as to these and all such 
felt it would make people laugh.' figures, which I suppose holds 
I rememberhow immensely broad'equally with most children. 
the streets scemed now | was: While I knew them to be images 
alone, how high the houses, how made of something that was not 
grand and mysteriouseverything. | flesh and blood, 1 still invested 
When | came to Temple Bar, it:‘them with attributes of life — 
took mc half-an-hour to stare at with consciousness of my being 
it, and I left it unfinished even'there, for example, and the 
then. I had read about heads' power of keeping a sly eye upon 
being exposed on the top of,me. Being very tired ] got into 
Temple Bar, and it seemed a:the corner under Mayog, to be 
wicked old place, albeit a noble'out of the way of his eye, and 
monument of architecture and a‘fellasleep. 
pee of utility. Whenatlast! When | started up after along 
got away from it, behold, I,nap, I thought the giants were 
came, the next minute, on the/jroaring, but it was only. the City. 
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The place was just the same as|fellow!” “Good dog!” and was 
when I fell asleep: no beanstalk, | satisfied that he was to be my dog 
no fairy, no princess, no dragon,! for ever afterwards, aud that he 
no opening in life of any kind. So,/ would help me to seek my for- 
being hungry, I thought I would tune. 


buy sects ing - eat, en Une Very much comforted by this 
it in f Bs Dee Fiat oe fa had cried a little at odd times 
Waa reas pa ay ortune On) cer since 1 was lost), I took the 
Taras eae buving gq Small German out of my pocket, 
i a b Lapel y e yiand began my dinner by biting 
Pooked ore 2 pa a ae oka’ off a bit and throwing it to the 
one bce I ia wane ‘dog, who immediately swallowed 
sek em aan aS it with a one-sided jerk, like a 
courage to go into ouc. Atlast, ‘ill. While I took a bit inyself, 
I saw 3a ae of Aetiger care ear et he looked amedn tne face for 
eer Ge OW We see? ia second picce, I considered by 
Sar OARS 5 2) oun: ai via name I should call him. I 
boldened by knowing what to ask ache Merny chauice eee 
for, I went in and said, “If you, expressive name, under the 


pore en viel or y did at circumstances; and I was elated, 
Sa dean as: Ae ge ‘I recollect, by inventing such a 
era NAS iy I Beene |good one, when Merrychance 
pocket, toGuildhall, | Sik : 
The giants were still lying Acer Bata ang Ie ADORE 


in their sly way, pretending to| 
take no notice, so l sat down in| I wondered he wasnot ashamed 


. another corner, when what should ' of himself, but he didn’t care for 
I sec before me but a dog with that; on the contrary he growled 
his cars cocked. Iewasablack'a good deal more. With his 
dog, with a bit of white over one, mouth watering, and his eyes 
eye, and bits of white and tan in' glistening, and his nose in a very 
his paws, and he wanted to play:damp state, and his head very 
— frisking about me, ribbing mach onone side, he sidled about. 
his nose against me, dodging at on the pavement in a threatening 
me sideways, shaking his head manncr and growled at me, unti 
and pretending torun away back-!he suddenly made a snap at the 
wards, and making himself good-/small German, tore it out of my 
naturedly ridiculous, asifhe had hand, and went off withit. He 
no cousideration for himself, but never came back to help me seck 
wanted to raise my spirits. Now,’ my fortune. From that hour to 
when I saw this dog I thought of the present, when I am forty 
Whittington, and felt that things years of age, I have never 
were coming right; ITencouraged seen my faithful Merrychance 
him by saying “Hi, boy!” “Poor again, ° 
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I felt verylonely. Not so much| whois to doso many things for so 


for the loss of the small German 
though it was delicious, (1 knew 
nothing about highly-peppered 
horse at that. time) as on account 
of Merrychance’s disappointing 
me so cruelly; for 1 had hoped 
he would do every friendly thing 
but speak, and perhaps even 
come to that. I cried a little 
more, and began to wish that 
the object of my affections had 
been lost with me, for company’s 
sake. But, then J remembered 
that she could not go into the 
army as a drummer; and I dried 
my eyes and ate my loaf. Coming 
out, [ met a milkwoman, of whom 


I bought a pennyworth of milk;; 


quite set up again by my repast, 


1 began to roam about the City, mene 
and to seek my fortune in the! have byh 


Whittington direction. 


many people; who is to get this 
one Into a post at home, and that 
one into a post abroad; who is to 
settle with this man’s ereditors 
provide for that man’s son, and 
see that other man paid; who is 
to “throw himself” into this 
grand Joint-Stock certainty, and 
1s to put his name down on that 
Life Assurance Directory, and 
never does anything predicted 
of him? What did oe then, 
about him as the friend of gentle- 
men, Mosaic Arabs and others, 
usually to be seen at races, and 
chiefly residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Red Lion Square; and 
as being unable to discount. the 
whole amount of that paper in 
but as happening to 
jm a cask of remarkable 
fine sherry, a dressing-casc, and 


When I go into the City, now,ja Venus by Titian, with which 
it makes me sorrowful to think|h* would be willing to make up 
that I am quite an artful wretch.|the balance? Had J ever heard 
Strolling about it as a lost child,|/of him, in those innocent days, 
J thought of the British Merchant|4s confiding information (which 
and the Lord Mayor, and was/never by any chance turned out 
full of reverence. Strolling about, to be in the remotest degree cor- 
it now, I laugh at the sacred/rect) to solemn bald men, who 
liveries of state, and get in-|mysteriously imparted it to 
dignant with the corporation as breathless dinner tables? No. 
one of the strongest practical|Had I ever learned to dread him 
jokes of the present day. What|as @ shark, disregard him as a 
did I know then, about the mul-|humbug, and know him for a 
titude who are always being dis-|myth? NotI. HadI ever heard 
appointed in the City; who are al-|Of him as associated with tight- 
ways expecting to meet a party/ness in the money markct, gloom 
there, and to receive money/in consols, the exportation of 
there, and whose expectations| gold, or that rock ahead in every- 
are never fulfilled? What did I;body’s course, the bushel of 
know then, about that wonderful| wheat? Never. HadIthe least 
person, the friend in the City,|idea what was meant by such 
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terms as jobbery, rigging the;down into Austin Friars, and 
market, cooking accounts, get-|wondering how the Friars used 
ting up a dividend, making things |to like it — ever staring at the 
pleasant, and the like? Notthe! British merchants, and never 
slightest. Should ] have detected |tired of the shops — I rambled 
in Mr. Hunson himself, a staring) on, all through the day. In such 
carcase of golden veal? By no/storics as I made, to account for 
manner of means. The City was|the different places, | believed as 
to me a vast emporium of pre-|devoutly as in the City itself. 
cious stones and metals, ecasks|I particularly remember that 
and bales, honour and generosi-; when | found myself on ’Change, 
ty, foreign fruits and spices.!and saw the shabby people sit- 
Every merchant and banker was|ting under the placards about 
a compound of Mr. Fitz-Warren| ships, I settled that they were 
and Sinbad the Sailor. Smith, | Misers, who had embarked all 
Payne, and Smith, when the|their wealth to go and buy gold- 
wind was fair for Barbary and'dust or something of that sort, 
the captain present, were in the}and were waiting for their respec- 
habit of calling their servants to-|tive captains to come and tell 
gether (the cross cook included), them that they were ready to set 
and asking them to produce their) sail. 1 observed that they all 
little shipments. Glyn and Hali-) munched dry biscuits, and I 
fax had personally undergone|thought it was to keep off sea- 
great hardships in the valley of} sickness. 
diamonds. Baring Brothers had| This was very delightful; but 
secn Noes’ eggs and travelled jit still produced no result accord- 
with caravans. Nothschild had! ing tothe Whittington precedent. 
sat in the Bazaar at Bagdad with; There was a dinner preparing at 
‘rich stutfs for sale; and aveiled;the Mansion House, and when 1 
lady from the Sultan’s harem,!pecped in at a grated kitchen 
riding on a donkey, had fallen in| window, and saw the men cooks 
love with him . at work in their white caps, my 
Thus [ wandered about the heart began to beat with hope 
City, like a ehild in a dream, 'that the Lord Mayor, or the Lady 
staring at the British merchants, ;Mayoress, or one of the young . 
and inspired by a mighty faith in| Princesses their daughters, would 
the marvellousness of py ory Hane 2008 out of an upper apartment 
Up courts and down courts — in| and direct me to be taken in. But, 
andoutof yards and littles uares| nothing of the kind occurred. It 
— peeping into counting-house| was not until 1] had been peeping 
passages and running away—jin some time that one of the 
poorly fceding the echoes in the; cooks called to me (the window 
court of the South Sca Tlouse| was open) “Cut away, you Sir!” 
with my timid steps — roaming; which frightened me so, on ac- 
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count of his black whiskers, that|doorways, and treated me quite 
LT instantly obeyed. savagely, though I am sure I 
After that, I came to the India) gave thein no offence. One boy, 
House, and asked a boy what it)who had a stump of black-lead 
was, who made faces and pulled: pencil in his pocket, wrote his 
my hair before he told me, and;mother’s name and address (as 
behaved altogether in an un-|he said) on my white hat, outside 
genteel and discourteous man-|the crown. Mrs. Buores, Woopen 
ner. Sir James Hogg himself)/Leae Wark, Tosacco-srorrir 
might have been satisfied with|Row, Wareixe. And I couldn't 
the veneration in which I held({rub it out. 
the India House. Lhad no doubt} I recollect resting in a little 
of its being the most wonderful,|churchyard after this persecu- 
the most magnanimous, the most|tion, disposed to think upon the 
incorruptible, the most practi-|whole, that if I and the object 
cally disinterested, the most in|of my affections could be buried 
all respects astonishing, estab-|there together, at once, it would 
lishment on the face of the earth.|he comfortable. But, another 
I understood the nature of an|nap, anda pump, anda bun, and 
oath, and would have sworn it to|above all a picture that I saw, 
be one entire and perfect chryso-| brought me round again. 
lite. I must have strayed by that 
Thinking much about boys/time, asl recal my course, into 
who went to India, and who im-|Goodman’s Fields, or somewhere 
mediately, without being sick,|thereabouts. The picture repre- 
smoked pipes like curled-up bell-| sented a scene in a play then per- 
ropes, terininating in a large cut-'forming at a theatre in that 
glass sugar basin upside down, | neighbourhood which isno longer 
I got among the outfitting shops./in existence. It stimulated me to 
There, I read the lists of things|go to that theatre and sec that 
that were necessary for an India-| play. I resolved, as there seemed 
going boy, and when | came to/to be nothing doing in the Whit- 
‘“‘one brace of pistols,” thought/tington way, that on the con- 
what happiness to be reserved|clusion of the entertainments [ 
for such a fate! Still no British; would ask my way to the bar- 
merchant scemed at all disposed racks, knock at the gate, and tell 
to take me into his house. The/them that I understood they were 
only exception was a chimncy-|in want of drummers, and there I 
sweep — he looked at me as if he|was. I think I must have been 
thought me suitable to his busi-|told, but 1 know I believed, that 
ness; but Iran away from him. ja soldier was always onpaty, 
I suffered very much, all day,/| day and night, behind ever} ar- 
from boys; they chased me down |rack-gate, with a shilling; and. 
turnings, brought me to bay injthat a boy who could by any- 
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means be prevailed on to accept:and ran on (as everybody else 
it, instantly became a drummer, ‘did) to get a good place. When I 
unless his father paid four hun-jcame to the Teck of the gallery, 
dred pounds. there were very few peo ie in it, 
I found out the theatre — of its|and the seats looked so horribly 
external appearance I only re-|steep, and so like a diving ar- 
member the loyal initials G. R.;rangement to send me, headfore- 
untidily painted in yellow ochre most, into the pit, that I held by 
on the front — and waited, with a' one of them in a terrible fright. 
pretty large crowd, for the open-' However, there was a good-na- 
ing of the gallery doors. The tured baker with a young woman, 
greater part of the sailors and;who gave me his hand, and we 
others composing the crowd, were | all three scrambled over the seats 
of the lowest description, and!together down into the corner of 
their conversation was not im-|the first row. The baker was very 
proving; but I understood little|fond of the young woman, and 
or nothing of what was bad in it: kissed her a good deal in the 
then, and it had no depraving in-| course of the evening. 
fluence on me. I have wondered| J was no sooner comfortably 
since, how long it would take, by;settled, than a weight fell upon 
means of such association, to/my mind, which tormented it 
corrupt a child nurtured as Thad;most dreadfully, and which 1 
been, and innocent as I was. must explain. It was a benefit 
Whenever I saw that my ap-|night — the benefit of the comic 
pearance attracted attention,/actor — a little fat man with a 
either outside the doors or after- | very large face and, as I thought 
wards within the theatre, I pre-|then, the smallestand most divert- 
tended to look out for somebody jing hat that ever was seen. This 
who was taking care of me, andjcomedian, for the gratification 
from whom I was separated, and|of his friends and patrons, had 
to exchange nods and smiles with| undertaken to sing a comic song 
that creature of my imagination.}on ‘a donkey’s back, and after- 
This answered very well, 1 had|wards to give away the donkey 
my sixpence clutched in my hand|so distinguished, by lottery. In 
ready to pay; and when the|this lottery, evcry person admit- 
doors opened, with a clattering ted to the pit and gallery had a 
of bolts, and some screaming|chance. On paying my sixpence, 
from women in the crowd, I went|1 had received the number, forty- 
on with the current like a straw.|seven; and 1 now thought, in a 
My sixpence was rapidly swal-|perspiration of terror, what 
lowe#fup in the moncy-taker’s|should I ever do if that number 
fae Teor which looked to me| was to come up the prize, andI 





{ 











-Hiee a sort of mouth, and I got|was to win the donkey! 
“Gio the freer staircase above,| It made me tremble all over to 
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think of the possibility of my|indeed aboard the man-of-war), 
good fortune. I knew I. never/and it was awful to suspect the 
could conceal the fact of my/|pilot of treachery, though impos- 
holding forty-seven, in case that|sible to avoid it, for when he 
number came up because, not to|cried — ‘We are lost! To the 
speak of my confusion, which|raft, to the raft! A thunderbolt 
would immediately condemn me, |has struck the main-mast!” — 1 
J had shown my number to the;myself saw him take the main- 
baker. Then, I pictured to my-|mast out of its socket and drop it 
self the being called upon tojoverboard; but even these im- 
come down on the stage and re-| pressive circumstances paled ,be- 
ceive the donkey. I thought how|fore my dread of the donkey. 
all the people would shriek when| Even, when the good sailor (and 
they saw it had fallen to a little/he was very pood) came to good | 
fellow like me. How should I|fortune, and the bad sailor (and 
lead him out — for of course he|he was very bad) threw himself 
wouldn't go? If he began tojinto the ocean from the summit 
bray, what should Ido? If hejof a curious rock, presenting 
kicked, what would become of|something of the appcarance of a 
me? Suppose he backed into the! pair of steps, I saw the dreadful 
stage-door, and stuck there, with | donkey through my tears. 
meuponhim? ForI felt that if 1} At last the time came when the 
won him, the comic actor would / fiddlers struck up the comicsong, 
have me on his back, the moment|and the dreaded animal, wit 
he could touch me. Then if I got/new shoes on, as I inferred from 
him out of the theatre, what was|the noise they made, came clatter- 
I todo with him? How was I to|ing in with the comic actor on his 
feed him? Where was I to stable| back. He was dressed out with 
him? It was bad enough to have|ribbons (1 mean the donkey was) 
gone astray by myself, but to go| and as he persisted in turning his 
astray with a donkey, too, was a|tail to the audience, the comedian 
calamity more tremendous than I) got off him, turned about, and sit- 
could bear to contemplate. ting with his face that way, sang 
‘These apprehensions took away | the song three times, amid thun- 
all my pleasure in the first piece.|dcers of applause. All this time, I 
When the ship came on — a real | was fearfully agitated; and when 
man-of-war she was called in the|two pee people, a good deal 
bills —- and rolled prodigiously|splashed with the mud of the 
in a very heavy sea, I couldn’t,|streets, were invited out of the 
even in the terrors of the storm, | pit to superintend the drawing of 
forget the donkey. It was awful |the lottery, and were received 
to see the sailors pitching about,|with a round of laughter from 
with telescopes and speaking|everybody else, I could have 
trumpets (they looked very tall| begged and prayed them to have 
Household Words. XXI, 10 
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mercy on me, and not draw 
number forty-seven. 

But, I was soon put out of my 
pain now, for a gentleman behind 
me, ina flannel jacket and a yel- 
low neck-kerchief, who had eaten 
two fried soles and all his pockets- 
full of nuts before the storm be- 
gan to rage, answered to the win- 
ning number, and went down to 
take, possession of the prize. 
This gentleman had appearcd to 
know the donkey, rather, from 
the moment of his entrance, and 
‘had taken a great interest in his 
proceedings; driving him to him- 
self, if T use an intelligible 
phrase, and saying, almost in my 
ear, when he made any mistake, 
“Kum up, you precious Moke. 


Kum a He was thrown by 
the donkey on first mounting him, 
to the 


eat delight of the au- 
dience Gneludiae myself), but 
rode him off with great skill after- 
wards, and soon returned to his 
seat quite calm. Calmed mysclf 
by the immense relief I had sus- 
tained, I enjoyed the rest of the 
Sea rare very much indeed. 

remember there were a good 
many dances, some in fetters and 


some in roses, and one by a most| but 
divine little creature, who made |‘ O 
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remember beyond this, that I 
wondered where the Baron ex- 
pected to go to, and that he went 
there in a shower of sparks. The 
lights were turned out while the 
sparks died out, and it appeared 
to me as if the whole play— ship, 
donkey, men and women, divine 
little creature, and all — were a 
wonderful firework that had gone 
off, and left nothing but dust and 
darkness behind it. 

It was late when I got out into 
the streets, and there was no 
moon, and there were no stars, 
and the rain fell heavily. When 
I emerged from the dispersing 
crowd, the ghost and the baron 
had an ugly look in my remem- 
brance; 1 felt unspeakably for- 
lorn; and now, for the first time, 
my little bed and the dear fami- 
liar faces came before me, and 
touched my heart. By daylight, 
I had never thought of the grief 
at home. 1 had never thought of 
my mother. J] had never thought 
of anything but adapting myself 
to the circumstances in which I 
found myself, and going to seek 
my fortune. 

For a boy who could do nothing 
ery, and run about, saying 
1am lost!” to think of going 


the object of my affections look|into the army was, I felt sensible, | 
but common-place. In the con-/out of the question. Il abandon- 
cluding drama, she rc-appeared|ed the idea of asking my way to 
asa boy, (inarms, mostly), and|the barracks —or rather the idea 
was fought for, several times. 1/abandoned me — and ran about, 
rather think a Baron wanted to/until I found a watchman in his 
drown her, and was onvariousoc-|box. It is amazing tome, now, 
casions prevented by the come-/|that he should have been sober; 
dian, a ghost, a Newfoundland | but I am inclined to think he was 
dog, and a church bell. I only|too feeble to get drunk. 
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This venerable man took meto|me. Once of his best was about a 
the nearest watchhouse; — | say | servant-maid. 
he took me, but in fact Itookhim,| Maria, the heroine, was the 
for when I think of us in the rain,|daughter of a farmer; but be- 
1 reeollect that we must have;came, at a very early age, the 
made a composition, like a/servant of a sculptor of some 
vignette of Infancy leading Age.| celebrity in his day, named Pulci, 
He had a dreadful cough, and|who had removed from Florence 
was obliged to lean against a/to Rome to court inspiration in 
wall, whenever it came on. We/|the Metropolis of Art, fora great 
got at last to the watch-house, aj/work. He was a grave, serious 
warm and drowsy sort of place/man; and, after having instruct- 
embellished with great-coats and|ed Maria in the duties required of 
rattles hanging up. Whena pa-|her, retired within himself, and 
ralytie messenger had been sent|allowed her to do pretty much as 
to make inquiries about me, I fell|she liked; so that she governed 
asleep by ihe fire, and awoke no|his little household in her own 
more until my eyes opened on/way. She was a comely girl, of 
my father’s face. ‘This is literally | quiet manners, and soon became 
and exactly how I went astray./a favourite with all Pulci’s visi- 
They used to say I was an odd|tors. The engraver Savorini was 
child, and I suppose | was. lam/|struck with love at first sight for 
an odd man perhaps. her, and offered to make her his 
Shade of Somebody, forgive; wife; but she replied calmly that 
me for the disquiet | must have|she had engaged with Signor 
caused thec! When I stand be-|Pulci to be his servant for three 
neath the Lion, even now, I see|years, and could not think of 
thee rushing up and down, refu-|breaking her engagement. “TI 
sing to be comforted. 1 have|will find a substitute,” said Savo- 
gone astray since, many times,jrini. “I cannot be replaced,” 
and farther afield. May I therein|she replied. The engraver called 
have given less disquietto others, |her a Proserpine of pride; and 
than herein | gave to thee! his courtship ended for the time. 
Master Pulci was busy with an 
important group; the subject 
ed unas ne upon 
. cience and — an allego 
SOMETHING DIVINE. which Italians are fond of ioe. 
I vo believe that neither qui-|loping. Although not a first- 
nine nor saline draughts were so| class sculptor, he still occupied a 
effectual in curing me of the sufficient rank to bring him in 
marsh fever which prostrated me|contact with all the celebrated 
in Rome, as the good little stories | artists of the day, who used to 
my excellent Doctor used to tell!come from time to time to his 
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studio. Maria was often called in|sence of Maria. Although the 
for one purpose or another, and | girl admired what he said, she in 
listened greedily to their anima-|no wise set it down to his account 
ted discourses on genius and its|in the way he would have desired. 
consequent fame. From the very |She looked upon him only as an 
outset she beganto feel yearnings |interpreter of truth, and went 
after earthly immortality. Ayear,|about the room — and backward 
however, passed before a definite|and forward between it and the 
plan succeeded to her vague im- | kitchen — pondering whether she 


pulses. 


One day Pulci invited some of| divine within her. 


his friends to dinner, Savorini 
amongst the rest. The meal was 
taken in the studio, and the con- 
‘versation naturally turned upon 
art. All spoke enthusiastically; 
for all were Italians, and were 
deeply devoted to their various 
departments. Savorini, who still 
retained a strong sentiment for 
Maria, and perhaps wished to 
dazzle her(she was moving quiet- 
ly to and fro performing herusual 

uties; but listening to all that 
was said with respectful atten- 
tion) rather exaggerated the 
dignity and the privileges of the 

rofession to which they all be- 


onged. Kings and emperors, |me 


the Pope himself, he said, ranke 
below great artists; and it was 


had not also aspark of something 
“Yes, Lhave 
it!” she said at length. As she 
said this, she pushed against An- 
gela, an old dame who had come 
in to assist her in her duties, let 
go the ‘dish that held the stewed 
prunes, and broke it, splashing 
the rich red juice over her own 
white stockings. 

‘‘Are they quite spoiled?” in- 
quired Savorini. She gave hima 
familiar push, as if she was re- 
moving one of her father’s heifers 
out of her way. ‘Let her alone!” 
cried Pulei. ‘‘We must not pu- 
nish her for her accident. She 
has not chipped a statue or a 
model since she has been with 


“J would rather break one of 


my own limbs,” she exclaimed. 


better to have produced that|‘‘ Brava!” cried they all; and, 


Diana— pointing to aclay model, 


which Puici had just finished —|went on eran 


than to guide the councils of na- 
tions. ‘1 place my art,” he add- 


after complimenting her, they 
of their art, as 
cheerily as if they had not been 
disappointed of stewed prunes. 


ed, ‘not quite on an cquality with |Meanwhile, Maria became more 


yours, signori, but I own no 
superiors except you; for I also 
feel that I have a spark of some- 
thing divine within me.” 

He talked much in this strain, 
being excited by the good La- 
chryma Christi and by the pre- 


and more convinced that there 
was a spark of something divine 
within her. 

From that time she began in 
secret — in her gown little bed- 
room — to endeavour to produce 
some of the forms of beauty that 
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filled her mind. The clay became 
life-like in her hands; and, in a 
very short time, she almost start- 
ed with surprise at beholding a 
lovely countenance looking out 
from the unformed mass which 
she had placed on her window- 
sill. A natural fear of being ridi- 
culed and repressed, prevented 
her from confiding her projects 
and her studies to her master. 
But her secret was too trouble- 
some to be kept entirely to her- 
self. At first she tas of the 
engraver Savorini; and possibly 
it would have been well had his 
honest love then found favour in 
hereycs. But the remembrances 
of his rough gallantries made her 
fearful of confiding in him. There 
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and he encouraged her. He 
would have preferred had she told 
all to Master Pulci; but that ar- 
tist, though good and kind, had 
something cold and satirical in 
his manner. ‘He will never be- 
lieve in me,” said Maria, “until 
he sees that I can do something. 
He is not a man of faith. Besides, 
who will admit genius in the per- 
son that cooks one’s dinner? 
These. hands that have mae so 
many messes can do nothing but 
spoil marble, he will think.” 
‘‘She must take care,” thought 
Corona, “not to deceive herself 
as to the motive that makes her 
unwilling to communicate her 
ambition to her master. IfI mis- 
take not, she hopes to dazzle 


was Catcrina, the daughter of|him.” 


Angela; but, when she came to 


But the Doctor was mistaken. 


gossip of evenings, all her talk|Maria’s whole being was, from 
was about the handsome cava-|that time forward, devoted to art 
liers who looked at her in church|and art alone. It is true that she 
'— impious men — and followed | did not fail to perform her house- 
her home, trying to talk non-|hold duties; but she did so me- 
sense. This was not a proper;chanically, and, if Master Pulci 
confidante; so she chose my old {had been anything of agourmand 
doctor, Corona, who had attend-|or a fidget, he would have found 
ed her in an illness, and had won|daily grounds of complaint. 
her confidence by his benevolent | However, matters went on very 


manners. She went to him, made/well; and neither he nor any one 
him promise secrecy as if she had [else ever suspected that the girl 


been going to confess a murder, 
and revealed that she felt the 
power to become a great artist. 


had turned her bedroom into a 
studio, and that she was robbing 
herself of sleep in order to make 


‘“‘My fame will fill the world,” |up for the hours necessarily lost 


said she. 
“But will it fill your heart?” 


“That is full already — of 


? 


hope.’ 
He saw that she did not come 


in the day-time. Savorini alone 
noticed that her checks grew 
pale, and that her eyes gleamed 
with unnatural brilliancy. ‘Her 
soul is wearing out her body, 


for advice but encouragement; Doctor,” said he to Corona, The 
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doctor assented 
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sorrowfully, |absent, some porters, sent by Dr. 


without daring to betray the se-|Corona, came and took away her 


cret. 


model. ‘Thus it was removed to 


Maria afterwards said that her|the exhibition hall without acci- 
life seemed to have begun onlyj dent. 


from the time when she perceived 
the presence of the “divine 
spark” in her. All the former 
ears faded from her remem- 
rance. Her imagination be- 
came filled with beautiful forms. 
Her ears were ever open to eatch 
words of instruction from her 
master or his visitors. Her eyes 
greedily devoured the models 
that surrounded her. She took 
Pulci’s books, one by one, to her 
room, and learned all that they 
could teach her. Whenever she 
went forth, itwas to some church, 
or to the Vatican, to admire the 
achievements of the schools. 

At length she felt herself suffi- 
ciently prepared to attempt ori- 
ginal productions, and she began 
to model a statue of Minerva. A 
pe hand would probably 

ave produced a result as good 
as hers in a much shorter time; 
but she was ignorant of routine, 
and many accidents retarded her 
work. However, as time pro- 
ceeded, the figure grew under 
her hands; and, day by day, the 
consciousness of her own genius 
increased within her. Her deter- 
mination was to send the figure 
to the annual competition for the 
prize — secretly — in order that. 
she might hear the impartial 
opinion of the judges. The diffi- 
culties in her way were immense. 
But she overcame them all; and, 
when one day Master Pulci was 


Maria entcred with the crowd 
on the appointed day, and con- 
trived to place herself near to her 
statue. Her ambition did not 
extend to winning the prize. All 
she dared to hope was to escape 
ridicule. But her astonishment 
was indescribable on perceiving 
by degrees all the connoisscurs 
collect round her Minerva, and 
begin to speak enthusiastically 
in its praise. The judges stood 
before it in their turn. There 
was an tnanimous ery of admira- 
tion. IJIer heart swelled mightily 
within her, and it was with diffi- 
culty she could repress her pride 
and exultation. These came to 
their height when the prize was 
unanimously given to her statue; 
and a crier began to exclaim, 
‘‘ Let the sculptor of the Minerva 
declare himself!” It then struck 
her — in her confusion — that a 
woman had no right to compete, 
and she hastened away unper- 
ceived. 

Her object, however, was 
gained. She was now sure that 
she had not deccived herself by 
a false idea of her own merit; and 
she saw in the futurea long series 
of triumphs. Doctor Corona, 
who had watched her, followed 
and complimented her. Even he 
had not dared to admire her work 
until public opinion had crowned 
it. He went with her to the studio 
of Pulci; and there she threw 
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herself on her knees before her| talent, before her public triumph, 
master, and confessed the truth.|induced them to magnify it now. 
He at first thought she was mad;/ Jt seemed so extraordinary that a 
and it was not until Dr. Corona|servant-girl from the Campagna 
confirmed her statement, that he| di Roma could do anything, that 
could believe that his servant-| people began to suppose nothing 
girl Maria had won the first prize| was too great for her to perform. 
of sculpture by the unanimous} Even old Nosotti, Maria’s father, 
vote of the first artists of Rome! | undertook a journey to Rome for | 
The news soon spread through | the purpose of seeing his daugh- 
the city; and Savorini came hasti-|ter, and looked in at St. Peter's 
ly to compliment the young ar-|by the way. She received him 
tist. She allowed him to embracc| with delight; but shook her head 
her, and listened gratefully when|when he suggested that she 
he said, “She must be at once;might now marry farmer Rai- 
raised from her menial capacity.|mondo. Savorini, who was by, 
It is impossible to deprive the|ventured a hope on his own ac- 
arts of this wonder.” Hedid not|count, and he whispered some- 
now repeat his declaration of af-|thing in her ear. She smiled 
fection; but he seemed to claim ajfaintly; and, giving him her 
right. to watch over her futurc|hand, said: “Tf you ask me again 
fortunes. Pulci at once agreed|in six months I will say, yes!” 
to look out for another servant; | Ie did not understand. 
but Maria refused to quit his} The truth was, that the divine 
house. “I will superintend every-|spark was burning too fiercely 
thing still,” she said. within. In vain Dr. Corona ex- 
The three supped together/erted his art and endeavoured, 
pleasantly that evening; and Sa-|moreover, to wean Maria for 
vorini began the well-known/awhile from the studio. The 
etching which represents Maria|hectic flush and the brilliant eyes 
sitting at the fect:of her Minerva, | proved true prophets. 
yausing in her work to admire it.;| The Minerva was the only 
Next day, all the élite of Roman|work of the servant Maria; who 
art came flocking to hail their| diced on the twelfth of May, cigh- 
new comrade. For some months, }teen hundred and one. 
indeed, the fashionable society 
- the city talked of nothing a 
ut this pleasant story; and it ¢ 
became a popular opinion that WHY SHAVE? 
Maria would equal or surpass the} Tuere are misguided men — 
greatest masters. There was!and Iam one of them — who de- 
some gon ed inthis. The file daily their own beards, rasp 
causes which would have made|them away as fast as they peep 
them refuse to acknowledge heel out from bencath the skin, mix 
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them ignominiously with soap- from the time of Pope Anacletus, 


suds, and cause them to be cast 
away with the offscourings of the 
house. We are at great pains 
and trouble to do this, and we do 
it per epee knowing that we 
deprive our faces of anornament, 
and more or less suspecting that 
we take away from ourselves 
something given to us by nature 
for our use and our advantage; 
as indeed we do. Nevertheless, 
we treat our beards as so much 
dirt that has to be removed daily 
from our persons, for no other 
reason than because it is the 
custom of the ee or, be- 
cause we wish (according to the 
French philosopher whom we 
largely quote in another article), 
because we striveto make our- 
selves prettier by assimilating 
our appearance to that of wo- 
men. 


who introduced the custom upon 
the same literal authority of 
scripture that still causes women 
to wear bonnets in our churches, 
that they may not pray uncovered. 
Saint Paul, in the same chapter, 
further asks the Corinthians, 
“Doth not even nature itsclf 
teach you, that, if a man have 
long hair it is a shame unto him?” 
Pope Anacletus determined, 
therefore, to remove all shame 
from churchmen, by ordering 
them to go shaven altogether. 
The shaving of the beard by lay- 
men was, however, a practice 
much more ancient. The Greeks 
taught shaving to the Romans, 
and Pliny records that the first 
Greek barbers were taken from 
Sicily to Rome by Publius Tici- 
nius, in the four hundred and 
fifty-fourth year after the build- 


I am no friend to gentlemen|ing of the city. The Greeks, 


who wilfully affect 


external| however — certainly it was so 


oddity, while they are within all|with them in the time of Alexan- 
dull and commonplace. I am not;der — seem to have been morc 
disposed by carrying a beard) disposed to use their barbers for 
myself to beard public opinion./the pruning and trimming than 
But opinions may change; we/for the absolute removal of the 
were not always a nation of|beard,and of that ornament upon 
shavers. The day may againjthe upper lip which they termed 
come when “’T' will be merry in|the mystaz, and which we call — 
hall, when beards wag all,” andjusing the same name that they 
Britons shall no more be slaves! gave to it, slightly corrupted — 
to razors. moustache. In the best days of 

I have never read of savages|Greece few but the philosophers 
who shaved themselves with |wore unpruned beards. A large 
flints; nor have I been able to flowing beard and a large flowing 
discover who first introduced! mantle were in those times as na- 
among civilised men the tonsurc |turally and essentially a part of 
of the chin. The shaven polls'the business of a philosopher, as 
and faces of ecclesiastics date a signboard is part in these days 
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of the business of a publican. So|Samson was made to rest in his 
there is a small joke recorded of|hair. The beard became na- 
an emperor, who having been|turally honoured, inasmuch as it 
long teazed by an importunate;is a characteristic feature of the 
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talker, asked him who or what he 
was. The man replied in pique, 
‘To you not see by my beard and 
mantle that I am a philosopher?” 
— ‘IT see the eeed and mantle,” 
said the emperor, “ but the philo- 
sopher, where is he?” 
The idea that there existed a 
connection between a man’s vi- 
-gour of mind and body, and the 
vigour of growth in his beard, was 
confirme 
crates, the wisest of the Greek 
philosophers, earned pre-emi- 
nently the title of the bearded. 


Among races of men capable of 


rowing rich crops on the chin, 


chief of the two sexcs (I speak as 
an ancient), of man, and of man 
only, in the best years of his life, 
when he is capable of putting 
forth his independent energies. 
As years multiply and judgment 
ripens the beard grows, and with 
it grows, or ought to grow, every 
man’s title to respect. Grey 
beards became thus so closely 
connected with the idea of mature 


by the fact that So-|discretion, that they were taken 


often as its sign or cause; and 
thus it was fabled of the wise 
king Numa, that he was gray- 
haired even in his youth. 

To revert to the subject of 
shaving. Tacitus says that in 


the beard has always becn re- 
garded more or less asa type of his time the Germans cut their 
power. Some races, as the Mon-|beards. In our times among that 
Sberaaney ee get ee than a me pas ae a ia or 
rty thick coarse;at least of a good mystax or 
hairs, and are as likely then to: moustachio, had come by the 
pluck them out after the fashion! year eighteen hundred and forty- 
of some northern tribes, as to|eight to be regarded so much as 
esteem them in an exaggerated; a mark of aristocracy that after 
way, as has been sometimes the|the revolutions of that year the 
ce in ae F a the world’s; Germans took to the Saetier te 
istory the bearded races have at: of the vain mark of distinction by 
all times been the most important: growing hair on their own chins 
poe te oe - no part of the : and upper lips. Hairs have been 
Wa y sh ich on the whole they | thus made significant in rapes 
ave shown more readiness to|way. ‘I'bere are now such things 
honour. Among many nations, to be seen on the Continent as 
aa edie gid eee, oe seo auoney pour rae not 
nt of beard has been long ago in a sma erman 
thought indicative of the deve-' State, : barrister was denied a 
ume a eure, both bodily hearing because he stood up in 
and mental. In strict accordance his place in the law court, wear- 
with that feeling the strength of ing a beard of the revolutionary 
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cut. Not only custom, but even 
to this day law regulates the cul- 
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panions, and to fortify the weak 
moustache by twining into its 


tivation of the hair on many of|substance artificial hair. 


our faces. There is scarcely an 
army in Europe which is not sub- 
ject to some regulations that af- 
fect the beard and whiskers. In 
England the chin and, except in 
some regiments, the upper lip 
has to be shaved; elsewhere the 
-beard is to be cultivated and the 
whiskers shaven. Such matters 
may have their significance. ‘The 
most significant of whiskers are, 
however, those worn by the Jews 
in the East, and especially in 
Africa, who in accordance with a 
traditional superstition, keep 
them at an uniform level of about. 
half an inch in length, and cut 
them into cabalistic characters 
curiously scattered about over 
the face. 

As there are some communities 
especially bestowing care and 
honour on the beard, and others 
more devoted to the whiskers, so 
there are nations, as the Hun- 


Such freaks and absurdities 
are, of course, inconsistent with 
the mature dignity of bearded 
men. Let us have whisker, beard, 
and moustache, reverently worn, 
and trimmed discreetly and with 
decency. 1 am not for the ca- 
ballistic whisker, the Hungarian 
moustache, or a beard like that 
worn by the Venetian magnate, 
of whom Sismondi relates, that if 
he did not lift it up, he would trip 
over it in walking. Still worse 
was the beard of the carpenter 
depicted in the Prince’s Court at 
Kidam; who, because it was nine 
feet long, was obliged, when at 
work, to sling it about him in a 
bag. A beard like either of those 
is aowever: very much of a phe- 
nomenon in nature. The hair of 
a man’s head is finer. generally, 
than that on the head of women, 
and if left uncut, would not grow 
to nearly the same length, A 


garian, in which the honour of}woman’s back-hair is an ap- 
the moustache is particularly|purtenance entirely and natu- 
cherished. The moustaches of|rally feminine. In the same way, 


General Haynau were about 
half-a-yard long. A Ilungarian 
dragoon who aspired to eminence 
in that way, and had nursed a 
pair of moustachios for two 
years until they were only se- 
cond to Haynau’s, fell asleep one 
day after dinner with a cigar in 


the development of the hair upon 
the face of men, if left unchecked 
— although it would differ much 
in different climates, and in difte- 
rent individuals — would very 
rarely go on to an extravagant 
extent. Shaving compels the hair 
to grow atan undue rate. It has 


his mouth. He awoke with one| been calculated that a man mows 
of his fine nose tails so terribly | off in the course of a year about 
burnt at the roots, that he was/|six inches-and-a-half of beard, 
obliged afterwards to resort to/so that a man of eighty would 
an art used by many of his com-jhave chopped up in the course 
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of his life a twenty-seven foot 
beard; twenty feet more, per- 
haps, than would have sprouted, 
had he left nature alone, and 
contented himsclf with so much 
occasional trimming as would be 
required by the just laws of 
cleanliness and decency. 


It has been erroncously as- 
serted that a growth of beard 
would cover up the face, hide the 
expression of the features, and 
give a deccitful mark of uniform 
sedateness to the entire popula- 
tion. As for that last assertion, 
it is the direct reverse of what is 
true. Sir Charles Bell, in his 
essay on expression, properly 
observes that no one who has 
been present at an assembly of 
bearded men can have failed to 
remark the greater variety and 
force of the expressions they are 
able to convey. What can be 
more portentous, for example, 
than to see the brow cloud and 
the cyes flash and the nostrils 
dilate over a beard curling vi- 
sibly with anger? How ill does a 
smooth chin support at any time 
the character assumed by the 
remainder of the face, except it 
be a character of sanctimonious 
oiliness that does not belong 
honestly to man, or such a pretty 
chin as makes the charm that 
should belong only to a woman 
or a child! 


Therefore I ask, why do we 
shave our beards? Why are we a 
bare-chinned people? That the 
hair upon the face of man was 
given to him for sufficient rea- 
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sons it will take but little time to 
show. It has various uses, phy- 
siological and mechanical. To 
take a physiological use first, we 
may point out the fact that the 
formation of hair is one method 
of extruding carbon from the 
system, and that the external 
hairs aid after their own way in 
the work that has to be done by 
the internal lungs. Their use in 
this respect is not lessened by 
shaving; on the contrary, the 
elimination of carbon through 
the hairs of the face is made to go 
on with unnatural activity, be- 
cause the natural cffort to cover. 
the chin with hair is increased in 
the vain struggle to remove the 
state of artificial baldness, as a 
hen goes on laying if her eggs be 
‘aken from her, and the produc- 
tion of hair on the chin is at least 
quadrupled by the use of the 
razor. The natural balance is in 
this way destroyed. Whether 
the harm so done is great I can- 
not tell; I do not know that it is, 
but the strict balance which na- 
ture keeps between the produc- 
tion of hair, and the action of the 
lungs, is too constant and rigid 
to ‘be altogether insignificant. 
We have all had too much op- 
portunity for noticnmg how in 
people whose lungs are constitu- 
tionally weak, as in people with 
consumptive tendencies, the 
growth of hair is excessive, even 
to the eyelashes. A skin covered 
with downy hair is one of the 
marks of a scrofulous child, and 
who has not beeu saddened by 
the charm of the long eyelashes 
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over the lustrous eye of the con-|culous to look at than a ladies’ 


sumptive girl! 
Th 


man who assumes femininity to 


e very anomalies of growth) please his huge body of sisters, 
show that the hair must fulfilland wins their confidence b 
more than a trifling purpose in| making himself quite one of their 


the system. 


There has been an|own set. 


The character of wo- 


account published in the present;man’s beauty would be marred 


century by Ruggieri, of a woman, 
twenty-seven years of age, who 
was covered from the shoulders 
to the knees with black woolly 
hair, like that of a poodle dog. 
Very recently, a French physi- 
cian has related the case of a 
young lady over whosc skin, 
after a fever, hair grew s0 ra- 
pidly that, at the end of a month, 
she was covered with a hairy 
coat, an inch long, over every 
part of her body, except the face, 
the palms of the hands, and the 
soles of the feet. 

‘There are other less curious 
accounts of women who are 
obliged to shave regularly once 
or twice a weck; and it may be 
asked why are not all women 
compelled to shave? If beards 
and whiskers scrve a purpose 
why are they denied to women 
That is a question certainly not 
difficult to answer. For the same 
reason that the rose is painted 
and the violet perfumed, there 
are assigned by nature to the 
woman attributes of grace 
heightened by physical weak- 
ness, and to the man attributes 


by hair upon the face; moreover, 
what rest would there be ever for 
an infant on the mother’s bosom, 
tickled perpetually with a mo- 
ther’s beard? Not being framed 
for active bodily toil, the woman 
has not the man’s capacious 
lungs, and may need also less 
growth of hair. But the growth 
of hair in women really is not 
much less than in the other sex. 
The hair upon a woman’s head 
is, as a general rule, coarscr, 
longer, and the whole mass is 
naturally heavicr than the hair 
upon the head of aman. Herc, 
by the way, I should like to hint 
a question, whether since what is 
gained in one place seems to be 
lost in another, the increased 
growth at the chin produced by 
constant shaving may not help 
to account for some part of the 
weakness of hair upon the crown, 
and of the tendency to prema- 
ture baldness which is s0 com- 
mon in English civilised society? 

The hair upon the scalp, so tar 
as concerns its mechanical use, is 
no doubt the most important of 
the hair-crops grown upon the 


of dignity and strength. Athou-|human body. It preserves the 
sand delicate emotions were to|brain from all extremes of tem- 
play about the woman’s mouth,|perature, retains the warmth of 
expressions that would not look|the body, and transmits very 
beautiful in man. We all know|slowly any impression from 
that there is nothing more ridi-|without, The character of the 
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hair depends very much upon the|work out of doors and in all 
degree of protection needed by} weathers, for his bread; woman 
its possessor. The same hair —| was created for dutics of another 
whether of head or beard — that; kind, which do not involve con- 
is in Europe straight, smooth, | stant exposure to sun, wind, and 
and soft, becomes after a little|rain. Therefore man only goes 
travel in hot climates crisp and!abroad whiskered and bearded, 
curly, and will become smooth! with his face muffled by nature 
again after a return to cooler|in a way that shields every sensi- 
latitudes. By a natural action of|tive part alike from wind, rain, 
the sun’s light and heat upon the; heat, or frost, with a perfection 
hair that curliness is produccd,|that could be equalled by no 
and it is produced in proportion, mu(iler of his own devising. ‘The 
as it is required, until, asin the|whiskerless seldom can bear 
case of negroes under the tro-jlong exposure to a sharp wind 
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ical suns of Africa, each hair 
yecomes so intimately curled up 
with its neighbours as to produce 
what we call a woolly head. All 
hair is wool, or rather all wool is 








that strikes on the bare cheek.. 
‘The numbness then occasioned 
by a temporary palsy of the 
nerves lias in many cases become 
permanent; 1 will say nothing of 


hair, and the hair of the negro!aches and pains that otherwise 


differs so much in appearance 
from that of the Kuropean, only 
because it is so much more 
curled, and the distinct hairs are 
so much more intimately inter- 
twined. The morc hair curls, the 
more thoroughly does it form a 
web in which a stratum of air lies 
entangled to maintain an even 





affect the face or teeth. For man 
who goes out to his labour in 
the morning, no better summer 
shicld or winter covering against 
the sun or storm can be pro- 
vided, than the hair which grows 
over those parts of the face 
which need protection and de- 
secnds as beard in front of the 


temperature on the surface ofineck and chest, a defence in- 


the brain. For that reason it is 
made a law of Nature, that the 
hair should be caused to curl 
_ most in the hottest climates. 

A protection of considcrable 
importance is provided in the 


finitely more useful as well as 
more becoming than a cravat 
about the neck, or a prepared 
hareskin over the pit of the 
stomach. One of the finest living 
prose-writers in our language 


same way by the hair of the face|suffered for many ycars from 
to a large and important knot of| sore throat, which was incurable, 
nerves that lies under the skin|until following the advice of an 
near the angle of the lower jaw, |Italian surgeon, he allowed his 
somewhere about the point of|beard to grow; and Mr. Chad- 
junction between the whiskers|wick has pointed out the fact 
and the beard. Man is born to|that the sappers and miners of 
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the French army, who are all|serious loss to labourers in dusty 


men with fine beards, are almost 
entirely free from affections of 
the lungs and air-passages. 

Mr. Chadwick regards the sub- 
ject entirely from a sanitary point 
of view. He brought it under the 
discussion of the medical section 
engaged on sanitary inquiries at 
the York meeting of the British 
Association, and obtaincd among 
other support the concurrence of 
Dr. W. p. Alison of Edinburgh. 
We name that physician because 
he has since persuaded the jour- 
neymen masons of his own city 
to wear their beards as a preven- 
tive against consumption that 
prevailed among them. 

For that is another use of the 
moustache and beard. They pro- 
tect the opening of the mouth, 
and filter the air for a man work- 
ing in smoke or dust of any kind; 
they also act as arespirator, and 

yrevent the inhalation into the 
ungs of air that is too frosty. 
Mr. Chadwick, years ago, was 
led to the discussion of this sub- 
ject by observing how in the case 
of some blacksmiths who wore 
beards and moustachios, the hair 


trades, such as millers and ma- 
sons; to men employed in grind- 
ing steel and iron and to travel- 
Jers on dusty roads. Men who 
retain the hair about the mouth 
are also, he says, much less 
liable to decay, or achings of the 
teeth. ‘To this list we would add, 
also, that apart from the inces- 
sant dust flying in town streets, 
and soap gaa from town life, 
there is the smoke to be consider- 
ed. Both dust and smoke do get 
into the lungs, and only in a 
small degree it is possible for 
them to be decomposed and re- 
moved by processes of hfe. ‘The 
air passages of a Manchester 
man, or of arcsident in the city 
of Loudon, if opened after death 
are found to be more or less 
coloured by the dirt that has 
been breathed. Perhaps it does 
not matter much; but surely we 
had better not make dustholes or 
chimney funnels of our lungs. 
Beyond a certain point this intro- 
duction of mechanical impurity 
into the delicate air passages 
docs cause a morbid irritation, 
marked disease, and premature 


about the mouth was discolourcd|death. We had better keep our 
by the iron dust that had been/lungs clean altogether, and for 
caught on its way into the mouth | that reason men working in cities 
and lungs. The same observer|would find it always worth while 
has also pointed out and applied |to retain the air filter supplied to 
to his argument the fact that tra-|them by nature for the purpose— 
vellers wait, if necessary, until|/the moustache and beard around 
their moustachios have grown/the mouth. 

before they brave the eandy air| Surely enough has been here 
of deserts. He conceives, there-|said to make it evident that the 
fore, that the absence of mous-|Englishman who, at the end of 
tache and beard must involve aj his days, has spent about an en- 
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- tire year of his life in scraping off|he must not expect after ten or 


his beard has worried himself to 
no purpose, has submitted to a 
eee vexatious, and not mere- 
y useless, but actually unwhole- 
some custom. He has disfigured 
himself systematically through- 
out life, accepted his share of un- 
necessary tic-doloreux and tooth- 
ache, coughs and colds, has 
swallowed dust and = inhaled 
smoke and fog out of complai- 
sance to the social prejudice 
which happens just now to pre- 
vail. We all abominate the razor 
while we use it, and would gladly 
lay it down. Now, if we sec 
clearly — and I think the fact is 
very clear — that the use of it is 
a great blunder, and if we are no 
longer sucha slovenly people as 
to be afraid that, if we kept our 
beards, we should not wash, or 
comb, or trim them in a decent 
way, why can we not put aside 
our morning plague and irritate 
our skin no more as we now do? 

IT recommend nobody to grow 
« beard in such a way as to iso- 
late himself in appearance from 
his neighbours. Moreover, I do 
not at all desire to bring ‘about 
such a revolution as would make 
shaven chins as singular as 
bearded chins are now. What I 
should much prefer would be the 
old Roman custom, which pre- 
served the first beard on a young 
man’s face until it became come- 
ly, and then left it entirely a mat- 
ter of choice with him whether 
he would remain bearded or not. 
Though it would be wise in an 
adult man to leave off shaving, 


twenty years of scraping at the 
chin, when he has stimulated 
each hair into undue coarseness 
and an undue rapidity of growth, 
that he can ever realise upon his 
own person the beauty of a virgin 
beard. If we could introduce 
now a reform, we, that have been 
inured to shaving, may develope 
very good black beards, most 
serviceable for all working pur- 
poses, and a great improvement 
on bald chins; but the true beau- 
ty of the beard remains to be 
developed in the next generation 
on the faces of those who may 
be induced from the beginning to 
abjure the use of razors. 


LIGHTEN THE BOAT! 


Suakk hands, pledge hearts, bid fond 
Hdicus, 
Speak with your brimming cyes; 
To-morrow — and the dark deep sea 
Will echo with your sighs. 


To-morrow, and yon stately ship 
Will bear to other lands 
The kindred whom ye love sv well: 
Breathe hopes, pledge hearts, shake 
hands! 


The Fairy Queen stands out to sea, 
Each stitey of canvas spread, 

Breasting the pearly laughing waves 
With high and gallant head. 


Wer freight consists of human souls; 
Her destiny, a land a 

Where scarce a human foot has tad. 
Upon the forest strand. ce ee 


Five hundred souls she bears awé 
To find a distant home Ie 

Where toil will give them daily brég¢ilg:: 3 
And not a living tomb. . Poh 
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The ship speeds on; her sanguine freight, 
A motley little world, 

Revelling in the thousand scencs 
‘By future hopes unfurled. 


She creeps along ‘mid cloudless calms, 
Or dashes through the blast, 

Till cheerless days and nights and wecks, 
And weary months are passed. 


At length the Captain shouts, “Stand by!” 
The boatawain sounds his call; 

*“ Trice up the yards and clear the decks 
Secure against the squall.” 

Shipwreck and death! The doom is 

sealed, 

A bolt has riven the mast; 

“We will not die — we must be saved, 
The ship shail brave the blast!” 


Pallor is on the strong man’s cheek, 
Woe in the mother's heart, 

For reund her throb those kindred ties 
No power but death shall part. 


A rending peal, a shuddering crash, 
A wail of agony; 

Tho shattered bark, with many a soul, 
Sinks headlong in the sea. 


Morning breaks o’er the world of waves, 
But finds no Fairy Queen. 

One single, tiny boat is all 
To tell that she has been. 


A crowded remnant of the wreck 
With naked life escape, 

No land for twenty suuls — all sea, 
Relentless, vast, agape. . 


Lighten the boat! or every soul 
Will perish suddenly: 

Enquiring eyes and throbbing hearts 
Ask all, ‘Will it be 1?” 


A boy sits silent in the bows 
Bereft of earthly tie; ‘ 
He must be told: “Say, friendless boy, 
Are you afraid to die?” 


‘‘Why should die? My father’s dead, 
Mother and sister too; 

O! let Minot be drowned alone, 
aaa diye, or die with you.” ; 
}:gleeie in vain. ‘A moment then, 
,mpetgent longer spare!” 

‘$arvent heart and lifted eyes, 
athes his simple prayer. 
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Awe, deep and silent, struck each heart 
As on that trembling tongue, 

“Father in Heaven, thy will be done!" 
In trustful accents hung. 


He lightly steps upon the prow, 
And, gathering up his strength, 
Unblenched scans his yawning grave, 
To feel its depth and length. 


Who seals the doom? No hand is raised, 
None hear the spirit knell; 

A sudden plunge, a thrilling cry 
Breaks in apon the spell. 


They search the boat, they search the 
sea; 
The noble boy is gone, 
Gone, let us hope, where angels are, 
Self-martyred and alone. 


DOWN WHITECHAPEL, 
FAR AWAY. 


Ir is natural that a Metropolis 
so gigantic as the empress-city 
of britain, should set the fashion 
to its provincial kinsfolk. It is, 
I believe, a fact not very much 
controverted, that London ha- 
bits, London manners and modes, 
London notions and London 
names are extensively copied, 
followed, and emulated in the 
provinces. ‘There is scarcely a 
village, not to say a town in 
Great Britain where some worthy 
tradesman has not baptised his 
place of business London House, 
or the London Repository; where 
he pretends to sell London por- 
ter, London hosiery or London 
aout There are few towns 
that do not number among their 
streets several whose appella- 
tions are drawn from the street 
lists of the London Post Office 
Directory. Regent Streets, Bond 
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Streets, St.James’s Streets, Palljlas, or a Piccadilly next to a 


Malls, Drury Lanes, Strands, 
Fleet Strects, Ludgate Hills, 
Covent Gardens, Cheapsides and 
Waterloo Places abound in great 
profusion throughout the whole 
of the United Kingdom. There 
is sometimes a ludicrous incon- 
gruity between the appearance, 
class, and specics of street fami- 
liar in London, and the synony- 
mous street presented in a coun- 
try town. A man, for instance, 
is apt to be puzzled whicn he 
finds a little greasy cube of ill- 
favoured houses, resembling a 
bar of soap just. marked for cut- 
ting into squares, figured down 
as Belgrave Place or Wilton 
Crescent. He will not be quite 
repared to recognise Cheapside 
in ascrics of basket-makers’ cot- 
tages with small kitchen gardens; 
nor will a dirty thoroughfare, 
principally occupied by old- 
clothes- vendors and marine- 
store-dealers, quite come up to 
his ideas of ond Strect or Regent 
Street. Islington — composed of 
a long avenue of merchants’ 
warehouses cach rejoicing in a 
plurality of stories, with gaping 
doors where there should be win- 
dows, and ayes cranes from 
which perpetually balance sacks 
of meal or hogsheads of sugar 
after the manner of Mahomet’s 


range of pigsties, or a Fleet 
Street planted with flowering 
shrubs, he cannot fail to doubt 
whether a strect is still a street 
‘“‘for a that.” 

These topographical incon- 
gruities have lately been brought 
under my notice in the great 
commercial port of Liverpool. 
In Liverpool, which can show — 
its suburbs and dependencies in- 
cluded — a population not much 
under four hundred thousand 
souls, | found Pall Malls, Fleet 
Streets, Covent Gardens, Drury 
Lanes, Houndsditches, Isling- 
tons, and other places all with 
London names, and all with a 
most opinionated want of resem- 
blance to their London sponsors. 
Islington, I found to be not a 
district, but a single street, the 
site of several public-houses, one 
or two pawnbrokers’, and nume- 
rous chandlers’ shops. FleetStreet 
is without bustle, Drury Lane 
without dirt, and Covent Garden 
without an apple or an orange. 
Park Lanc — the very sound lof 
which is suggestive of curly- 
wigged coachmen, high-stepping 
carriage-horses, (jobbed mostly; 
but such is life) silver-studded 
harness, luxurious carriages hung 
on feathery springs, ostrich fva- 
thers, diamonds, Danish dogs, 


coffin — creates in the mind of|blue ribbons, the ladies’ mile, the 
the London-bred Islingtonian a| Grenadier Guards, and the Duke 
curious dissociation of idcas.|ofSomersct’s coronet-tipped gas- 
And when he comes upon a Gros-|lamps;* the whole pomp, pride, 
venor Street in the guise of ajand circumstance of our glorious 
blind alley, or upon a Holborn|aristocracy — Park Lane I found: 
fringed with pretty suburban vil-|to be filled with shops, pave- 
11 
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ment, and population; and de-|Whitechapel Way (two hundred 


voted to the vending of marine|and twent 


miles away) one 


stores, the purveying of fiery gin,|Saturday night in eighteen hun- 


the receipt of miscellaneous ar- 
ticles in pledge, and the board- 
ing, lodging, and fleecing — with 
a little hocussing, crimping, and 
kidnapping included — of those 
who go down to the sea in ships: 
in short, a West Coast Wapping. 

‘There is, however, no rule 
without an exception; and I came 
ultimately upon a strect, which, 
albeit possessing certain origi- 
nalities of aspect and existence 
not to be found elsewhere, did 
nevertheless offer in its gencral 
character something approaching 
a resemblance to the London 
highway from which it has drawn 
its name. Whoever built this street. 
was evidently a man impressed 
with a sufficient idea of the gene- 
ral fitness of things. He must 
have been a travelled, or at least, 


——— 


dred and fifty-three. 
Whitechapel in Lancashire is 
so far like Whitechapel in Mid- 
dlesex, that it is passably dirty, 
moderately thronged by day, and 
inconveniently crowded by night; 
is resorted to hy a variety of per- 
sons of a suspicious nature, and 
by a considerable number about 
whom there can be no suspicion 
at all: that, moreover, ithasa 
kerb-stone market for the nego- 
ciation of fruit and small ware: 
that it is scoured by flying tribes 
of Bedouins, in the guise of peri- 
patetic street vendors; that it is 
sprinkled with cheap tailoring 
establishments, cheap eating and 
coffee houses, cheap places of 
public amusement; and finally, 
that it is glutted with gin palaces, 
whiskey shops, taverns, and pub- 


a well-read man; and he evident-jlic-houses of every description. 


had a keen remembrance of 


Thus far, the two streets run in 


] 

that great London artery which!|concert; but they soon diverge. 
stretches from Aldgate Pump to! The Liverpool Whitechapel is in- 
Mile End Gate, London, when|tensely maritime (or what I ma 
he called that Liverpool strect/call “Dockish”), intensely H1- 


Whitechapel. 


bernian — in its offshoots or side- 


I am thankful to him for having |streets almost wholly so — in- 


done so; for had the Liverpool) tensely commercial, and, during 
Whitechapel not resembled in|the day-time, not wholly un- 
some measure the London White-| aristocratic; for it is intersected 
chapel, and thereby become ex-|in one part by Church Street, the 
ceptional, I should — having Eden of the haberdashers’ shops 
walked Down WhitechapelWay,*/and the pet promenade of the 
in London, one Saturday night} beauty and fashion of the City of 
in eighteen hundred and fifty-one /|theLiver. Lord Street the proud 
— not have walked down this} branches off from it, full of grand 
shops, and the pavement of which 

*. See Household Words, Vol.X. p. 244,|is daily trodden by those inter- 
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esting specimens of humanity,|dominates; all being gathered 
‘hundred thousand pound men:” |round the booth of Messrs. Mis- 
— humble-minded millionnaires/ture and Fitt, to which booth we 
who disdain carriages Aas aay : apr ee a a moment. cg 
hours, and in the humility o n the left hand centre of a 
their wealth, condescend a pop piece of beat ety these gentle- 
at stray times into quaint little: menhave boldly pitched —among 
taverns, where they Jone ae ‘the otsherds, the dead cats, an 

landlady, and ask for the ‘“‘ Mail”; broken bottles — a monster mar- 
o the oe cet ou have quee, gaily Alaa with a 

one with it, as thou ey were‘and white stripes and variegate 

nothing more than mlarhacers or, flags. Here Messrs. Mistare aud 
entering clerks. Nor are these: Fitt have gone into the quack 
all the high connections White-;line of business, in a hacia 
chapel in Liverpool can claim. or travelling manner. They are 
At the upper ond branches off a/ herb doctors, chiropodists, uni- 
short thoroughfare, leading into! versal medicine vendors, vete- 
ee sy he pee ee LY, ae la, ae ee 
by the magnates of Liverpool.:more besides. mob of men 
At its extreme end again is the; women and children are talking, 
confluence of streets abutting on! screaming, laughing and jesting 
the stately London and North- | around the temporary laboratory 
Mi pe ee Street, | of aoe sees eee seat 
and on the great open space,'a long counter which creaks 
where stands that ealls ma snifi-! beneath a bountiful spread of 
cent building, St. George’s Hall. : nasty-looking preparations, pills, 
The consequence of all this is: pots of ointment, bottles of sar- 
oe ae a a tea veiveisl ac eanleens, are “4 Pe pent 
stream of fashionables mingling plaisters and boluses, The whole 
with the rushnig river of the pro- atiair has the appearance of the 


funum vulgus. | stock in trade of half-a-dozen un- 
It is half-past ten o’clock; for successful chemists and druggists, 
the early closing system — on who had been burnt out or emi- 


Saturdays, at least — is not pre-' grated to the backwoods, or set 
valent in Liverpool; and thou- up business in Canvas Town, and 
sands have yet their purchases to. bere clubbed the remainder of 
make on Sunday morning. Be- their goods as a last effort to scll 
fore we enter Whitechapel glow- off ania prime cost. There are 
ing with gas flowing from enor- several gaily decorated placards 
inous jets, we are attracted by'eulogistic of Misture’s Epileptic 
an extra blaze of light, by acon-; Pills, and Fitt’s Concentrated 
course of people, and by a con-: Essence of Peppermint. Fitt is 
fusion of tongues, over which haranguing his sclect auditory as 
one strident and resonant voice we draw ucar. Lis style of elo- 
11* 
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quence is something beyond the|business. Misture is the careful 
old hocus-pocus diatribes of the| builder, who lays the foundation. 
old medical mountebanks. He is|and gets up the scaffolding: Fitt 
not so broad as Cheap Jack, not}does the ornamental work and 
so lofty as Dulcamara, not so|puts on the fancy touches. Do 
scientifically unintelli ible as the you not remember when Geoffrey 
Canara you see in the Champs/Crayon and Buckthorne went to 
lysées or the Boulevard dujthe bookscller’s dinner, that the 
Temple, in Paris. But he is/latter pointed out the partner 
astonishingly rapid; and mingles/who attended to the carving, and 
with a little bit of sporting a/the partner who attended to the 
snack of slang, and a few genteel jones are! are prototypes of 
anecdotes of the nobility and/Misture and Fitt. 
entry. He has so fluent a de-| The busy throng tends Whitc- 
ivery, such Bening jokes for|chapel way, and down White- 
the men and such sly leers for the|chapel we must go. So great is 
ladies, that the former slap their/|the number of orange-sellers and 
legs and break forth into en-|oranges in Whitechapel, that it 
thusiastic encomiums in the dia-|would seem as if the whole 
lect of Tim Bobbin. The latter;of one year’s produce of St. 
simper and blush a a A Michael’s and the Azores had 
Some of his jokes apply forcibly; been disgorged into the narrow 
to the personal appearance of a/strect this Saturday night. The 
select few of his auditory, and/ poor creatures who sell this fruit 
rovoke roars of laughter. A/—despcrately ragged and desti- 
appy allusion to the neigh-|tute — were formerly much har- 
bouring church-yard, being close! ried and beset by the police, who 
to a doctor's shop, tells. im-|in their over-zeal made descents 
mensely. At the upper end of!and razzias upon them, put them 
the drug-heaped counter the other |to horrid rout and confusion, and 
partner Misture — hard-featured|made so many of them captives 
with a fox’s face; one of those'to their bows and spcars (or ba- 
men who will wear black clothes|tons), that the miserable crea- 
and white neckcloths, and who tures scarcely dared to venture 
never can look respectable in) into thelightfor grievous fear and 
them — is silently but busily |trembling. They offered oranges 
engaged in handing over divers|in PA eed and secret corners, 
packets of the medicines his part-|as if they had been smuggled 
ner has been praising to eager;merchandise, prohibited under 
and numerous purchasers. I sce|annihilating penalties. Jatterly, 
through Misture and F itt in a mo-| however, some benevolent per- 
ment. Fitt is the volatile partner,|sons took their case in hand; 
the fine arts professor. Misture|and, demonstrating to the autho- 
is the sound practical man of |ritics that to obstruct a thorough- 
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fare was not quite high treason, |sensible that in very many of the 


nor to offer an orange for sale 
was not quite sufficient to warrant 


awnbroking ware-houses my 
nele is for the nonce trans- 


a human creature being hunted |formed into my Aunt—notsimply 


like a wild beast, the dread taboo 
was taken off, and some small 
immunities were conceded to the 
army of orange-vendors. 

My Uncle’s counting-houscs, 
which abound here in White- 
chapel, are all thronged to-night. 
As per flourishing gold Ictters on 
his door-jamb, he proposes to 
lend money on platc, jewellery, 
and valuables; but he is not much 
troubled with plate, jewellery, 
or valuables on a Saturday night. 
If you enter one of these pawn- 
shops—they are calledso plainly, 
without reticence or diffidence, 
here-about — and elbow your 
way through  Vallambrosian 
thickets of wearing apparel and 
miscellaneous articles, you will 
observe these peculiarities in the 
internal economy of the avuncu- 
lar life, at variance with London 
practice; — that the duplicates 
arenotof cardboard, but of paper 
having an appearance ane 
between Dock-warrants anc 
Twelfth-cake lottery tickets, and 
that the front of each compart- 
ment of the counter is crossed by 
a stout wooden barrier; whether 
for the convenience of the pledger 
to rest his elbows on while trans- 
acting business, or to restrain 
the said pledger from violently 
wresting from My Uncle’s hands 


figuratively, in the French sense 
— but substantially. The per- 
son who untics your package, 
names the extent of the invest- 
ment therein by way of loan, fills 
up the duplicate and hands you 
the cash is a =ouns Lady; sharp- 
eyed, quick-witte , and not to 
be done by any means. 

I have said that my Uncle is 
troubled with few articles of any 
considerable value on Saturday 
nights. This is ordinarily the 
case; but not unfrequently a 
young lady of an inflamed com- 
plexion bears down on my Uncle, 
laden with the spoils of some 
galleon from the Spanish Main; 
the watch, chain, trinkcts, an 
clothes of some unfortunate 
sailor fresh from abroad, whom 
she has plundered. Sometimeg 
this tight craft disposcs success- 
fully of her booty, and shecrs 
off with all her prize-money, and 
with flying colours; but occasio- 
nally, suspicions being awakened 
and signals made to the Preven- 
tive, she is compelled to heave- 
to, and to tack, and to change 
her course, and even to procced 
under convoy to a roadstead 
known as Bridewell; the harbour- 
dues of which are so consi- 
derable, that an overhauling be- 
fore a stipendiary magistrate, 


any article before he has legally|and a lengthened sojourn in a 


redeemed it, I am unable to say. 
Furthermore, it will be not with- 


graving dock near Kirkdale “Sate 
are absolutely necessary before 


out emotion that you will become | she can get to sea again. Some- 
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times, again, a drunken sailor 


(they are every whit as apt to rob 
themselves as to be robbed) will 
drop in with a watch, or a gold 
thumb ring, or even the entire 
suit of clothes off his back to 
pawn. . Onc offered a five-pound 
note in pledge on a Saturday 
a ou upon which my Uncle con- 
siderately lent him (he was very 
far gone) five shillings — taking 
care to ascertain to what ship he 
belonged —and the nextmorning, 
to Jack’s great joy and astonish- 
ment, returned him four pounds 
fifteen shillings. 

Here is a “vault:” it has no- 
thing to do with pallid death. It 
is indeed, a chosen rendezvous 
for “life,” in Whitechapel. Such 
life as is comprised in spirituous 
jollity, and the conviviality that 
is so nearly allied to delirium 
tremens. The vault is large 
enough to be the presence- 
chamber of a London gin palace; 
but lacks the gilding, plate-glass, 
.and French polish, which are so 
handsomely thrown in with a 
London pennyworth of gin. ‘The 
walls are soberly coloured; the 
only mural decorations being 
certain and sundry oleaginous 
frescoes, due, poriane. to the 
elbows and heads of customers 
reclining thereagainst. The bar- 
counter is very high, and there 
are no enclosed bars or snug- 
genes but there is one unbroken 
ine of shop-board. The vault is 
very full to-night. A 


American sailors in red flannel] 
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aselect party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen; hosts and guests bein 
already much the worse for hi- 
quor. One mariner, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, had been re- 
galing for the last ten minutes on 
a series of “glasses to follow,” 
of almost every exciseable fluid ; 
taken without any relation to 
their chemical affinities or proper 
order of succession. He is now 
reduced to that happy frame of 
mind, common, I am told, insome 
stages of Bacchic emotion, which 
leads him to believe, and to state 
a ney that though he has 
spent his last sixpence, it is 
“awright;” and that things ge- 
nerally must come round and be 
as satisfactory (inarectified point 
of view) as a trivet. Next to the 
sailors and their guests are a knot 
of Irish labourers, gesticulating, 
quarrelling, and all but fighting, 
in their native manner, and ac- 
cording to the custom of their 
country. Next are ragged wo- 
men, and mechanics, who have 
already spent, prospectively, up 
to the Friday of the next week’s 
earnings. Next, and next, and 
next, are sailors, and Irish, and 
women, and mechanics, over and 
over again, 

Weare arrested at the door by 
an episode of a domestic nature, 


which merits tarrying an instant 


to witness. A very broad Lan- 
castrian chandler’s-shop-keeper, 
speaking broad Lancashire, and 


arty of|of mature years, has been drink- 


ing in an adjoining apartment 


shirts, and bushy whiskers, and|with a Sergeant and a couple of 
ear-rings, are liberally treating|recruits of one of Her Majesty's 
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repiments of militia. Arrived at 
that happy state in which the 
celebrated Willie may reasonably 
be supposed to have been when 
he had finished brewing the peck 
of malt, it has occurred to this 
eccentric tradesman to slip onone 
of the recruits’ scarlet jackets, 
and to represent to the partner of 
his joys, (who, according to the 
Hymeneal Statute in that case 
made and provided, has “ fetched” 
him), that he has ‘’listed;” at 
which she sheds abundant floods 
of tears, and beseeches him to 
“cast t’ red rag off and coom 
awa.” “Coom awa, Robert, coom 
awa,” she passionatcly says, 
“yans nowt but jack-shappers 
(hangmen), yans nowt but 
‘shepstering rads’ (whatever can 
they be?) coom awa! The ll crop 
’te pow, lad. They ’ll mak thee 
shouther arms, lad, Dunna go 
‘wi’ ’em, Robert.” But her adju- 
rations are vain. Her husband — 
who, however far gone he may 
be in liquor, is a long way too far 
North to ‘list in resliey = main- 
tains the impossibility of vio- 
lating the engagement he has re- 
cently entered mto with Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen. “I’se geatten 
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nounced “ploomp-mook”) has 
touched some hidden chord in 
her husband’s bosom, or whether 
the bent of his inebriety takes 
suddenly another direction, I 
could not discover, but he pre- 
sently falls into a fit of grievous 
wecping, and to use his own 
words, ‘whips off t’ shearlet rag” 
and follows his spouse into 
Whitechapel, into which we 
emerge likewise. 

More gas, moremusic, and more 
crowds. Wax-work shows where 
Monsicur Kossuth, Queen Kliza- 
beth, and Gleeson Wilson the 
murderer, may be seen for the 
small charge of one penny. Rafiles 
for fancy articles on the Sca-side 
bazaar plan, with results nearly 
as profitable. Panoramas of Ver- 
sailles, the Himalaya Mountains, 
and the City of Canton. Shooting 
Galleries (down cellar- steps) 
issolving Views, Dancing and 
Singing Saloons. ‘These, with 
shops for the sale of chandlery, 
slop-clothing, hosiery, grocery, 
seamcn’s bedding, ships’ stores, 
and cheap literature (among 
which, I grieve to say it, the 
blood and thunder school pre- 
ponderates), make up the rest of 


byounty, lass,” he represents,} Whitechapel. It is the same in 
“An I mun go wi Seargent!” Atjthe continuation thereof: Para- 
length, decming further expostu-|dise Street, which, however, 
lation useless, she abandons the | boasts in addition a gigantic 
eause; “Go thy ways, thou fool,” building known as the Colos- 
she exclaims, “‘Go thy ways and|scum: once used as a chapel 
be hanged, thou Plump Muck!”|and with much of its original 
with which last transcendant'ccclesiastical appearance remain- 
figure of rhetoric, she sweeps ing; but now a Singing Saloon, 
into the street. Whether the ap-| ora Tavern Concert, crowded to 
pellation of “‘Plump-Muck” (pro- |the ceiling. 
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As we wander up and down the 
crowded steaming thoroughfare, 
we catch strange glimpses occa- 
sionally of narrow streets. Some 
occupied by lofty frowning ware- 
‘houses; others tenanted by whole 
colonies of Irish; ragged, bare- 
footed, destitute; who lurk in 
garrets and sweltcr in back 
rooms, and crouch in those 
hideous, crowded, filthy, under- 
ground cellars, which are the 
marvel and the shame of Liver- 
pool — warehouses and cellars, 
cellars and warehouses without 
end — wealth, the result of great 
commercial intelligence, rising 
up proudly amidstmisery, hunger 
and soul-killing ignorance. : 

If I may be allowed to make a 
parting remark concerning the 

ancashire Whitechapel, it is 
with reference to its astonishin 
elasticity. All the rags anc 
wretchcdness,: all the huckster- 
ing merchandise, seem to possess 
a marvellous facility for expand- 
ing into gigantic commerce and 
boundless wealth. Not acobbler’s 
stall, a petty chandler’s shop, but 
seems ready to undertake any- 
thing in the wholesale way at a 
moment's notice, and to contract 
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London hard in'matter of fast 

trading!) after a preliminary ap- 
wrenticeship to the begging and 

1awking business, become specu- 

lators and contractors on @ sur- 

prising scale. 

So may Whitechapel flourish 
all the year round, I say: may 
its dirt, when I next sce it, be 
changed to gold, and its rags to 
fine linen, and its adjoining ccl- 
lars to palaces. Although, to be 
sure, the one disastrous thing 
likely is, that, when the work of 
transmutation is completed, other 
rags, and cellars, and dirt, will 
take the place of what has been 
changed to fine linen, palaces, 
and gold. The ball must roll, 
and something must be under- 
most. 
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Ar the hundred and eighty-' 
ninth page of the seventh 
volume of this work will be found 
the substance of the tale told in 
connexion with the two stunted 
children, entitled Aztec Lillipu- 
tians. ‘heir showman’s career 
had then already been com- 
menced at Boston in the United 


for the supply of the Militia with | States. They appear now in this 
boots and shoes, or the British;country after two years and a 
navy with salt beef and tobacco;half of exhibition in Amcrica, 
immediately. Hucksters change/during which no friends of Mr. 
with wonderful rapidity into pro-| Huertis “of Baltimore,” orof Mr. 
vision dealers, brokers into sales-| Hammond “of Canada, ” have ap- 
men, small shopkeepers into pro-| peared to confirm any portion of 

rietors of monster emporiums.|the story, and Velasquez has re- 

he very destitute Irish in this}mained a myth. We do not pre- 
_ city’ of all cities of commerce,|sume to decide with whom lits 
(the Great Liverpool runs even|the offence of humbugging the 
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public, but there is evidence both| way to all such exhibitions. The 
intcrnal and external of the gross|removal of a bony tumour from 


falsehood of the sto 


ry. That we|the upper jaw, involving a most 


can undertake, and it is all that/terrible dissection of the human 


we can undertake, confidently to 
affirm. The English public has 


countenance, would very proper- 
ly attract a full house in the 


of late been distinguishing itself|theatre of any London Hospital. 


by astonishing excesses of cre- 
dulity. If we do not soon grow 
wiser we shall get a reputation 
on the continent for cating camels 
— not beef-steaks. 

We have been to see the 
dwarfed children called Lilli- 
putian Aztees, who certainly are 
as truly to be described as coming 
from Lilliput as from Iximaya. 
We may at once observe that as 
examples of arrested growth 
they are extremcly intcresting — 
as a cancer may be interesting — 
to the physiologist. There is 
every reason why they should 
draw a concourse of the medical 
and surgical faculty; and, since 
they have been falsely put for- 
ward as A New Race of People, 
there is justreason why the ethno- 
logists should gather round them 
and examine them, and come to 
the conclusion that they repre- 
sent no separate species or variety 
of man; that their peculiarity, as 
Professor Owen putsit; in a letter 


Would theinterest excited among 
men of science justify a showman 
in engaging Mr. Fergusson or any 
other eminent surgeon to go 
through a course of deeply in- 
teresting operations before the 
pele gencrally, attracted to the 
Tanover Square Rooms, or Wil- 
lis's Rooms, by posters decorated 
with cxaggerated pictures and 
tableaux? We all want to be 
taught more and more to honour 
human nature: we are too apt to 
detect what is intellectually small 
in the life that surrounds us, and 
can see and handle smallness 
enough without paying half- 
crowns to finger the heads of 
stunted little children suffering 
under arrested development of 
the brain and.brain-case. An af- 
fliction, because it is curious, 
ought not the less to be con- 
sidered sacred. 

To increase the wonder and 
the curiosity in this instance a 
wild romance has been invented, 


pee as a portion of the ex-|/built upon a hint found in 
ibition puff, “depends on an;Stephens’s Central America. Mr. 
arrested development of the brain; Stephens had his fancy fixed by 


and brain-case.” 


Yhe interest|a 


ueer story — told him by a 


shown in these children by/jjolly padre — of a mysterious 
scientific men is suggested bythe | city, from which no man had ever 


showmen as a reason for exhibit- 
ing them to the nobility, gentry, 
and public generally. We object 
emphatically, and in the strongest 


brought tidings, and of which he 


yet somehow had learnt that the 
Inhabitants kept their cocks un- 
derground to prevent the world 
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outside the mountains that sur-|tale among the audience. What 
rounded them, from being at-|can be more intensely ridiculous 
tracted inward by their crowing.|than this picture of the man of 
Mr. Stephens liked to believe the; business, who has been bitten 
story, and thought that two de-|with enthusiasm for the discovery 
termined young men might reach | of the mysterious city, sitting on 
the mysterious city. The ro-|the top of a mountain some ten 
mancer wentto work and invented |thousand fcet high, pencil in 
two determined young men — so;hand; and, while the first view 
at least we suspect — Messrs.|of the city is obtained, keeping a 
Huertis “of Baltimore,” and/running comment in his diary in 
Hammond “of Canada.” These|this fashion: “Antonio says the 
fell in with Velasquez, a man of| Pacific will be visible within an 
business, who was fired by the|hour; more and more of the lower 
relation of their enterprise. Ve-|mountains becoming clear every 
Jasquez (whom nobody appears|moment. Fancy we already see 
to have ever seen) finally came|the Pacific, a faint yellow plain 
back after a series of adventures|almost as elevated as ourselves. 
— prey gone through with a/|Can sce part of the State of Chia- 
view to tableaux upon posters —|pa pretty distinctly.... Brave 
reported Hammond shot, Huertis|Hucrtis is in ecstasy with some 
sacrificed to the sun, a priest,;discovery, but will not part with 
Vaalpeor, from whom he got the|the glass for a moment. No 
children, dead “from the un-|doubt it is the padre’s city, for it 
accustomed toils and privations|is in precisely the direction he 
of the journcy;” a ‘faithful An-|indicated. Antonio says he can 
tonio” also in some way disposed/see it with his naked eye, al- 
of; so that in fact every actor/though less distinctly than here- 
in the story was convenicntly|tofore. 1 can only see a white 
packed out of the world before | straight line, like a ledge of lime- 
the exhibition opened. Velasquez |stone rock, on an elevated plain, 
himself — having, we suppose, |at least twenty leagues distant, 
sr eas of his interest in the|jin the midst of a vast amphi- 
children — seems to have retired |theatre of hills, &c. &c. Still, it is 
into the clouds. Our belief is; —-no doubt—the place the padre 
that he never did himself consist; saw, and it may be a great city.” 
of anything much more sub-|Could any mortal on earth write 
stantial. a genuine diary in that way? 

No confection can be coarser; Then too, how obvious is the last 
than the assumed journal of Ve-| quoted affectation of indifference 
lasquez. ‘The writer has inces-|and candour to prepare the mind 
santly the exhibition-room before | of the reader for the succeeding 
him, and is assuming candour,|burst of conviction: “All doubt 
and forestalling objections to his|is atanend. We have all seen it 
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through the glass, as distinctly 
as though it were but a few 
leagues off, and it is now clear 
and bright to the unaided cye. It 
is unquestionably a richly monu- 
mented city, of vast dimensions, 
within lofty parapeted walls, 
three or four miles square, in- 
clined inward in the Egyptian 
style; and its interior domes and 
turrets have an emphatically 
oriental aspect.” Obvious again, 
is this appeal to a weak point in 
the old women who are supposed 
to be especial patrons of such 
tales. ‘ouching the domes, 
says the romancer, ‘Christian 
‘churches they cannot be; for 
such a city would have an Arch- 
bishop, and be well known to the 
civilised world. It must be a 
cla stronghold... .1t maynow 
© opened to the light of the true 
faith.” 


There is not a sound place in 
the whole story; but we waste 
time and space in a iminute dis- 
cussion of it. Let us turn to some 
authentic details. 


We have before us a communi- 
cation from a gentleman, M. de 
Waldeck, who has been at work 
for fifteen years as an antiquary 
in Central America. In the first 
pe concerning the truth that 

ies under the tale told to Mr. 


stephens, M. de Waldeck says, 


in the short account of ‘Pict 
turesque and Archeological Tra- 
vels in Yucatan,” which he pub- 
lished in Paris in 1838, “There 
exists in the centre of the Cor- 
dilleras of Yucatan, a consider- 
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able population, which I suspect 
to be the remains of the natives 
of Tulunqui, and which holds no 
communication cither with the 
whites, or even with the civilised 
Indians. Hitherto, they have not 
been reduced, nor have their re- 
treats been penetrated. They are 
so well fortified by nature and 
art, that nobody would entertain 
the idea of invasion. Many of 
these Indians speak very good 
Spanish, and come ?ncognito into 
the towns and villages to find a 
market for their tobacco. When 
they have got rid of their mer- 
¢chandise they disappear, and 
never come again to the same 
market. I have been told that 
they have whites among them. 
The place of their abode is 
known, but there is only one way 
of approach to it, and nobody 
has been bold enough to venture 
thither execpt a tax-gatherer, ” 
(the most all-pervading of all 
creatures) “who” (of course) 
‘never reappeared. ‘These men, 
whose life is surrounded by so 
singular a mystery, all carry fire- 
arms, and ate thought, rightly or 
wrongly, to be very civilised. Of 
their religion nothing at all ‘is 
known.” 

This race, no doubt, lay at the 
bottom of the story which the 
padre decorated a little; and 
which Signor Velasquez or his 
representative has lecbrated a 
pias deal more by a little out of 
aayard’s Nineveh, a little out of 
the old tales of the terror caused 
at the first sight of fire-arms, &c., 
a little out of the accounts of 
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Copan, and a great deal out of|daily in the transport of 


his own head. 

Fifteen years of antiquarian 
and traveller’s experience upon 
the = ae es in question may qua- 
lify M. de Waldeck to give a 
somewhat decisive criticism on 
the Aztec story. In his opinion 
the courtesy of the Spanish mer- 
chant who neglected his business 
to go on awild goose chase with 
a couple of Tudios — as the 
English and North Amcricans 
are called contemptuously by the 
Spaniards and creoles in those 
parts — is very wonderful. As 
for the Indians who marched to 
Iximaya with the three gen- 
tlemen, they must have differed 
greatly from their class; who 
cannot usually be got for money 
or even for spirits to undertake a 
journey upon unknown ground. 

The Indians met with other 
Indians whose language they 
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rohi- 
bited merchandize from Belize 
to Peten, and thence (always 
through the thick forests) to 
Yucatan. “The priests through- 
out central America take their 
information from the old and in- 
correct books written by other 
priests shortly after the con- 
quest, and so perpetuate errors 
in which they firmly believe. I 
have been regaled with numbers 
of wild theories during my tra- 
vels in central America, wherein 
I believe no more than in the 
stone-swinging hammock of the 
ruins of Copan.” 

Such names as Vaalpeor given 
to a native, Kaanas to a set of 
idiotic priests, Cowana for intru- 
ders, stamp also, M. de Waldeck 
states, the whole story as an 
obvious fraud; since no such 
words could occur among people 
speaking — as the people of 


could not understand. Yet the|lximaya were said to speak — a 
Maya tongue and the Tehol (the|Mayan dialect. The letters r.s. 
remains of the language of the|w., for example, are altogether 
old Palenquiens) are spoken for|foreign to the Mayan language. 
more than cighty leagues south|As for the Aztec language, it 
of Peten, and Velasquez is saidjmust be remembered that the 
to have known the idioms of the;Aztecs were confined by the 
country. Chiapanec boundary to the 

The padre is said to have seen|south, and to the east by their 
an immense plain from the top of|natural enemies the Tlascaltecas, 
the Sierra. The whole district is|and could not pass to the coast 
eovered with thick virgin forest.| without their permission, unless 
““T myself,” says M. de Waldeck,|they went a great way round. 
‘“‘ searched unsuccessfully for the| The Aztec language has never 
mysterious city in the situation| been spoken in Chiapas, Yucatan 
indicated by the Indians” most/and Tabasco. Those districts 
likely to know something au-|have their distinct idioms, which 
thentic about the place, namcly,| blend together as they border on 
the smugglers who are engaged each other. Malinche, the mis- 
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tress of Fernando Cortés, was|tercourse between the distinct 
born on the limits of Tabasco/nations. Aztecs, of course, would 
and Anahuae; therefore she was|/not speak any dialect of the 
enabled to be his interpreter to; Mayan language. 
the Mexicans. More we need scarcely say 
M. de Waldeck is not only ac-jabout the fable coined to 
quainted with the Maya races;/heighten the attraction of the 
but dwelt also for six months in aj dwarf children. They are, doubt- 
village of pure Aztecs, who had/less, a couple of dwarf children, 
lived without an admixture of|bought from Indians, and made 
strange blood since the time of|into a show. When. we went to 
Montezuma. The people of the|}see them, a candid gentleman 
village called Huichilaqué were | told to the assembled visitors the 
induced to receive the traveller} Velasquez story, in an artless 
by a pressing recommendation | and ingenuous way, that oiled its 
to the Alcalde, though he was/passage into our heads. He 
the first white man allowed tol|acknowledged that it looked 
make a home among them. He/jhere and there rather incredible, 
there studied their language, and | but there it was, just as it caine 
of their appearance he gives the/to him: Velasquez might be a 
following report: — Both sexes| great cheat, but he hoped not; if 
are finely built; their features'he was, it was a pity. All the 
are severe, and rather of a hand-| knew was — there were the chil- 
some character, the hair coarse, |dren. 
black and very straight, beard; A gentleman who seemed to 
very scarce, the external angle|be the guardian-in-chief then 
of the eye raised as in Asiatics.|stepped forward, and with still 
The height of the men five feet; greater candour and _ liberality 
and four or five inches; of the ban thus: — “Gentlemen and 
women about two inches less. /ladies, with the story just told to 
They lived chiefly on maize, with; you, we have nothing at all to 
vegetables, fruit, and rattle-|do” — at that we halted some- 
snakes. The Aztecs never got;what. Why then did you write 
so far south as the imagined! Aztec Lilliputians on ourtickets? 
Iximaya. They came froma spot!Why did you placard London 
a hundred and seventy leagues|with coloured tableaux repre- 
above North California, and took|scnting atomies on pillars being 
more than a century to get to|worshipped, desperate and pic- 
Mexico. In and before the time! turesque assaults, and soon, all 
of Montezuma, the Mexicans used | belonging to the story that has 
to cross the gulf to Yucatan in|just been told us? Why did not 
prermneae to the great deity of the flaming picture of the show 
the island of Cuzamil (now Cosu-| outside correspond to the reality 
mul) and there was no other in-|within? The gentleman dis- 
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claimed, however, all responsibi-|high; but their heads are dispro- 
lity for the story. If it were false,|portionately small, instead of 
what is the truth? As for him, hae disproportionately large, 
there were the children. Account'as dwarfs’ heads usually are. 
for them in any way, and still ‘They are like dolls’ heads, and 
were they not wonders? If their) so of course it is agreeable to feel 
guardians had meant to palm a;them. 
tale upon the public they could! Her Majesty’s name was judi- 
easily have manufactured a Ve-'ciously introduced into the enter- 
lasyuez, and produced him. So/tainment; and it was dexterously 
on. Then the children were in-| suggested to us that many ladies 
troduced; wonders certainly as;come repeatedly to observe whe- 
dwarfs, and not the less — but:ther the children make any pro- 
all the more — unfit for popular; gress as the days roll on. Per- 
exhibition. They began their'haps that was the case of an 
performance by running very! enthusiastic lady, who made the 
obediently together, like horses|air alive with cries of ‘Kiss me, 
in a circus, round the long plat-' darling — Come, Maximo, dear 
form in the middle of the room.|;— kiss me, dear — O (to her 
Then they were put upon the;friend, another lady), he is very 
platform and played monkey,much improved.” Some cheap 
tricks for the amusement of the: toys had been put forward froma 
public, which assembled round hand or two about the room — 
them very much as it collects:one of them a cat capable of 
about the monkeys at Regent's squeaking. Maximo was causing 
Park, and gave them cakes, and it to squeak. ‘What's that,” 
differed cluefly in its behaviour asked the lady. “Isn’t it a cat? 
from the same public looking at Say cat. Say cat, de — ar!” 
monkeys, in the common mani-: Maximo at last was persuaded to 
festation of a desire to kiss them. obey. ‘‘It’s the first time,” said 
Next to kissing, the chief plea-;the lecturer, in an interested 
sure secmed to consist in fecling' way, “that I have heard him pro- 
their heads. They are not them-.nounce the word — cat.” We 
selves by any means so small as were all, of course, thrilled with 
they are represented to be on the interest. 
bills out of doors. In those bills) Then there was a little boy 
they are shown as veritable Lilli- who played with the children, 
putians, perched like sparrows and carried round the Illustrated 
upon columns, or ‘as exhibited History of the Aztec Lilliputians, 
before Her Majesty;” of dimen- price one shilling, with all the 
sions that would allow them to startling tableaux in it; and who 
stand comfortably in the hat held’ seemed too much at home to be a 
by one of the suite who is looking page. He began walking round 
on, Bodily they are three feet the platform with a “ Dagucrrco- 
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type picture of the Aztec Lillipu-|about them with sponge cake 
tians, only half a guinea,” and/and kisses, we should have 
our ears deceived us if it was not/quictly submitted to the passing 
the rapturous lady who told him/|folly. We are disposed to think 
that he was a silly fellow, and/however, that a grave social 
that it couldn’t be sold to-night;|topic is involved, whenever we 
cine it was the ee peas ous) opstrye success in any gross 
lady’s friend who scolded him'attempt to practise upon public 
sotto voce — we happened tojcredulity. As for gullibility it- 
stand close by — and told him|self, that, we suppose, will last 
that if his father heard him he|among us till the schoolmaster 
would be very angry. Never-|shall have his own. It is a vul- 
theless he went off to try a little/nerable part that we cannot re- 
unobtrusive bargaining in an-|move; nevertheless we may de- 
other corner. fend it from barefaced attack. 
We began to crumple up the 
paper apes le go ces 
*rofessor Owen an r. Latham ; 
(both discrediting the Aztec BROTHER BRUIN. 
story) had been made into a| “Ti bear symbolises savage 
handbill, for the sake of con-|and primitive equality, aud is 
necting the names of those emi-! therefore the aversionof the aris- 
nent philosophers with the show.|tocracy.” Such is the clue to 
Maximo was being asked to sit/ursine facts, according to Pas- 
down. Presently he squatted! sional Zoology; which subject, 
with his legs turned out in idoljand Mr. Tousskne.’s treatment of 
attitude. “O,” cried the enthu-;it, we now resuinc. It would ap- 
siastic lady, “that’s the way he:pear that Mr. Svgax, in the 
was worshipped! J am sure of it.: Mayor of Garratt, had much 
lam sure,” turning to her fricnd,: reason in him, when he address- 
but speaking so that every one:ed the rough personage of the 
might hear her, though in a low piece as Brother Bruin. Was he 
voice, ‘I am sure he was wor-/nota Bear and a Brorner? 
shipped asa god, sitting in that! Here again — M.'Toussenel ex- 
way.” After a little more such’ claims — is another poor, shame- 
entertainment we departed. fully calumniated beast,  re- 
If these children had been ex-'specting whom hatred and 
hibited as American dwarfs, (as, ignorance have imagined the 
for example, the abnormal off-;wickedest tales! There is no 
spring of a Hebrew father and a:sort of infamics which anecdote- 
mulatto mother; which they are,mongers have refrained from 
as likely as not to be), however using in order to defile the bio- 
much we might have deplored:graphy of this unfortunate 
the taste of the town in gathering quadruped. M. Taussenel read 
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in a frightful book published a|jump up into a tree hard by. Itis 
century ago with authorisation |impossible to describe thefury of 
and privilege of the king, the|the mother, at the sight of her 
history of the acts and deeds of a|slaughtered offspring. It is un- 
brown bear of Jura, who had|certain which feeling predomina- 
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long been the terror of the coun- 
try, by reason of his immoderate 
appetite for the flesh of 
girls.. It was not enough for hu- 
man malice to attribute to the 
bear crimes and immoralities of 
which he is innocent; but it has 
been thought fit to turn the poor 
animal into ridicule, and to make 
him the butt of innumerable mys- 
tifications. The strife, amongst 
ancient and modern writers, is 
who shall hit him the most per- 
fidious blows. AXlian, the Greck, 
a narrator of fables, and not less 
of a simpleton than Conrad Gess- 
ner and great Saint Basil, goes so 
far as to make the bear a mur- 
derer of the lowest grade, a mcan 
assassin, killing for the pleasure 
of killing; all which is an atro- 
cious calumny. 

Once upon a time, he says, 
there was a lion and a lioness, 
who had a large little family, but 
who were not a bit the happier on 
that account. For one day, when 
they both were out of doors, a 
bear found his way in, 


treacherously slew every one ofjas possible. 


oung |imprecations 


ted in her heart, gricf or anger. 
She gave way at once to furious 
and sorrowful 
groans; and, in her burning 
thirst for vengcancc, she de- 
scribed a number of mad 
paraboles in the air, thrust her 
thirsty canines into the sides of 
the tree on which the assassin 
had found a refuge, and tore its 
bark with her sharp claws. Vain 
demonstrations of impotent rage! 
The heartless monster et 
laughed at her from his fourth 
story. 

But now behold the father lion 
trot off. It will not be long before 
he is back again; for he ‘has just 
caught a bright idea, which he 
has duly communicated to his 
spouse. He is determined to re- 
quest the assistance of man to 
avenge his wrongs. He knows 
where there works a poor wood- 
cutter, of extreme leanness, 
whom he has long held in reserve 
as the morsel for a fast day. He 
addresses him in a manner which 


and|he strives to render as pleasant 


The man, whose 


their babes; a proof what an im-|limited comprehension preven 


prudent thing it is to leave|him from attributing t 
The|the Fd animals to any other 
murderous deed was scarcely |motive t 


children by themsclves. 


e visit of 


an a violent appetite for 


done, when a formidable roar|human flesh, at first felt himself 
announced the return of the mas-|a little put out at the sight of the 
‘ters ofthe house. Our bear, al-|hairy gentleman, and in his fright 
most taken in the fact of in-|let hisaxe fall. ‘N othing of the 
fanticide, had only just time to|kind,” the lion seemed to say, as 
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he politely raised the instrument,{away, as he despairingly 
aad returned it to the woodcut-: munches his paws in repentance? 
ter’s hand. Then he gently pull-' What will become of him soon? 
ed him by the skirts of his coat,! And if the thing were to do over 
and showed him how happy he!again, how he wouldn’t on any 
should be to have his company account do it at all. 
for a short walk. The man— who! No doubt; but it is now too 
understood at last from such an late. The crime is committed; 
unusual display of ceremonious-iblood calls for blood. The ca- 
ness, that the beast had occasion. tastrophe approaches; the tree 
for his services — yielded to the falls, precipitating the murderer 
invitation and followed his guide.'!upon the ground, without giving 
On and on and on they went. By him time to recover from the agi- 
walking quick, they at last ar-'tation inseparable from a fall of 
rived at the theatre of Bruin’s;thirty odd feet. Scarcely has he 
crime. The lioness still continued ‘measured his length upon mother 
to rend the air and to perform ex-'earth, when the lioness is down 
traordinary leaps. ‘The lion‘ex-;upon him. She _ seizes him. 
plained everything — by signs —| Vengeance satisfied, the lion and 
to his travelling companion. He;‘the lioness divide the prey into 
ointed out the butchered whelps.!two parts; and, offering the bet- 
e glared at the assassin — now'ter share to the man, swear on 
escaped to the highest branches 'their royal words, they will never 
of a colossal pine — and nodded ' forget the service he has rendered 
tothe inconsolable mother await-'them. The story does not add 
ing herrevenge. ‘The re-assured' whether the man and the lions 
and sympathising wood-cutter set did really live in friendly rela- 
to to fell the tree atonce. Then tionsafterwards; for unfortunate- 
unanimous and roaring “ bravos” ly the man did not writc his me- 
burst forth from the Jeonine pair: moirs. 
the husband, forgetting the ex-; M.'Toussencl has read, in the 
pression of his sorrows, congra-| voyages of many credible naviga- 
tulated his wife on the happy no- itors, a multitude of anccdotes 
tion which suggested his calling about animals as drollas A¢lian’s 
in a third person’s assistancc.' but not a bit more probable. I 
Whata different impression every | was lately (he says) told the fol- 
stroke of the axc made upon the lowing story by a young Parisian 
minds of the principal actors of|sportsman, fresh from America; 
the drama! How easy it was to'but I would not be at all more 
see that at every fresh cut of the ready to guarantee its authen- 
steel, remorse penetrated deeper ticity. 
and deeper into the tortured con-| ‘My companion and I were 
science of the guilty bear.|traversing the vast pine forests of 
Wouldn’t he like to be off and|California, so remarkable for the 
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ahsotnts silence ck reigns be-jon his branch: The stupid ani- 
neath their vaulted shade. Onc|mal lost all patience and 
day when we came upon the edge: grumbled away with angry oaths; 
of one of the immense open'for the very same reason, the 
glades which run through these|epicurean wild boar, posted at 
sombre woods, and where re-'the foot of the tree, was in a state 
sinous trees give place to other] of delight, and testified his satis- 
essences, we heard at a very,faction with a knowing ‘Good, 
ae pepcene: ee pees ) aes at eyey cashes of ue 
which seemed to proceed from 1¢ moment when we enterec 
over our heads, and which my lon the scene, the bear’s irritation 
companion, a Yankee sportsman’ had already riscn tored heat,and 
- ae oN seh aaa tae ida Set eee see Aa it — 
, ote as the music of a/not be long before it mounted to 
pear “We instantly shrunk our- white heat. ‘Oh! I have ok such 
selves ap into uothing, and|acapital idea,’ whispered in my 
slipped through the bushes, en-|car the spiritual child of Tennes- 
deavouring to discover where the | see. ‘Ifwe were to profit by the 
animal was perched. A second a temper in we se ri 
rutes now are towards each 
other, to engage them in a dead- 
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grunt, in amore angry tone than 
the former, and which seemed to 


us to be followed by another 
grunt of inward satisfaction, at- 
tracted our attention towards a 
gigantic alise tree, about twenty 
aces in frontof us;amidst whose 
ranches and bencath whose 
shade a ridiculous scene was 
taking place. The two dramatis 
persona, a few fragments of whose 
conversation we caught by the 
way, were a bear and a wild boar. 
The first, a personage of the 


ly quarrel’ — ‘ How is that to be 
managed? Show us, if you can.’ 
‘The method is very simple; one 
of the barrels of your gun is 
charged with small shot; fire it 
into the softest part of that young 
gentleman’s body;’ and he point- 
ed out to me with his finger 
through the leaves the partof the 
bear which I ought to aimat. ‘1 
know the bear,’ he added; ‘and 
when he once has an idea in his 


tallest stature , was perched upon|head, nothing can drive it out of 
a leading branch of the adise (our/him. He has been in a great rage 
cherry) tree, where he wasj|the last quarter of an hour, with 
earnestly employed in gathering|the boar down yonder, and it 
alises. But as the fruit was ex-|would be impossible to prevent 
cessively ripe, and adhered but|him from believing that the boar 
slightly to its stalk, it happened|has hit him. You will soon see 
that the reddest. and most deli-|him rush down upon his supposed 
cious portion fell on the ground assailant, and take his revenge 
as thick as hail, at the slightest! for the malicious joke. I promise 
disturbance which the bear made| you we shall have some fun.’ No 
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sooner said than done. I took!as ‘one of the most dexterous 
good aim at the shaggy fellow,| beasts in the existing creation. 
and fired. The bear had scarcely! Awkwardness and ferocity are 
had time to fcel himself pricked ; two accusations made against the 
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to the quick, when his fury rose! 
Beene all bounds, and he fell: 
like a bombshell upon the boar, | 
who was as innocent of the trick | 
as he was surprised at the aggres-_| 
sion. ‘he duel did not last long; | 
the victorious bear laid his rival 
low. But he pretended not to be 
aware that his enciny, before he 





bear, which are one just as good 
as the other. The bear has also 
been selected as the emblem of 
misanthropy, taciturnity, morose- 
ness, unsociability. He is no- 
thing of the kind. 

The bear is the emblem of Sa- 
vagery, or wild life, as the ele- 
phant is the emblem of Edenism, 


died, had ripped open his flank) or the period in the life of our 
with a terrible stroke of his tusks.| planet which corresponds to the 
His own strength soon began to|tirst phase of human life. ILis 


fail, and he tottered and sank 
down on the body of the slaugh- 
tered boar. I thus,” modestly 
concluded the narrator, “gained! 
the right to boast that I killed a! 
black bear and a wild boar 
with a single charge of nuinber 
sevens.” 

Fabulists and moralists have 
sadly contributed, according to 





ruling passion is the love of inde- 
pendence and the woods. The 
whole history of the animal is 
comprised in that one sentence. 
It iswell known that the savage 
is the most hearty enemy of all 
unpleasant labour; for which M. 
Toussenel does not blame him. 
A savage would refuse all the re- 
finements of luxurious civilisa- 


their custom, to propagate an/tion, at the price of an hour's 


unfair estimate of the character 
of the bear, and M. ‘loussenel’s 
mission is, he thinks, to correct 
their errors in his love for science 
and truth. For instance, the re- 
proach most frequently address- 
ed to the bear, is that he threw a 
homicidal paving-stone at the 
head of one of: his friends, a 
gardener by trade, under the 
pretext of brushing off a trouble- 
some fly. He believes, however, 
the story to be apocryphal, and 
that the bear is not only in- 
capable of such a picce of left- 
handedness; but that he ought, 
on the contrary, to be considered 


work at the loom or the plough. 
The case is exactly the same with 
the bear. ‘The charms of a 
masked ball have never been 
able to seduce him; and he pro- 
fesses the most sovereign con- 
tempt for the majority of civilised 
fétes. The only idea which the 
savage has of happiness, is a 
complete and constant enjoyment 
of the seven natural rights of 
hunting, fishing, gathering, pas- 
turage, and so on. The same 
thing holds with regard to the 
bear, who has no notion of sn- 
preme happiness, beyond the 
exercise of the two natural rights 
12* 
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of helping himself, and of free-|such a character and disposition 
dom from care. Not that the|can possibly be the enemy of 
bear is utterly insensible to the}man. The animal which sleeps 
pleasures of the hunter’s and the|during the season of want and 
fisher’s art. The white bear, for|crime, and which prefers honey, 
instance, would be very much/sorbs, and other wild berries, to 
put out, if he were deprived of|a quarter of kid, will never pass 
the latter privilege. 1 (we are/for an ogre thirsting after blood. 
still quoting the bear’s apologist)|'The bear is a savage animal, M. 
only mcan to say that avegetable | Toussenel is willing to confess, 
diet is more suitable than any|but he is assuredly one of the 
other to the bear’s temperament, {most inoffensive carnivores that 
fond as he is, above everything, | van be met with — that is to say 
of strawberries and indolence.|the civilised bear, the French or 
The bear does not shut his eyes| Russian bear, the bear of the 
to the fact that the shape of his|Pyrenees or the Alps; but the 
person is better adapted to climb) grey bear of the prairies of North 
a tree than to hunt down a deer,} America, and the white bear of 
and he pursues a line of conduct|the Polar regions, devour what- 
in conformity with the aptitudes|ever they light upon, when they 
of his nature. His frugivorvus|are pressed by hunger. 
appetite being easily satistied,| In accordance with his being 
he profits by this facility of living|the emblem of the savaye, the 
in good style, to amass, during| bear, of all the great flesheaters, 
the autumn, a large provision ot{/is the one who ought to suffer 
that hair-adorning grease, with| most from the loss of his liberty. 
which the apothecaries of the Rue | And such is the fact; for, of all 
Vivienne compose the precious| captives, the bear is the most 
cosmetic known to Parisian/itticult to keep imprisoned. He 
fashionables under the title ofjis tamed, but without ever ab- 
Lion’s pomade! Prodigies of|dicating either his personality or 
ses crete All to persuade bald | his rights. He has been beheld 
people that the king of animals! exercising the trade of a juggler 
entirely owes his thick and splen-|to gain a livelihood; but his 
did mane to the daily use of the;master knows not what amount 
aforesaid cosinetic. of tribulation*and remorse the 
It is known that Brother Bruin, | consciousness of his degradation 
when once provided with his due|costs him, and how much philo- 
store of stoutuess, retires into|sophy he is obliged to make use 
aden, where he passes the two|of, to gnaw in silence the bridle 
worstmonths of theycar in sleep.|of his servitude. More than one 
, Rat fabulists and historians may|bear, after having broken his 
@@aiky for ever, before they will| chain, has been known to preface 
n@etsuade me that an animal with|the exercise of his re-conquered 
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liberty, by murdering pene ica the human species, is innocuous 
and all his family. In the history: to bears. A dose of a quarter of 
of popular vengeances, exist;a poune has no apparent effect at 
facts which were not without all; a pound acts merely as a 
analogy to these revolts of the slight purgative. 
bears. | ‘The preceding remarks are ne- 
When the captive bear is not. cessary to aid _us in appreciating 
la - eating or ene pe al haan yin has a too 
is meditating an evasion. ‘’he'much noise In Paris and else- 
whole force of his imagination is where — of the invalide. One 
directed towards that onc single bright moonlight night during 
object. His perpetual agitation the last days of the first Po 
betrays the torments which con- |a@ veteran was watching, alone 
sume his whole being. That and silent, near the dwelling of 
head, whose monotonous and re-; the bear Martin, in the Jardin des 
gular movement backwards and; Plantes. Illumined by the de- 
forwards fatigues your eyes, is ceitful light of Phoebe, the old 
the pendulum of a fixed idea,| warrior fancied that he saw a six- 
— is teed eg hah edb Sh piece ee the bottom 
the lover of liberty. 1f the Py-:ofthe den. Immediately the de- 
rencan and the Russian bear! mon of riches — who never will- 
does not always sink under the ingly lets go the prey which he 
wounds of sorrow, if he does not: once has seized — instigated the 
oe suddenly a fit - pH rales tae to desert 
when exposed in the public'his post. [He fetched a ladder 
market-place, the reason Ms that: and descended into the den. 
at an arenes ae poate Ee aor Hi hadreckoned without his 
tible in his heart, and that hope host. Martin, who was dreamin 
never deserts him. But the icy | about battles —suddenly awake 
bear, which cannot, like his con-'at an unseasonable hour by an 
geners, snuff the solid carth andjindividual with whom he had 
the breezes of his native land,'not the slightest acquaintance, 
dies with us, at the end of a few! and whose intentions naturally 
months, of nostalgia and luke-: appeared suspicious — Martin 
oe water. | seized the intruder by the throat, 
onquered, persecuted, shelter-. strangled him, and scalped him, 
less, without pro enoly wander-' according to savage custom; that 
ee ee 
2 Mit. 3, he mn hair; not without — slightly 
the first obliged to accustom him-' blemishing the skin to which the 
self to eat all sorts of things, and hairis attached. It was this spe- 
: yee his heater to sa ay clally characteristic moe ae 
inds of poisons. Arsenic, which ruined the bear in the minds o 
acts a8 a most violent poison on; the people, and which made them 
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say that the bear liked, better|rushes upon the victim he is 
than anything else, ginger-bread| watching, seizes it by the neck, 
cakes and veterans. ‘The igno-|and strangles it. The muscular 
rant attributed to the sanguinary | strength of the bear is prodigious, 
temper of the species the isolated, and exceeds that of our most 
act of one which the force of! powerful wrestlers. Bears have 
habit alone had inspired. The, been seen to killa horse or a bull 
warlike nation which loved 80 | stiff dead with a single stroke of 
well to adorn its leaders with the|their powerful paw. If the bear 
fur of bears, would not pardon aj rarely has the upper-hand in his 
poor animal for having applied} duels with man, as would appear 
the law of retaliation to one of its| from the number of bear's-fur 
-warriors. But perhaps — now! caps with which the grenadiers 
that the popular excitement is|are ornamented, that only proves 
calmed — the public will have|the supcriority of the arms of 
the kindness to re-consider its/man, and the complete ignorance 
decided dislike to the bear, aud of the animal in matters of scrim- 
will look upon things in a more|mage. ‘The bear, having the 
healthy light. In fact, let an im-| habit of rising on his hind feet to 
partial judge calmly consider all| attack the hunter, naturally ex- 
the circumstances of the murder.) poses his flank to the enemy, who 
The night attack, the storm by! only requires a little coolness and 
ladder, the exaggerated value|address, to pierce his heart with 
which belonged to bearskin atja poignard or a bullet. The 
that epoch, when the fur cap and|poignard is the best mode, to 
its chin-strap took so high a po-javoid injuring the skin. ‘There 
sition in society; and he will cer-|was a bear-hunter at Eaux- 
ainly admit, like me, a case of/Bonnes in the Pyrenees, who 
legitimate defence, and like me|stabbed in this way sixty bears 
he will pronounce the bear, “Not;during his life. Of course he 
Guilty.” More than that; if it/ missed the-sixty-first—which did 
were proved that the old soldier! not miss him. 
in question wore at the time, as} American travellers, who are 
some one has even bear’s-|well aware of the importance 
fur cap upon his head, then, in-|which the bear attaches to the 
deed, the innocence of the bear|lcast politeness or mark of consi- 
can no longer be called in doubt. | deration on the part of man, never 
When the bear is driven by/|omit, it is said,to salute him when 
hunger to declare war on animals |they meet with him on their road. 
and men, he willingly takes upi They accost him with “ Buenos 
an ambuseade in the lower | dias, hombre.” ‘Good day, man.” 
branches of some tufted tree, or| Trustworthy persons have as- 
_ behind some rocky post com-|serted that this simple piece of 
manding a defile, from which he flattery was often sufficient to 
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make the most ill-disposed bear 
forget his homicidal intentions 
and his hunger. The bear is not 
only polite, he is obsequious in 
the deference which he pays to 
constituted authoritics. kvery 
one has heard speak of the 
courtesy of the dancing bear who 
had taken his degrees at the 
school of mutual instruction ina 
certain commune, in the arron- 
dissement of Saint Girons; and 
who, recognising one day, in the 
Place de la Bastille, in the midst 
of the crowd who surrounded 
him, the Maire of that locality, 
suddenly interrupted his per- 
formance, in order to offer to the 
honourable magistrate his de- 
voted obeisances, and the com- 
promising homage of his respect. 

The bear, then, is not the 
enemy of man. LHe eats him 
sometimes; but almost always 
with regret, and in his own de- 
fence. When he is the aggressor, 
it is because hunger presses him, 
and because winter, that parti- 
cular year, happens to have been 
unreasonably prolonged. Now, 
in this case, the rigour of civilised 
winter, and not the appetite of 
the poor beast, is responsible for 
the crimes of hunger. We ought 
to make the bear every allowance 
for the extenuating circumstance 
of famine, if we desire to be ex- 
cused in turn; we, reasonable 
creatures, who amuse ourselves 
with fancy murders, who now and 
then poison our fathers and mo- 
thers in order to enjoy a little 
sooner the fruits which their af- 
fection has gathered for us; we, 
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who every day sell our daughters 
in marriage to azed dotards. 

The bear is so little the enemy 
of man that he has never lifted a 
hand against him, unless in the 
exceptional cases of hunger and 
legitimate defence. She-bears, 
indeed, have often been seen to 
drive travellers violently away 
from the neighbourhood of their 
little ones; but who would dare 
to charge it as a crime against the 
mother, if she does exaggerate 
the perils which threaten her 
bearlings, and trembles for their 
skin, when. she remembers the 
disastrous consumption of this 
article of goods which is caused 
by the single institution of Gre- 
nadiers? The bear is not less im- 
patient than every other person 
of good taste, for the suppression 
of this ridiculous and too long- 
honoured head-dress, 

The extreme fondness of the 
she-bear for her cubs is a text on 
which every writer has made his 
comment ever since beasts have 
been written about. ‘he bearess 
has the habit of carrying one of 
her little ones under each arm, 
when it is required to clear any 
dangerous passage, such as 4 
steep ravine or an impetuous to1- 
rent; and it is only in the midst 
of these perils that she displays a 
ferocious and unsociable cha- 
racter. Bear-hunters have equally 
assured me that they have more 
than once seen these creatures 
retiring peaceably to their 
homes bearing away, without 
the slightest difficulty, a sheep 
tucked under cach arm, exactly 
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as a Roman augur carried his 
breviary, ‘But of this story,” 
says M. Toussenel, “T only be- 
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good sense and simplicity which 
characterises it: — “The animal 
which symbolises the love of in- 


lieve as much as pleases me.” dependence and equality, is the 

The true enemy of the bear —|born enemy of the animal which 
the emblem of savage life and| personifies the gentleman — the 
equality — is the horse — the} gentleman, that is to say, the op- 
emblem of gentlemanhood, andj|pressive and privileged class 
aristocratic disdain. There are;which makes use of the van- 
not two known animals which/quished, and compels them to 


detest each other more cordially | work.” 


than the horse and the bear. The 
hatred of the latter for grenadiers 
springs from less deep and more 
recent causes. ‘The grey bear of 
California, the most dangerous 
and the strongest of all the bears 
in the world, has sworn, it is said, 
war to the death against the 
horse, and attacks him wherever 
he meets him, whether at large 
or mounted. It is stated that 
there are very few instances, in 
that country of a cavalicr’s ha- 
ving to complain of the ingra- 


Then follows M. Tous- 
scnel’s magnificent peroration: — 
“Thus true science tears and 
makes to fall, one after the other, 
all the veils of brass which 
Obscurantism interposes between 
the vision of Man and Nature!” 
What is the cause of the hatred 
of man for Brother Bruin? This 
question our profound ‘zoologist 
answers thus: — The bear, which 
incessantly retreats before the 
steps of man, and chooses the 
most uninhabited places as his 
dwelling, sufficiently testifies his 


titude or ill-behaviour of a grey| pacific intentions, and his desire 
bear after having previously|to avoid a struggle in which he 


made the sacrifice of his steed. 
Zoologists and hunters have long 
inquired, without being able to 
put their finger on the answer, 
the causes of the implacable 
hatred which the bear has vowed 
against the horse, and vice versd. 
Analogy alone can claim the 
honour of guessing this rebus, 
and of explaining the famous 
story of the herd of furious bears, 
against whom eee and 


is not sure of having the upper 
hand. But man, who wants a 
pretext for continuing his trade 
in fur caps and bear's grease, 
cannot, of course, appear to be- 
lieve in the sincerity of these 
friendly wishes. He audaciously 
denies them in the interest of his 
business, and struggles hard to 
continue the hostilities, which 
will finish by and bye, alas! for 
want of combatants to carry them 


cauldrons took no effect, but whojon. A great proof of the modera- 
were ‘put to flight by a couple of|tion of the bear's appetites, is to 
tolls proceeding from a drum|be found in the history of the 
made of horse’s skin. Analogy/sports of the circus at Rome. 
answers with the superiority of The Romans, who loved dramas ° 
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well spiced with human blood, |full gallop, never to come back 
scarcely ever exposed Christians | again. 

to the teeth of the bear, who was; The bear does not like blood- 
officially suspected of indifference |shed; and those who accuse him 
to the Pagan religion. One of the|of clumsiness, have never seen 
favourite amusements of Helio-|him at work. Nor is he’, any 
gabalus consisted, as is well|/more, the enemy of gaiety. Some 
known, in intoxicating his guests|have been known that were 
of both sexes, and causing them|actually disagreeable through 
to be awoke by the hairy arms of|the excess of their amiability. 
a bear; but history does not re-|The bear is perhaps even, next 
cord that these jokes were ever/to the cat and the apc, the mer- 
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attended with such serious con- 
sequences as those of the Em- 
peror Nero, who stifled his friends 
under heaps of roses. They were, 
Naas ratte great artists in 
horror, those Cesars of Rome, 
setting aside the immoral and 
subversive portion of their imagi- 
nations. 

Another proof which, in case 
of need, would testify to the gen- 
tleness of the bear’s character, 
and the amenity of his manners, 
is his passion for music. Youmay 
read in the accounts of Olaus 
Magnus, ‘the Buffon of Northern 
Europe, that when the shepherds 
of his country (where the bear is 
very common) find themselves 
hemmed in by a Boor of those 
quadrupeds, they make believe 
not to be aware of the disagree- 
able visitors, and continue to 


enliven the wilderness with the; 


sweet sound of their clarionettes. 
Then, selecting the moment when 
their ursine neighbours are com- 
vee under the influence of the 
melo Y they suddenly let fly at 
their hearers so sudden, sharp, 


and harsh a howl, that the un-|a vesse 


riest and the most waggish of 
Pe a ike all clever 
olks, he is fond of idleness and 
dancing. He isa lounger, over- 
flowing with humour, and a pat- 
tern of dexterity. ‘These quali- 
ties are what have made him so 
popular with the gamins of Paris 
— arace of beings jocose by nua- 
ture, and born enemies of all 
work. Keep on good terms with 
a bear, and you will find him full 
of assiduity and delicate atten- 
tions. His favourite exercises are 
wrestling aud boxing; but if you 
make a match with him, he will 
never hug you more tightly than 
is absolutely necessary to carry 
on the pretence of a serious 
battle. If he throws you down in 
sport, he will take good care to 
tumble the first upon the ground, 
and serve as the mattrass to 
break your fall. Far from frac- 
turing your skull with a paving- 
stone, torid youofafly, he will 
strip your shirt from off your 
body, without even touching 
your epidermis. At night, if you 
are oeping watch on the deck of 

, he will cheerfully offer 


fortunate amateurs start off atjyou his warm and shaggy coat 
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for blanket and pillow, to prevent|are brought against the bear, the 
the dampness of the night fromjone of which he will find it 
pe you a terrible cold in the | hardest to wash his hands, is his 
ead. He will then abstain from|passion for honey. Sometimes 
making the slightest movement, |the reason is asked of this violent 
for fear of disturbing your slum-| propensity, which drives the bear 
bers; and he will take good care |to pillage the treasures produced 
that troublesome people shall|by attractive labour? The reason 
treat you with becoming respect.|is simple enough. The bear is 
The lieutenant of the ship De/the emblem of savagery; and the 
Flotte, who, at the age of five-|savage is an idler, a non-pro- 
and-twenty had travelled some-|ducer, an enemy of work, and 
thing like thirty thousand|lcagues/the right of out-of-door theft 
over the seas, and who hasjis one of the seven articles of 
thoroughly studied the animals|his charter. He plunders the 
of every latitude and of both he-| treasures of the industrious bee, 
mispheres, declares that he has|to show that i every “limbic” 
reason to congratulate himself] society (whether Savagery, Pa- 
enormously on the sociability and |triarchate, Barbarism, or Civili- 
friendship which he met with|sation), the fruit of the labour of 
from the bear, during his hyper-|the industrious is destined to be- 
borean peregrinations. Only, he'come the booty of do-nothings 
remarked, that in order to con-|and unproductives. He never, 
tinue in favour with the bear, and' like the human savage, scts fire 
to maintain with him relations of/to a field of sugar-cane, simply 
affectionate cordiality, it was ne-| by way of a little pastime. 
cessary to treat him on the foot- 
ing of perfect equality. It would ees 
scem that the bear will not put 
up with those airs of superiority, 
which people so often give them- 
selves with inferiors, still less} Do we doubt that pictures and 
with a disrespectful gesture or a/ decorations, of a very graceful 
stroke ofacane. The bear is the jkind, depend upon little bits? 
most ticklish of beasts on the | Have we heard nothing about 
point of honour; and his suscep-/mosuics, and inlayings, and buhl, 
tibility is perfectl legitimate. and marquetry, and parquetry, 
The truth is, the ee enjoyed and niello, and pietre dure, and 
the pleasure of reigning in the'tesselated pavements, and en- 
world before man made his ap-|caustic tiles? All these are but 
pearance on it, and, not caring so many applications of little bits 
to be reminded of his misfortunes, |— bits of enamel, bits of glass, 
he refuses to accept our pity. bits of gems, bits of stone, bits 
Of all the scrious charges that.of marble, bits of metal, bits of 
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wood, bits of cement, bits of clay. 
Marked developments of skill/hot and plastic from the furnace, 
and patience are connected with, is drawn out into threads or small 
the working up of these little| sticks; for some of the bits for a 
bits; and all the world knows) small picture are as thin as sew- 
that productions of great beauty|ing-thread. A back or ground- 
result. Enamel, pebbles, marble,| work for the picture is prepared, 
and clay, irrespective of metaljin marble, slate, or copper; itis 
and wood, form a very prety fa-| hollowed out to a depth varying 
mily of little bits, as a brief/from a sixteenth of an inch to an 
vlance will casily show us. inch, according to the size of the 
The little bits of enamel which, picture. The cavity is filled up 
constitute mosaic are the sub-! with plaster of Paris; and the ar- 
jects of a most minute and tire-|tist draws his design with great. 
some routine of processes — per-|care on the plaster. When the 
haps more than the products are; ground and the enamels are 
worth. A true mosaic picture; ready, the mosaicist begins. He 
consists of an infinity of little bits| digs out a very small portion of 
of enamel, disposed according to; the plaster, in accordance with 
their colours, and imbedded in a} particular lines in the design, and 
frame-work prepared for their re-| fills up this cavity with a kind of 
ception. Enamel is nothing more) putty or soft mastic, into which 
than opaque glass, the colours) the little bits of cuamel are press- 
being given by the admixture of}/ed one by one. ‘Thus hour by 
various metallic oxides. Thej;hour, week by week, and even 
number of varieties is quite|year by year, the artist proceeds; 
enormous; for in order to pro- aided. by the design on the 
duce all tle hues ofa picture, there | plaster in scooping out each little 
must not only be every colour,| portion; and guided by the ori- 
but many shades or tints of each.|ginal picture or sketch in select- 
The Pope hinself is a mosaic ma-jing the colours of the enamels. 
nufacturer. He keeps up an; When the picture is finished, it 
establishment near St. Peter’s;\is ground perfectly level with 
and, at this establishment there | emery ; and any minute defects 
are, itis asserted, no fewer thanjor interstices are filled with a 
seventeen thousand tints of ena-|mixture of wax and ground 
mel, all arranged and labelled in| enamel. 
boxes and drawers, whence they; The works produccd in this 
are selected as the compositor; enamel-mosaic are in some cases 
would select his type. The cna-'really wonderful. When Napo- 
mel is cast into slabs; and each: leon was lord of the destinies of 
slab, by means of hammers, saws, | Italy , he ordered a mosaic copy 
files, lapidary-wheels, and other! of Lionardo da Vinci's celebrated 
mechanical aids, is cut into tiny; picture of the Last Supper, the 


bits; or else the enamel, while 
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same size as the original, twenty-'to the right in the one and to the 
four feet by twelve. Ten mo-|left in the other. 
saicists were employed for eight, True mosaic pictures are not 
years on this work, at a cost of;common in this country, being 
more than seven thousand;very cxpensive productions. In 
pounds. The Emperor of Aus-jan artistic point of view, too, 
tria, we believe, now possesses, there is a limit to the excellence; 
this extraordinary production.'for there must necessarily be a 
The face in a portrait of Pope'certain hardness of outline, un- 
Paul the Fifth is said to consist less the bits be almest infinitely 
of more than a million-and-a-half small and almost infinitely varied 
of bits, cach no larger than aiin colour. If a mosaic be exa- 
millet-seed. There was exhibit-' mined, all the separate bits will 
ed in London, in eighteen hun-:be readily seen, joined by lines 
dred and fifty-one, a mosaic table-| more or less visible, according as 
top, containing a series of beauti-/the work is coarsely or finely 
ful views in Italy. Perhaps the, executed. Like a young lady’s 
most wonderful specimens ever, Berlin pattern, the little squares 
poets were two which had no;are of many colours, but each 
ack or groundwork whatever, !squarc is of one definite uniform 
presenting a mosaic picture on.colour; indeed, we do not sce 
each surface. They were formed: why Berlin work should not be 
of coloured enamel fibres fitted: honoured with the name of mo- 
side by side, and fused together | saic. 
into a solid mass. One specimen? The theory of little bits is as 
was an ornamental device; the: susceptible of practical applica- 
other was a representation of ation with humble glass as with 
duck; and both exhibited great:‘impcrial enamel. ‘There is a sub- 
delicacy of outlines and tints by: stance known as Keene’s cement, 
the occasional employment of, which becomes as hardasmarble, 
transparent coloured glass inter-'and receives a polish very little 
mixed among the opaque colour- inferior to it. An ingenious ar- 
ed enamels. So minutely were ‘tist has contrived so to combine 
the details worked out, that the little bits of coloured glass as to 
eye of the duck, and the feathers: form a mosaic adornment to ar- 
on the breast and wings, were ticles fabricated in this cement; 
imitated almost as exactly as'the white polish of the cement 
could have been done by a mi-‘and the coloured brilliancy of the 
niature painter. It was one con- glass contrasting well with cach 
sequence of the mode.in which other. Productions of a very 
these singular mosaics were pro- fanciful kind have in this way 
duced, that the picture on one’ been sent forth; one consists of 
surface was a reverse of that on a pair of twisted columns upon 
the other: the duck’s head being pedestals, six or seven feet high, 
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and intended to hold lamps or'the requisite portions by means 
vases; the columns themselves /of files and saws; and he has thus 
are made of the cement, andthe prepared the ground-work on 
glass mosaicisintroduced around which his labours are to be after- 
the spiral shaft of the column in! wards bestowed. He thenattends 
bands of different patterns ; while to the pietra dura, the gems, the 
the pedestal exhibits the mosaicin little bits; every piece is, by la- 
a geometrical rather than an or-|pidarics’ tools, cut to the exact 
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nate style. The bits of glass are im- 
bedded in the cement while wet, 


size and form necessary to fit it 
‘for the little vacuity which it is to 


and the whiteness of the cement, occupy; and all are thus adjust- 


assists in rendering apparent the 
It is evi-: completed. 
dent that, if once this art should! tablet thus prepare 


eolours of the mosaic. 


tickle the fancy and open the 
purse of his majesty, the public, 
an infinite variety of applications 
would be forthcoming —to walls, 
table-tops, chimney picces, pi- 
lasters, and so forth. It must be 
admitted, however, that this sort 
of mosaic is a very humble com- 
petitor to that in enamel; it is 
upholsterer’s mosaic instead 
artist’s mosaic, 





of | 


pean iottwattern is 


ed until the higeie 








ee fragile 
d would never 
bear the wear and tear of active 
service unless further strengthen- 
ed; it is on this account applied 
as a vencer to a thicker slab of 
marble or other stone. This is 
an extremely difficult art to ac- 
;complish with any degree of suc- 
cess; for in the imitation of natu- 
ral objects, or in anything be- 
yond a mere geometrical design, 
it is necessary to exercise great 








There is an elegant kind of|judgment in selecting the colours 


mosaic or inlaying practised by 
the Italians, and called by them 
pietra dura, or hard stone. It 
consists of little bits of pebble 
imbedded in a slab of marble. 
The stone is really hard, for it 
comprises such varieties as 
quartz, agate, jasper, chalcedony, 
jade, cornelian, and lapis lazuli; 
and the formation of these into a 
regular pattern calls forthe excr- 
cise of much patience and inge- 
nuty. The artist first takes a 
slab of black marble, level in sur- 
face, and very little exceeding an 


of the stones, and in fashioning 
cach to a particular shape. The 
Klorentine artists are especially 
skilled in this elegant art; they 
generally use pebbles picked up 
on the banks of the Arno. The 
Russians also show a fondness 
for these productions, which ee 
vary by applying the small 
pebbles in relief onthe surface of 


Ee slab; but this is not properly 


mosaic — it is a sort of stone- 
modelling in relievo, or it may 
deserve the name of cameo-mo- 
saic, which has been given it. 


eighth of an inch in thickness; he|The jaspers and other pebbles, 
draws upon this the outline of his| found abundantly in Siberia, en- 
design; he patiently cuts away|able the Russians to imitate va- 
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rious kinds of fruits with surpri-! possesses; most of them very 
sing correctness, in this camco-'readily cut. Devonshire is an- 
mosaic. But the Hindoos excel’ other of our counties in which 
both Florentines and Russiansin:this mosaic art is practised, 
pietra dura work; their designs Sometimes a pattern is cut, in in- 
are more elegant, and their work- |taglio, in a solid block or slab of 
manship more minute and de-/|marble, and the cavities arc filled 
licate. |up with a mosaic of small colour- 

lf a variegated marble pave-!ed pieces; whereas in other speci- 
ment be called mosaic — which mens a thin veneer of mosaic is 
may be done by applying the; formed, and is then cemented 
theory of ltttledats to big bits —|upon a slab of inferior stone, or 
then we RQ@#é4tany mosaics in'else is cemented down picce by 
Ingland. But even here the Ita-| piece without being previously 
lians beat us hollow; for that isiformed into a veneer. The 
a land in which marble seems|Derbyshire mosaics produced, 
especially at home. The pave-|until recent years, were scarcely 
ment of our own St. Paul’s Cathe-| worthy of the name, being little 
dral shows howrich a design may | more thana jumble of bits, placed 
be worked out by this application | side by side because they differcd 
of marble. | ‘The artist, of course, in colour and shape, and im- 
sketches his design originally on; bedded in cement; but they now 
paper; and by giving to each/approach to the excellence of 
piece of white or grey or black) Florentine mosaic or pietra dura; 
marble the size corresponding|and some of the works produced 
with the proper ratio, the designjat Derby, Matlock, Buxton, 
becomes developed on the whole| Bakewell, and Castleton, are 
area of the pavement. really beautiful. Chimney-picces, 

But there are other applica-|table-tops, chess-boards, panels, 
tions of marble, approaching ajcaskets, and ornaments, are thus 
little more nearly to thecharacter produced by a combination of 
of mosaics. As the pattern is| British marbles in the natural 
made smaller, so can the details! state, stained marble, Sienna and 
be made more delicate, more pic-| other foreign marbles, malachite, 
torial, more approaching to ajaventurine, shells, and glass — 
work of art. Indeed, every one|forming a rich if not artistic kind 
can see at a glance, that as stone|of mosaic. There are not want- 
can be cut into very little bits, so|ing, and are not likely to be want- 
can these bits be combined in or-|ing, those who can and will pro- 
nate or mosaic forms. Derby-|duce marble mosaics, if pur: 
shire is a redoubtable workshop | chasers can and will pay forthem. 
for such productions, on account| Three or four years ago, a Ger- 
of the numberless varieties of|man artist, Herr Ganser, a pupil 
stone, marble, and spar which itjof the distinguished sculptor, 
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Schwanthaler, exhibited in Lon-|names of tesselated pavements 
don a mosaic which must have! and encaustic tiles. The red bits, 
called fortha vast amount of time ‘at least, in the Roman pavements, 
and. patience: — = aire a'are lays Due the maori of the 

ard in length, and not much less pieces are formed of stone or 
in breadth. It represented the,marble. The best and costliest 
Gemini — Castor and Pollux —! pavements (such as thatstill exist- 
on horseback. The two naked, ing at the Baths of Caracalla) 
rouths were built up with little} were made of coloured marbles of 
bits of marble, varying in tint to, various kinds; but the inferior 
imitate the lights and shades of, productions, such as those occa- 
the nude figure, the wholc having: sionally dug up into light in Ene- 
more or less a warm or reddish land and other pafts of Kurope, 
tinge; while the two grey horscs!are usually made of such colour- 
were represented by numerous‘ed stones as happened to be 
tints of grey and white marble. {found in the vicinity. As there 

Little bits of granite, of frec-|is no easily-obtained stone ha- 
stone, of limestone, and of such-!ving so bright a red colour as 
like building materials, would be; burned clay, it was usual to em- 
out of place; we should as soon iploy the last-named material for 
think of setting an elephant to/this tint. In respect to the name, 
dance on the tight-rope, as toja lessera was a cubical piece of 
make a mosaic picture of such'stone or other substance; a tes- 
bits. Yet, can we imagine that: selda was a smaller piece of the 
houses, and terraces, and pave-|same shape; and thus a pave- 
ments, by a judicious combina- | ment of small cubical pieces came 
tion of warm-tinted, and yellow- | to be calledatessclated pavement. 
tinted, and blue-tinted stones,;The pavement found at Wood- 
might have an effect given to them | chestcr, some years ago, had grey 
agrceable to the eye, without de-!tessela of blue lias, dark brown 
generating into merctricious taw-|of gritstone, light brown of hy- 
driness; all would depend on the! piat limestone, and red of fine 
taste with which this was done.;brick. The tessele#, in the 
Since the art of polishing granite rougher specimens, had joints, 
has become better known and'exhibiting gaping — vacuities, 
more practised, the dark varieties | which were filled up with ecment. 
of this stone have been mach used | _ When our pottery-pcople, or 
to give a pleasing contrast with (to be more respectful) our porce- 
stones of a lighter colour. lain-manufacturers, began to 

Little bits of clay have been|make clay pavements and slabs, 
formed into mosaics since the|they were puzzled to decide on 
times of the Romans certainly —|the best combination of materials. 
perhaps long before. We call/One plan was to inlay tesselie of 
such mosaics by the learned|stone with coloured cement; an- 
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other was to inlay tesselm of|loured clay (perhaps brown) is 
terra-cotta (baked clay) with si-| forced into this mould by means 
milar cements. But it was found ofa press, and there is thus pro- 
that in such combinations the|duced a damp heavy square tile 
tesselw and the cement were of| with a sunken pattern. To fill up 
unequal hardness, and that the! this pattern, liquid clay is prepa- 
pavement consequently wore | red pareve yellow), or clay with 
away into holes. Another plan|a honey-like consistence; this is 
was to use tesselze of cement co-| filled into the cavities with a 
loured with metallic oxides; and/| trowel or knife; and the tile, after 
a fourth consisted in the substi-| being very slowly dried, is scra- 
tution of bitymen for the cement. | ped Tovel and clean at the sur- 
At length, the experiments ar-|face, baked ina kiln, and glazed 
rived at the method of employing | — making its final appearance as 
clay in varying degrees of shales ornamental highly - glazed 
ness, and treated by very inge-! brown and yellow tile, which may 
nious processes. be combined withits brother tiles 

There are three methods, alto-|in the formation of a pavement. 
gether different, now employed) The tact required in this art is, to 
in producing these clay mosaics|sclect such materials that the li- 
for pavements; we may call them| quid clay shall shrink in drying 
the soft, the liquid, and the dry|just as much as the stiffer clay, 
methods: In the soft method,)and no more: this is essential to 
clay of fine quality is coloured in|the production of a sound and 
different tints; thin slabs are|level surface. The third or dry 
formed in each colour; small/method is a very remarkable one. 
cubes or other-shaped pieces are| When flint and fine clay are re- 
cut from cach slab, and the cubes; duced to powder and thoroughly 
are cemented, side by side, upon| mixed, they may be brought into 
any required ground-work. -Theja solid form by intense pressure, 
surface of such a mosaic would] without any softening or liquefy- 
wear well, because the clay tes-|ing process. The ground matc- 
selew, after baking, would havejrials are mixed with the requisite 
equal density. ik the liguid/colouring substances — black, 
method, the pavement is built up|red, blue, yellow, green, and so 
of square tiles, instead of small forth — and are then forced into 
tesselze, and each tile is made by|small steel moulds with such 
a combination of liquid clay with| enormous force as to reduce the 
soft clay. A model of the tile isi powder to one-fourth of its 
first made in stiff clay, with the|/former bulk. Thus is produced 
pattern cut out to the depth ofajan intensely hard and durable 
quarter of an inch; a mould is|solid cube — or it may have a 
taken for this, having, of course,/ triangular or a hexagonal or a 
the pattern in relievo. Stiff co- rhomboidal surface. Having thus 
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provided himself with an army of 


tessele, little bits, the maker 
unites them into a slab by a sub- 
stratum of cement, and lays this 
slab upon any prepared founda- 
tion. 
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Fan away there glide along 

Streams with ceaseless murmuring song, 
Glistening, ag occan-ward they run, 
Their golden net-work in the sun, 
For, from secret caves of earth, 

In the mountains of their birth 
Golden sand they bear away: 

And I dreamed the other day 

That each atom was enduwed 

With a voice distinct and loud, 

That they sang as on they roll’d 

Of the future fate of Gould. 


Thus sang one: “I shall be seen 

In the crown of soine great queen, 

And shall sometimes condescend 

To the shouting crowd to bend. 

Yet the circlet’s leaden weight, 

In the midst of pomp and state, 

Shall, With an incessant pain, 

Press upon the wearer's brain. 

Prisoned in its golden cage, 

The brow shall furrowed seem with age.* 


Sang another: “TI shall gleam 

Ina bracelet’s dazzling beam; 

And its form shall be a spray, 

Zoses set with rubies gay; 

And the bracelet’s golden twist 

Shall encircle beauty’s wrist, 

While, beneath her pulse shall measure 
Seconds of a life of pleasure.” 


Sang another: “TI shall shine 
In a slender golden twine; 
And a woman, thin and spare, 
Shall embroider flowers fair 

In a costly robe of state. 

Yet that woman, desolate, 

Hlas not seen a blossom wild 
Since she was a prattling childs 
But, with little pay or praise, 
She has measured out the days 
Of her life, 80 cheaply sold, 
With the slender threads of gold.” 


Household Words. XXI, 
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Sang another: ‘I shall aid — 

In the pummel of a blade, 

Wielded by some valiant knight — 
To win the well-contested fight; 
Nor rest until the weapon's hilt 
Blushes with blood of fueman spilt.” 


Sang another: ‘‘In tho case 
Of a watch shall be my place,. 
And its voice shall whisper low 
Of the minutes as they go. 
In the portly sheriff's hand 
Scanning the hour with moisten'd eye, 
I shall time his loud command: 
‘Bring the felon forth’ — to die! 
For the culprit’s time is told 
By the sheriff's watch of gold.” 


Sang another: “I shall shine 

In the wedding-ring; the sign 

That shall bind two hearts together. 
To be fondly linked for ever.” 

Sang another: ‘] shall rest 

On an aching human breast 

In a locket; and, below, 

A single silky auburn tress, : 
Shall the life-tide ebb and flow, 

Of a heart dead to happiness.” 


Sang another: “They will mould 
Me into a coin of yold. 

Bartered oft for happiness, 
Bartered oft for deep distress, 
Buying joy and buying grief. 
Surely money is the chief 

Of the uses manifold 

That mankind can make of gold.” . 


Sang the last one: “‘As a pen 

In the hands of mighty men 

1 shall rouse the wurld to wonder, 
Keen as lightning, loud as thunder. 
If the sword can win and keep, 

‘T iz the pen can rouse from sleep 
Dormant spirits of a nation 

Tv freedom and emancipation.” 


Emblem of pomp, of pledges broken; 
Trinket, sword, Or marriage tuken, 
Ye are metal vainly spent 
Beside the pen omnipotent! 
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Tue vicissitudes in the occu- 
pation of houses are curious. 
| Lhe first tenant we meet with in 
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Gore House, Kensington, (we 
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same time advocating the free- 


forget his name) is aGovernment| dom of the poor meeree which 
t 


contractor, who was so stingy 
that he would not lay out a 
penny to keep his garden in 
order. To him succeeded Mr. 
Wilberforce, famous in the an- 
nals of evangelism and the slave 
trade. The next distinguished 
name is Lady Blessington. Then 
comes Monsicur Soyer, who turns 
the place into an eating-house 
for All Nations during the Great 
Exhibition; and now it has been 
bought by Government, in con- 
nexion with the new views for the 
cultivation of art. 

Wilberforce, whose head was 
not strong enough to keep him 
out of the pale of religious bigot- 
ry, but whose heart was most 
kindly, and his temperament 
most happy, contrived uoue. it 
is difficult to conceive how even 
the merriest of such theologians 
manage it) to combine the most 
terrific ideas of the next world 
So others) with the most com- 

ortable enjoyment of this world 


was by no means the case with 
all persons of his way of think- 
ing, political or religious. 
‘About a year and three quar- 
ters ago,” says this worthy, ultra- 
serio-comic person, “I changed 
my residence, and found mysclf 
in the habitation which my fa- 
mily now occupies and which we 
find more salubrious than Clap- 
ham Common. We are just 
one mile from the turnpike gate 
at Hyde Park Corner, which I 
think you will not have forgot- 
ten yet, having about three acres 
of pleasure ground around my 
house, or rather behind it, and 
several old trees, walnut and 
mulberry, of thick foliage. I can 
sit and read under their shade, 
which I delight in doing, with as 
much admiration of the beauties 
of nature (remembering at the 
same time the words of my fa- 
vourite poet: ‘Nature is but a 
name for an effect, whose cause 
is God,’) as if I were two hundred 


in his own person. He was ajmiles from the great city.” 


little plain-faced man, radiant 
by nature with glee and good- 
humour; ver 


This is excellent; and would 
have been more so, if Mr.Wilber- 


“serious” at a|force could have allowed others, 


moment’s notice; an earnest dc-|not quite of the same creed, to 
votee; a genial host; a good{have the same right to a com- 
speaker and member of parlia-|fortable enjoyment of nature, 
ment; now siding, and now dif-|and the same reputation for 
fering with his friend Pitt, now|piety. He was of opinion that 
joining in devotion with Lord|you must be continually thinking 


1’ 


Teignmouth; now  laughing|about God, othefwise God woul 
heartily with Canning; now/hbe very angry. As if the Divine 
Id not dispense with 


ince Regent; but, above all,/these eternal references to him 
leep in tractarianism, and at the|from his children; or would bur-: 


acts 

mae 
A 

a. 


Pr 


i 


fe over the table-talk of the; Father cou 
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then them with the weight of!vidualitics, pleasant as some of 
even too much gratitude. Our,them were; though it is to be 
prosperous and lively-blooded:doubted, whether Mr. Wilber- 
saint, however, bore the burthen'force’s ghost will be quite easy 
with singular vivarit owing to! at the sight of the Venuses and 
a notion he had (hardly bur-; Apollos. 
thened with modesty, though he| England, a teacher of nations 
always professed to wonder at;in so many respects, is but now 
the circumstance) that he was a/discovering, what has so long 
special favourite of God. been known to Italy, and par- 
His meditations down Ken-|tially known to France, that. uti- 
sington Road were certainly/lity and beauty, instead of being 
very different from those of Mr.:autagonists, are friends; that 
Wilkes. “Walked” (he says,|the one without the other, be- 
in his diary) “from Hyde Park |sides being in danger of fallin 
Corner, repeating the hundredjinto the gross aud the sordid, 
and nineteenth Psalm in greaticannot thoroughly work out its 
comfort.” ‘This is the longest purposes; form and proportion, 
of the Psalms, extending to a/and adaptation of means to ends, 
hundred and seventy-six verses, | being constituent qualities of the 
full of pious self-congratulation,| beautiful; and finally, that as 
and of rebukes of its deriders. Nature, far from disliking the 
The vicissitudes in the history/| beautiful, thought fit to be the 
of houses are curious. Here, in'cause of it, and loves it, and 
the grounds of Grore House, the! deals in it to profusion, often in 
Government contractor medi-|the very humblest of her produc- 
tated how he could save himself|tions, so it becomes Art to imi- 
a penny; Mr. Wilberforce medi-|tate her grcat mistress in the like 
tated psalms; Lady Blessington’ impartiality of adornment, and 
novels; Monsicur Soyer the com-|show us what opulence and what 
position of sauces, and how many |elevation, in the scale of dis- 
dinners the place would hold;|cerning beings, await the per- 
and now the district is to be oc-| ceptions of those whose idcas are 
cupied by the new National Gal-!not limited to the commonest 
lery, its schools of art and forms of the desirable. The use 
science, and bowers for the ex-'of usc itself is but to administer 
hibition of sculpture. A display:to our satisfactions; and the.use 
of Cabinet-work, and of studics of beauty is to refine and perfect 
from the Schools of Art, has;those satisfactions, and raise 
already commenced operations, |them by degrees, in proportion 
and the public are re-admitted to as we cultivate a true sense of it 
the grounds. This, however, it to thoughts of the beauty and 
must be allowed, is a good ab-| goodness of its great First Cause. 
sorption of the antecedent indi-|'fo ask with a sneer what is the 
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use of beauty, is to ask with im-|ful and attractive in its rugged- 
piety why God has filled the uni-:ness, or what an artist would call 
verse with beauty; why he has,the “freedom ofits forms.” The 
made the skies blue and the!whole passage in his Meditations 
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fields green, and vegetation full 
of flowers, and the human frame 
a model for the sculptor, and 
gifted everything in existence 
with shape and colour. The 
commonest piece of grass, with 
the straightness of its stem, the 
flowing contrast of its leaves, 
and the trembling fullness of its 
ears, isa miracle of beauty. So 
rich in grace and suggestiveness 
has it pleased Him to make the 
houses of the very insects, and 
the food of cattle! 1s it not better 
to discern this, in addition to the 
other uses of grass, than to see 
in it nothing but those uses? — 
nothing but hay for the markct, 
and so much return of money to 
the grower? Very good things 
both no doubt, and not to be dis- 
pensed with, but so much the 
more réquiring the accompani- 
ment of nobler perceptions to 
hinder us from concluding that 
man was made to live by bread 
alone; that is to say, by the sa- 
tisfaction of his material, as op- 

osed to his spiritual wants. So 
fittle was that the conclusion of 
the good emperor and _ philo- 
sopher, Marcus Antoninus, that, 
with the uncontemptuous eye of 
a sage, and with a curious fami- 
liar anticipation of that sense of 
the picturesque which has been 
fponght by some peculiar to mo- 
_dern times, he directs our atten- 
‘tion to the outside of a loaf itself, 
Qs possessing something grace- 


| 





is itself so beautifnl, and in spite 
of his want of thorough artistic 
perceptions as to form and line, 
expands into such a comprehen- 
sive and noble sense of what has 
been termed the art of nature, 
that although we have alrcad 
kept the reader standing muc 
longer than we intended at the 
steps of Gore House with this 
prefatory digression on such 
matters, we are sure he will be 
leased at having it laid before 
im. 


‘Such things as ensue upon what is 
well constituted by Nature, have some- 
thing graceful and attractive. Thus, soine 
parts of a well-baked loaf will crack 
and become rugged. What is thus cleft 
beyond the design of the baker looks 
well and invites the appetite. Su when 
figs are at the ripest, they begin to 
crack. Thus, in full ripe olives their 
approach to putrefaction gives the proper 
beauty to the fruit. Thus, the ladened 
ear of corn hanging down, the stern brow 
of the lion, and the fuam flowing from 
the mouth of the boar, and many other 
things, considered apart, have nothing 
comely; yet because of their connexion 
with things natural, they adorn them, 
and delight the spectator. Thus, to one 
who has a deep affection of soul, and 
penetration into the constitution of the 
whole, scarce anything connected with 
Nature will fail to recommend itself 
agreeably to him. Thus, the real vast 


jaws of savage beasts will please him, no 


less than the imitations of them by pain- 
ters or statuaries. With like pleasure 
will hig chaste eyes behold the maturity 
and grace of old age in man or woman, 
and the inviting charms of yuuth. Many 
such things will he experience, not 
credible to all, but only to those whe 
have the genuine affection of goul to Na- 
ture and her works." ; 
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Yes, most excellent Emperor.| greatest of men, because he had 
And the same might have been|been a sculptor, and wrought 
said by thee, and probably was | figures of the Graces. 
said, of the commonest objects; The collection at Gore House, 
of Art round about thee, in thy| besides tapestry, mirrors, and a 
home and thy goods and chat-/few other things, consists of ca- 
tels, thy cabinets and caskets} binet work in oak, walnut, cbony, 
and chairs: for Art is nature’s|&c., carved, sculptured, inlaid, 
doing also, being the work of}somctimes with pictures, oftener 
her workmanship; man, and all}inthcBuhl style of ornamentation; 
forms and graces, being referable |in short, prescnting all the reign- 
to her suggestion. The chair, as|ing styles of treatment from the 
well as the plant, has its straight|latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
and its flowing lines; the casket/tury to the close of the eigh- 
and the cabinet its ornaments of|teenth. There are cabinets, cof- 
fruit and foliage, its eflorescence | fers, commodes, buffets, chairs, 
in metal or precious stone; some|tables, clocks, drawers, presses, 
their figures of men, beasts, and!couches, flower-stands, _ fire- 
birds; and all, more or less, their|screens, and cven pairs of bel- 
colours, proportions, and uses.jlows. The rooms in fact are not 
Shall we not then observe, and|big enough to hold them; so that 
as much as possible, spiritualize|the visitors are crowded; and as 
them accordingly, giving them|the materials are chiefly dark 
the grace and beauty which na-|and ponderous, the general cf- 
ture suggests, and so rendering fect, notwithstanding occasional 
them assistants of our best per-| gorgeousness, is aeavy, and even 
ceptions against our worst? For|somewhat gloomy. ou might 
effeminacy, the danger of de-|imagine that the fortunes of half 
light, is not a consequence of|a dozen ancient houses had been 
enjoyments founded in truth and| suddenly ruined, and their goods 
in the spirit of things, but of|and chattels despatched in haste 
grovellings in the false and the|to an auctioneer’s, to be sold. 
gross; not a consequence there-| Better justice would have been 
fore of good art, but of bad; of|done to the individual objects, 
art lulling to slecp on the chair/had there becn space enough to 
for the mere body’s sake, and not|show them; for all productions 
of art awakening us to intcllec-| gf Art have so much to do with 
tual perceptions, and thus divi-| proportion, that the proportions 
ding the empire of body with that|}even of the spaces round about 
.ofmind. Luther was not the less|them become of importance to 
ae abi to hazard martyrdom, |their display. Perhaps, however, 

ecause he was a player on the/it was not casy to refuse offers 
organ. Socrates was not the less|/from contributors: variety too 
an actual martyr, and one of the| was a temptation; and a liberal 
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abundance is welcome after all, 
even at the expense of incon- 
“venience. 

The Government Commis- 
sioncrs, with great judgment, 
have drawn attention to these 
curiosities, not as models for 
indiscriminate imitation, but as 
illustrations of the taste of suc- 
cessive periods; as samples of 
merit on particular points, espe- 
cially ornamentation; and in 
several instances as warnings 
against inconsistencies and bad 
taste. Foreigners, they say, can 
teach the English workman no- 
thing in point of mechanical fit- 
ness and completion, but he may 
Jearn much from them in the art 
of decoration. This, no doubt, 
is true; and we hope and believe 
that foreigners and natives will 
benefit one another by these cx- 
hibitions; the Englishman learn- 
ing to make his cabinets elegant, 
and the Frenchman and Italian 
to make their keys turn smartly, 
and their drawers come forth 
without sticking. We cannot 

reatly admire such things as 

uhl-work ; claborations of brass 
ornaments upon dark grounds. 
We prefer the inlayment of paint- 
ings, the additions of bas re- 
liefs, and the quaintest old car- 
vings of human figures, fruits, &c., 
provided cane have any truth of 
expression. Buhlis no company, 
has nothing to entertain us with, 
but its unmeaning flourishes. 

mlding is something, for it is a 
Egpd of sunshine. The jumble 
@alled Rococo is in general de- 
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invented the word; and the thin 
is worthy of his tawdriness an 
his incoherence. We confess, how- 
ever, to asneaking kindness for 
the shepherds and shepherdesses 
of the times of the Pompadours 
and the Madame Dubarrys. They 
were the endeavour of no feeling 
to get at some feeling; to ‘“‘as- 
sume a virtue, if they had it not;” 
to play at lovers, though they 
could only be gallants; nay, let 
us do our best for them, and say, 
it was the endeavour to conciliate 
the remnant of truth and simpli- 
city lurking in their hearts, and 
to persuade themselves what a 
golden age kind of people they 
were intended by nature to have 
been, provided only they could 
have their own way, and luxuri- 
ous suppers instead of bread and 
cheese. 

Many of these extraordinary 
pieces of furniture are neverthe- 
less excellent of their kind, those 
in the rococo style not excepted. 
There are cabinets and coffers 
truly worthy of holding treasure ; 
tables, at which it would be an 
elevation of mind as well as body 
to sit; clocks, that symbolise the 
value of time (and not seldom its 
heaviness) bythe multiplicity and 
weight of their ornamentation; 
and chairs which sometimes ren- 
der the request “Not to touch” 
provoking; for how, otherwise, 
are we to test the smoothness of 
the “Genoa velvet,” taste the 
pleasure of sitting as sovereigns 
and beauties sate, or comfort- 
ably contemplate the very ob- 


testable, A parrot seems to.have|jects before us, considering that 
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there are no seats in the rooms originals and from nature, sent 
for visitors, and that pleasurejin by students of the various 
itself is fatiguing. Government Schools of Art estab- 

Some interesting memories al-|lished throughout the kingdom. 
80 are attached to these costly Indeed, we could take no very 
moveables. There is a magnifi-! long view of them, and therefore 
cent writing table, ostentatiously must not be understood as throw- 
recording some of the projects of ing any slur upon those on which 
the famous busy-body Beaumar-/we are silent, when we say that 
chais, authour of the comedy of we were most struck with the 
Figaro; a Buhl writing-table that! Flamingo of Miss Olden (No.10); 
belonged to the De Retz family ;|the Madre Dolorosa (from Carlo 
a grand cabinet in pietradura(pre-|Dolee?) by Miss Ganthorp (No. 
cious stones) made expressly for|24); the Masdnlen, from Cor- 
Louis the Fourteenth; a carved|reggio, by Mr. Bowen (No. 27); 
Venetian coffer, that was the pro- |Moneygetter—we know not from 
perty of Thomas, the first Karl} whom — by Mr. Collinson (No. 
of Dorset, the poet, the worthy |32); Fruit, by Mr. Gibson (No. 
precursor of Spenser; and an-|47); the study of Ornament in 
other Venetian coffer, adorned in|Colour, by Mr. Ellison (No. 101); 
wonderful alto relievo. with thejand those after Cuyp and Cri- 
story of Caesar crossing the Rubi-|velli— each wrongly referred — 
con, most life-like and masterly.; by Mr. Armytage. The Flamingo 
The work is dated in the cata- (is rier ae coloured; only we 
logue “about one thousand five|wish he looked less like an ogre, 
hundred and sixty ;” and the arms | with that long beak of his, hold- 
on the escutcheon (a lion ram-jing the cel. It is all true to na- 
pant, and a head in a cap) are|ture, no doubt; but why need or- 
stated to be “unknown.” We jnithological painters select only 
know not the arms of Cwsar; those moments? The Madre Do- 
Borgia, otherwise the story is'lorosa is very dolorous, and well 
just like one of the allusions of|done, but we have little faith in 
that energetic miscreant. Or'the permanent dolour of those 
might it have illustrated some;cheeks. ‘This, howevcr, is the 
lawless exploits of the Malatesta original’s fault, and not the 
family, one of the most ferocious | copyist’s. For the real, natural 
of whom was a great patron ofj grief, the amiable, surprised, and 
art? i patient regret, in the face of Cor- 

We have indulged ourselves at!reggio’s Madonna, we are most 
such length in these passing no-!thankful, because we feel certain 
tices of art and manufacture, that|that it brings the original before 
we must dismiss with a somewhat; us — which cannot be said of a 
unpatriotic brevity the other part/late beautiful engraving of the 
of the exhibition, the copies from|subject, — very lovely, but not 
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at all sorrowful. The Fruit is|approach to a hundred, It widens 
partly bruised with its own ripe-|as it goes south, and reaches to 
ness, — very true and beautiful. |Old Brompton. 
The Ornament in Colour is truly 
eesti a eee ne 
charmin together; and the xy 
Cuyp ad Srivelli carry with them LICENSED TO JUGGLE. 
their testimony to the fidelity of| Asour fifteen years ago a short 
the copies. These works arc allliron-built man used to balance a 
upstairs; chictly , we believe, in|scaffold pole upon his chin, to 
the garrets. ‘They look as if a|whizz a slop-basin round upon 
arcel of artists had fallen in/the end of it, and to imitate fire- 
ove with the maid-servants, and|works with golden balls and 
hung their dormitorics with evi-| gleaming knives, in the public 
dences of their homage. streets of London. I am afraid 
Little need be said of the{his genius was not rewarded in 
rounds belonging to Gore|his own country; for not long 
Touse. Turf and trees are good |ago I saw him starring it in Paris. 
things, with or without flowers;|As I stood by to aieh his evolu- 
and the grounds are of unex-/tions, in the Champs Elys¢ées,-I 
pected dimensions, considered as| felt a patriotic glow when they 
appurtenances to a suburban re-|were rewarded with the enthn- 
sidence; but, as Johnson said of|siastic applause of a very wide 
a dinner, that it was a goodjand thick ring of French spec- 
enough dinner, but “not a din-|tators. 
ner to invite a man to,” so it) There wasonc peculiarityin his 
may be said of the Gore House | performance which distinguished 
grounds, that they hardly sus- fea from¥ rench open air artistes 
tain the dignified announcement|— he never spoke. Possibly he 
of being “thrown open to the!was diffident of his French ac- 
public;” especially too, as this|cent. Ie simply uttered a grunt 
“throwing open” is confined to} when he wished to call attention 
the-visitors who have paid their | to any extraordinary perfection 
way to the cabinet work. Youjin his performance; in imitation 
must think of the late fair pos-| perhaps of the“ La!—1la!” of the 
sessor, Lady Blessington, to give} prince of Frenchacrobats, Auriol. 
an interest to their pathways. Whatever he attempted he did 
The estate purchased be the! well; that is to say, in a solid, 
Commissioners for the site and deliberate, thorough manner. His 
grounds of the New National em peels of chin - balancing, knife- 
lery includes those just descri-/catching, ball-throwing, and 
bed,which consist of abouttwenty | ground and lofty tumbling, was 
acres; and it will probably, when!/not so agile or flippant as that 
all the purchases are completed, | of his French competitors, but he 
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never failed. On the circulation!you. In Ingland (I have been 
of his hat, the French halfpence!a’most all over it) a feller in my 
were dropped in with great libe-| line is a wagabon. He don’t take 
rality. no standing in society. He may 
As the fall of the curtain de-| be quiet, never getinto no trouble, 
notes the close of a play, so the and never give nobody clse none; 
raising of the square of carpet: but that don’t help him. ‘He gits 
signifies the end of a jugglcr’s his livin’ in the streets,’ they say, 
performance; and, when iny old ‘and that’s enough. Well, ’spose 
acquaintance had rolled up hisihe does? he ’as to work tre- 
little bit of tapestry, and had: menjus hard for it?” 
pocketed his sous, [accosted him}; ‘His certainly cannot be an 
—“ Youare,” Isaid, “an English- idle life.” 
man?” “Tt just ain’t; if they'd only 
“That’s right!” he observed, |let us alone; but they won't — 
familiarly. |them blessed Peclers I mean. 
‘What say you to a glass of How would you like it?” he con- 
something, and a chat?” tinued, appealing to me with as 
“Say?” he repeated, with a: hard a look in the face as if I had 
very broad grin, “why, yes, to be' been his most implacable enemy, 
i? “how would you like it, if you 








sure! 
The tumbler, with his tools' had looked up a jolly good pitch, 
done up in a carpet-bag closed at aud arig’lar good comp’ny was a 
the mouth with a bit of rope, looking on—at the west end, ina 
and your humble servant were:slap up street, where there ain't 
speedily seated in aneighbouring no thoroughfare — and jist as 
wine-shop. ‘you re a. doin’ the basin, and the 
“¢ What do you prefer to drink?” | browns is a droppin’ into the ‘at, 
T inquired. up comes a Peeler. Then it ’s 
‘“‘ Cure-a-sore,” he modestly an-;‘Move on!’ You must go;” he 
swered. stared harder than ever, and 
The epicure! Quality and not:thumped his hand on the table; 
quantity was evidently his taste;'““I say you must go and lose 
a sign of, at least, a sober fellow.! per’aps a pick up as ’u’d keep you 
“You find yourself tolerably for a week. How would you like 
well off in Paris?” |that? # 
“YT should think Idid,” he an-; ‘‘I should expostulate.” 
swered, smacking his lips, “fort; ‘“Spostallate! — would you?” 
wos a wagabon in London; but‘a slight curl of the lip, expressive 


here | am a artiste!” jof contempt at my ignorance of 
.“A distinction only in name, the general behaviour of police- 
I suspect.” ‘men. “Ah! if you say ‘bo!’ toa 


“P’raps it is; but there ’s a|Peeler he pulls you, and what's 
good deal of difference, mind ,the conscquence? Why, a month 
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at the Steel!” —which hard name'on the Boulevards at the Place 
I understood to be given to the de la Colonne de Juilliet, and 


House of Correction. lending in the Champs Elysées.” 
“But the police are not unrea-;| Jie unfolded a neatly written do- 
sonable,” I suggested. Icument that plainly defined the 


“Well, p’raps some of ’em'limits of Paris within which he, 
ain’t,” he remarked, “but you'incommon with hisco-professors, 
can’t pick out your policemen, |was allowed to display his abili- 
that’s where itis.” _ ties. . 

‘Do the police never interfere; With a small gratuity for the 
with you here?” I asked. sage light thrown upon the sub- 

“They used to it; and I’ve had ject of street performances, 1 
to beg back my traps more than parted from my _ enterprising 
once from the borough of the!/countryman, wishing him every 
Police Correctionell, as they call! success. 
it; but then that was ’cause[ was! I have sometimes wondered 
hignorant of the law. When they | whether — considering that we 
sce that I could gita’onest living, have all sorts of licensed people 
an old cove in a cocked hat ses|about us; people who are licensed 
he to me, ses he, ‘You’re a sal-'to cram us upon steam-boats; to 
timbanc, you are. Wery good. crowd us into omnibuses; to jolt 
You go to the borough of police 'us in ramshackle cabs; to supply 
for public morals, and the mi-'us with bad brandy and other 
nister (not a parson, mind you, |adulterated drinks; licentiates 
but the ‘ed hinspector), if he’s! for practising physic; licentiates 
satisfied with your character he’ll|for carrying parcels; licentiates 
give you a ticket.” \for taking money at their own 

‘‘And did he?” doors for the diversions of a fe 

‘Course he did; and I’m now ‘and dancing; licentiates for kill- 
one of the reg’lar perfession. I:ing game with gunpowder, which 
ain’t to be hinterfered with; least-| other people have been licensed 
ways, without I’m donkey enoughito make — it would not be wise 
to go on the cross and be took up. | to license in England out-of-door 
That’s the ticket,” he exclaimed jas well as in-door amusements. 
pene : Pee haa a 

ronze badge, “I’m number 
thirty-five, Pein.” WHAT MUSHROOMS COST. 

‘And can you perform any-| Iw spite of never-ending talk 
where?” about “perfidious Albion,” the 

“No; the police picked out' French cannot justly be re- 
thirteen good places — ‘pitches,’ | proached with being either a sus- 
we calls ’em — where we can picious ora timid people. On the 
play. There ’s the list — thirteen!contrary, they By suffer, in- 
on ‘em all of a row — beginning | dividua ly, from placing too much 
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confidence in those who really|are not over-nice about the in- 
deserve it not; and nationally,|gredients which enter it. Unless 
from having no sort of fear or|mushrooms can be warranted as 
forethought; but rashly rushing] garden produce, it is in vain to 
forwards into all sorts of messes |set them before a Gallic epicure. 
and disasters, which are asvisible|The mouth may water, and the 
as the course of the highway un-|palate may smack — for it is in 
der your feet to every living crea-|human nature to suffer tempta- 
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ture except themselves. 


tion; but the head will shake a 


In one point, however, they|firm negative, and the lips will 


carry distrust and wariness far 
beyond a heroic, or even a rea- 
sonable point of caution. They 
are not particularly afraid of fa- 
cing their enemies; but they arc 
ridiculously fearful of touching 
a fungus. They will often give 
eredit to a plausible stranger; 
but they will have nothing to do 
with any member of the crypto- 
gamic class, of whose antecedents 
they are not fully cognizant, and 
for whose future proper bchaviour 
they have not the most trust- 
worthy guarantees. 
lovers would as soon shut them- 
selves up in an air-tight chamber, 


with a dish of burning charcoal| scale. 


utter a decided “ Merci!” A wild 
agaric grilled ever so deliciously 
bathed in butter and powdered 
with blended pepper and salt, 
would have less chance of being 
swallowed in a restaurant than 
the very strange things which, 
we are told, are not strained at in 
such places at all. But if onl 

educated in an authorised seml- 
nary, mushrooms, served as a 
side-dish, are forked up and de- 
voured by ardent admirers before 
you have time to look at them 


A pair of|twice. 


We grow mushrooms in Eng- 
land, but on a much smaller 
Any dark outhouse or 


for their entertainment, as sit/convenicnt cellar, of tolerabl 


down to sup off a mess of mush- 
rooms which their most trusty 
friend had gathered in a meadow. 
The fool-hardiness of those in- 
sular experimentalists im U’eccen- 
trique Angleterre, who feast them- 
selves on inky toad-stools, cot- 
ton-woolly puff-balls, and lea- 
thery morels, is to them sufficient 
proof that, droll as we are, we 
are by no means deficient in cou- 
rage. “Ketchup” is a British 
sauce, which many a Frenchman 
would label Porson; and it must 
be honestly confessed that we 


equable temperature, will furnis 

a liberal supply; and they may 
be cultivated in the heart of a 
town just as successfully as in 
the midst of the purest country 
air. Hollow spaces, something 
like shallow wine-bins, of any 
size that may be judged con- 
venient, fromayard or two square 
to larger dimensions, are made 
with boards upon the floor; or, 
they may be disposed, one above 
the other, after the fashion of 
shelves, only leaving between 
them a space sufficient for the 
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gardener to introduce his head|the mushroom-pox, which has 
and shoulders. These bins are} been communicated to it by in- 
then filled with animal manure, /|oculation, or to coin a more cor- 
beaten down firmly with a mallet, | rect word, by the act of mycelation. 
and covered an inch or two thick;‘The pimples daily grow bigger 
with a layer of garden mould.jand bigger. As you watch them, 
The object of having a multitude; you see they are coming to a 
of bins or beds, is to insure a suc- hag: but instead of odious boils 
cessional supply of mushrooms. /and blains, the result is what you 
The bed is suffered to ferment)find in Covent Garden Market, 
for a while, without anything |neatly packed in tempting pun- 
more being done to it; but when nets. A mushroom-bed continues 
the heat is reduced to the warmth | productive for a month or six 
of milk from the cow, (which may|weeks, or thereabouts, after 
be known by thrusting a stick|which, you must make another. 
into the bed, and leaving it there |So far, about mushrooms in Eng- 
for a few minutes before with-|land: let us now return to those 
drawing it) morsels of what is/across the water. 

known to nursery-men as mush-| Amongst the celebrities of the 
room spawn, about the size ofajtown of Lille is a restaurateur 
hen’s egg, are stuck here and/who entertains Au Rocher de Can- 
there in the coating of earth, |cale,at the favourite sign of “The 
which is again beaten down firmly | Rock of Cancale.” ‘The real rock 
and covered with straw. .This|is a hump-backed lump jutting 
spawn soon spreads itself through | above the surface of the sea, not 
the mass of the bed, in the form|far from St. Malo, and just visible 
of irregular filmy threads, much|from the summit of the famous 
in the same way as a mouldy|Mont St. Michel. Why a granite 
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Stilton cheese increases in ripe- 
ness from day to day. The pro- 
gress, however, of the spawn is 
very uncertain; sometimes it will 
he dormant for weeks. Too much 
watering destroys the bed, while 
a certain degree of humidity is 
absolutely necessary. Symptoms 
at last become apparent that the 
capricious crop 1s about to burst 
forth into full bloom. The whole 


rock should be thus selected as 
the symbol of good living, is ex- 
plained by the very general be- 
lief that the choicest oysters of 
the Channel hold their rendez- 
vous, or permanent session, 
there. Accordingly, the mere 
words, Rock of Cancale, are 
enough to make a gourmand’s 
heart leap. But, as a great deal 
more genuine Champagne wine 1s 


surface of the bed breaks out;drunk than ever was grown in 
with a violent eruption of in-/that historic province; so, if all 


numerable little white pimples, 
at first not bigger than pins’ 


the oyster shells were gathered 
together, which have been open- 


heads. It is actually seized withied as,truc and native Cancales, 
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they would go a good way to-|the foundation-stone of the repu- 
wards filling up the Gulf of St.|tation of the house, and of which 
Malo, if they were suddenly re-|if you do not speak in terms of re- 
stored to their warranted home./spect, you must not be surprised 
There are hundreds of Cancale)to be shown the door. You have 
Rocks in France, all overhang- | seen a Professor of Legerdemain 
ing the same sort of benevolent/fool a grass-green spectator into 
establishment, but I doubt whe-|the idea that he had chosen a 
ther there be one whose master| card from the offered pack, when 
has undergone more than him of|/it was a Hobson’s choice im- 
Lille in furtherance of his re-|pudently forced upon him. In 
creative heart. He merits there- fike manner, the restaurant waiter 
fore to be known by name; and [/contrives, that while you fancy 
have little fear of giving offence, | you are ordering a dinner — you 
by recommending all whom it bane still in crassest ignorance 
may concern to: taste the good |— the very things for which the 
things of M. Puy, of the Vieux! place is noted should be the pro- 
Marché aux Poules, or Old Chicken | minent points of your impromptu 
Market — which sometimes may |feast. ‘This is well, and I do not 
have also served as a market for| grumble at it, provided that the 
old chickens. delicacy be not tripe. To avoid 
Everybody is aware that the| swallowing the dose, whatever it 
carte of a restaurant contains ajmay happen to be, is quite a 
number of delicacies which are|culinary impossibility. If the 
not to be had. They are not: dish goes against the grain, the 
mercly inserted to complete the) guest had better rush out of the 
‘number — like stuffed or painted |house at once. One of the best 
supernumerarics on a provincial! cooks in France thatl know com- 
stage, or leather-backed blocks|pels you to eat chitterlings 
of wood in a choicc but still de-|(andouillets) and roasted lobster, 
ficient library. No! They are|if any arc tobe had within twenty 
paraded with a refinement of art,)miles round. ‘That, however, is 
to lash the appetite into a state of|a species of martyrdom which 
irrepressible keenness, so that) will be quictly submitted to with 
what does come to hand at last, is|a little practice. ; 
devoured with as much esuricnt| At Puy’s, somehow, you find 
relish as if the eater had stooda|before you fillet-of-becf steak, 
seven-months’ siege, or had just/with mushroom sauce. Other 
returned from}a voyage round things, to be sure, are there, all 
the world. The knowing reader|exceedingly good of their kind; 
is also cognizant that there is; but what between the merits of 
something which a restaurant al-|the plat and the insinuating in- 
ways has ready; which is often| fluence which pervades the plave, 
the very best dung you can get, |it would not be casy to dine there 
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often and refrain from the steak|heritance, 
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the’ Catacombs [of 


and its mushroom garnish. You! Paris. Pray what would you do 


sin, too, in the midst of a crowd. 
The gentleman on the lcft hand, 
nearest your table, acts like a 
spoiled child with a lump of plum- 
cake. He picks out the plums, or 
‘buttons, one by one, and 
Sacaie them up to the very last, 
eaving the vulgarer material, the 
every-day viand, to shift for it- 
self, and be consumed or not, as 
appetite may allow. It is neces- 
sary now to make the statement 
that this interminable mushroom 
feast is entirely the result of skil- 
ful culture, under circumstances 


which may be designated as ‘‘very |lar. 


peculiar. 
'M. Puy is a man of energy 


with them, Sir? M. Puy has the 
catacombs, or carriéres of Le- 
zennes, and he applies them to 
mushroom growing on a large 
scale, DVermission granted, the 
are curious to see; but — id 
now write in serious warning — 
if you do go to see, Beware! Do 
not dare to visit them after a 
champagne luncheon, nor in 
company with people who like to 
play the fool, and who mistake 
bravado for wit and spirit. 

You are conducted to a village 
inn, to which inn belongs a cel- 
In the side of the cellar is a 
little door, through which you 


ee pes by wooden steps to the 


Lezennes, a village a little to the|caverns below. The depth is no- 


south-east of Lille, he has a gar-| 


thing, and varies scarcely’‘at all; 


den which produces anabundance|you are only six-and-thirty feet 


of dainties. 
cucumbers, and all sorts of forced 
vegetables start from the earth as 
if they were escaping for their 
life. They find a refuge under 


Tomatoes, melons,;beneath the surface. 


, Or 


You are 
furnished with a little hand-lamp, 
and a guide of course accompa- 
nies you. There can be no harm 
cowardice in requesting one or 


Fines, when the open air gives|two others to join the party; and 
them too cold a reception. But; the man whoshould resolve never 


it is useless to look for mushrooms 
there. And yet they are nearer 
than you might imagine. 

Besides his garden and his 
fields above-ground, M. Puy is 


to enter these underground quar- 
ries without a store of lucifers 


jand wax-lights in one pocket and 


of biscuits in the other, ought 
not to be set down as either a fool 


Jord of a subterranean realm./ora poltroon. I am ashamed to 
Other potentates have found their!confess to having thrust myself 
dominions o vast and straggling,'into what might easily prove a 
as to become in the end unwieldy fatal dungeon, without the least 
and dangerous. Exactly such is| precaution of the kind. 
the fact with M. Puy. Suppose,| The spot to which you first 
to hring the case home to your-|descend is the centre of a series 
self, that any kind benefactor|of irregular ramifications, ex- 
were to bequeath to you as anin-|tending hither and thither be- 
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neath the earth, running off to|tion of moisture, atmosphere, 


the right and left, interlacing 
and starting away afresh for four 
or five leagues, no one knows 
whither and is not a bit too an- 
xious to ascertain. They are 
three or four yards wide on the 
average, and about as many 
high, cut through the soft lime- 
stone rock (which now and then 
falls in, in places), but are really 
of quite irregular dimensions, 


and darkness. They follow the 
windings, and run along the 
course of the caverns, which are 
made to contain one, two, or 
three ridges, according to their 
breadth of floor, leaving a con- 
venient pathway between each 
ridge, for the labourers to walk 
and gather the produce. At the 
time of my visit, the growth was 
slack; I had been told before- 


sometimes so low and so narrow|hand there were no mushrooms: 
as only to allow the passage of a| but 1 found ridges in all the inter- 


single person. There are cross- 
ways, branching roads, and 
blind alleys leading to nothing. 
As far as the mushroom culture is 
carried on — a very considerable 
extent of cavern — there are now 
and then (rarely) gratings to the 
upper air, through which the ne- 
cessary manure is let down, and 
also serving as ventilators, with- 
out which the workmen could not 
continue their labours. Beyond 
the mushrooms not a ray of light 
enters; but even amongst them, 
and with a light, 1 should be 
sorry to be strayed and left 
to find my way back again in 
the course of four-and-twenty 
hours. 

Instead of any bins, or shelves, 
the mushrooms here are grown 
on ridges about a couple of feet 
high, and of the same breadth at 
foot, containing manure and 
covered with earth flattened close 
by the back of the spadc, like 
miniature ridges for the preserva- 
tion of beet-root. No straw is 
used to cover them, nor is need- 
ful in such an invariable condi- 


mediate states between the first 
pimply symptoms of the mush- 
room-pox, to full-sized buttons 
as:big as crown-pieces. Other 
ridges, again, were exhausted; 
and were soon to be removed, to 
be replaced by fresh materials 
for the gencration of fungi. Only 
a small proportion of the crop is 
consumed in the restaurant, al- 
though the demand there must be 
to no trifling amount; the bulk is 
sent off to distant towns, and 
is even purchased by “the 
stranger.” 

Seven or eight men are con- 
stantly employed in mushroom 
growing in the carrieres. They 
receive higher wages than their 
friends above ground, and they 
well descrve every sou they earn. 
“But,” said a daylight-er who 
walked by my side, “J like sun- 
shine, Monsieur; so I stick to 
the garden, though I don’t get 

ulte so much pay as they do.” 
‘he ruddy bronzed complexion 
of {he speaker contrasted strange- 
ly with the waxy pallid face of 
our guide; — and delicate ladies 
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ought to know how good itis for; There he remained in the dark 
the health to be well tanned in|all night, seated on the floor of 
the sun-beams at least once or the cavern, he knew not where. 
twice a year. The men work) Next morning, Madame Puy, his 
twelve hours a day; consequent-|mother — for M. Puy is still a 
ly, in winter they never see sun-/ single man — finding that he did 
light, except on Sundays and/not return home to Lille to sleep 
féte-days, which they have to|as usual, felt sure that he had 
themselves. ‘hey are more sub-| wandered too far in the carriéres. 
ject to illness than field-labourers|Madame Puy is still living, and in 
are, not only in consequence of health, but she “well remembers 
josing the stimulus which light|that day, and those which fol- 
atfords to the constitution, but| lowed it,” She immediately called 
also from chills, and the imper-|upon her friends and neighbours 
fect ventilation of the place and/to assist the workpeople in ma- 
the gases emitted by the fer-|kingasearch. They readily an- 
menting dung intermingled with|swered to the appeal, incurring 
those from the sprouting mush-|themselves no slight danger. The 
rooms. man who guided me through the 
On the tenth of January, one|mushroom beds, in his zeal’ to 
thousand eight hundred andifind his missing master lost 
forty-seven, M. Puy entered his,himself for thirteen hours, 
caverns, to plan the arrangement/although well provided with 
of his future crop. Jie went on lights. 
and on, thinking of business,| Another day elapsed, and no 
without discovering that he had|M. Puy. The hols population 
lost his way. On attempting to}of Lille was filled with anxiety. 
return, he found that he was|The authorities were called upon 
traversing paths hitherto un-jto lend their aid. The troops 
known to him. Sometimes he was| were ordered down into the ca- 
obliged to crawl on his hands and|verns. Drums werc beaten, and 
knees, to proceed in what he be-| guns were fired; but it is singular 
lieved the right direction, but| that, in those horrid recesses, the 
still he could not hit upon any! most powerful sounds make but 
beaten and recognisable portion | little way. Douaniers, or customs- 
of the interminable grotto. At!men, were sent for from the fron- 
last, his light went out, and fur-|tier, bringing with them their 
ther progress, any way, if not! powerful, keen-scented, and well- 
impossible, was perfectly useless.|trained dogs. But instead of the 
Ile sat down, determined to wait, | dogs finding M. Puy, they them- 
knowing that he should be miss-|selves narrowly escaped being 
ed, and that search would, be|lost. One magnificent brute got 
made forhim. It was the wisest,|so completely strayed, that he 
in fact, the only thing he could do.|must have perished had he no« 
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beew at last discovered. Parties'into a fatal despair. As it was, 
- tied one end of various balls of,in spite of every care, six months 
string to frequented portions of;elapsed before he recovered 
the cavern, and then went for-| from the consequent illness; and 
ward in opposite directions, un- it was probably at least a twelve- 
rolling them as they proceeded, ' month before he was cxactly him- 
in the hope that lost man might self again. 
stumble upon the clue. Others| This, then, is the cost of Mush- 
yenctrated as far as they dared, rooms in France, in consequence 
earing ,with them bundles ofjof people refusing to eat wild 
straw, a‘single one of which they | ones, even if gathered by persons 
laid on the ground, at short inter-)competent to distinguish the 
vals, with the head or car point- aholeaainG from the poisonous 
ing the way to go in order to|kinds; nae 9 the constant de- 
escape from this den of horrors. terioration of health, and the oc- 
No fear there that the wind, or an|casional risk of life, on the part 
animal, or a human passenger, | of those whose profession it 1s to 
should disturb so slight and frail! cultivate them. 
anindex! Everything, in short, 
was done that courage and —_—— 
friendship could suggest; but for 
three days the bencvolent hunt} A CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
was fruitless. ENGLAND. 
After M. Puy had disappeared 
for three whole days, he was CHAT PE AaN 
found at last by a bold young! Basy Cnartes became Kine 
man, in the place where he had|Cuaxues tue rixs7, in the twenty- 
determined to remain till sought! fifth year of his age. Unlike his 
for. ‘The ape is Just under a mill|father, he was usually amiable 
in the neighbouring village, and|in his private character, an 
is a long, long way from the point| grave and dignified in his bear- 
of starting. His first inquiry was, |ing; but, like his father, he had 
how long he had been there? for|monstrously exaggerated notions 
he had no means of measuring of the rights of a king; and was 
the lapse of time. He wasjevasive, and not to Be trusted. 
astonished to learn that three|/If his word could have been 
days had been passed in that/relied upon, his history might 
Jone concealment, without cither|have had a different end. 
foodordrink. It was wellforhim,| His first care was to send over 
perhaps, that he was obliged to|¢hat insolent upstart, Bucking- 
remain in that state of ignorance./ham, to bring Henrietta Maria 
As the hour of his deliverance | fran Paris to be his Qucen; upon 
became more and more delayed,|which occasion Buckingham — 
he might otherwise have fullen|with his usual audacity —made 
. Household Words, XXL, 14 
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love to the young Queen of think a littlemoreabout the story 
Austria, and was very indignant of the Spanish match. But the 
indeed with Carvinau Ricneviev, King rushed into it hotly, raised 
the French Minister, for thwart-: money by illegal means to meet 
ing his intentions. The English: its expenses, and encountered a 
people were very well disposed miserable failure at Cadiz in the 
to like their new Queen, aud tojvery first year of his reign. An 
receive her with great favour: cxpedition to Cadiz had been 
when she came amoung them as a/made in the hope of plunder, but 
stranger. Dut, she held the Pro-jas it was not successful it was ne- 
testant religion in great dislike,|cessary to get a grant 6f money 


and brought over a crowd of un-| 
pleasant priests, who made her 
do some very ridiculous things, 
and forced themselves upon the 
public notice in many disagree- 
able ways. Hence, the people 





from the Parliament, and when 
they met — in no very complying 
humour — the King told them, 
‘to make haste to let himhave it, 
or it would be the worse for them- 
selves.” Not put in a more com- 


soon came to dislike her, and she| plying humour by this, they im- 


soon came to dislike them; and! 


she did so inuch all through this 


anaes the King’s favourite, the 
Juke of Buckingham,as the cause 


reign in setting the King (who|(which he undoubtedly was) of 


was dotingly fond of her) against 
his subjects, that it would have 
been better for him if she had 
never been born. 

Now, you are to understand 


many great public gricvances and 
wrongs. ‘lhe King to save him 
dissolved the Parliament without 
getting the moncy he wanted; 
and when the Lords implored him 


that King Charles the First — of|to consider and grant a little 


his own deterinination to bea high 
and mighty King not to be called 
to account by anybody, and 
urged on by his Queen besides 
— deliberately sct hunself to put 


delay, he replied ‘“‘No, not one 
minute.” He then began to raise 
moncy for himself by the follow- 
ing incans among others. 

Ie levied certain duties called 


his Parliament down and to put|tonnage and poundage which had 


himself up. You are also to un- 


not been granted by the Parlia- 


derstand, that even in pursuit of}/ment, and could lawfully be 


this wrong idca — enough in it- 
self to have ruined any-king — 
he never took a straight course, 
but always took a crooked one. 


He was bent upon war with 


levied by no other power; he 
called upon the sea-port towns 
to furnish, and to pay all the 
costs for three mouths of, a fleet 
of armed ships; and he required 


Spain, though neither the House] the people to unite in lending him 
6% Commons nor the people were|large sums of money, the repay- 


nite clear as to the justicé of|ment of which was very doubtful. 
t 


at war, uow that they began to|If the poor people refused, they 
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were pressed as soldiers or sai- | th . 
- | e 
lors; 1f the gentry refused, they litt eee sae ie Se ee 
were sent to prison. Five gen-' bef ee . > 
= -' before him one of th 
tlemen, named 5 i | > of the great do- 
’ é Srr THomas!ci . ; : 
ee ee ee 
Ean, Joun Huevenrnauam, mae sae rae Os Riunt, re- 
Evrrarp Hamrpen, for refusing Pn ned ee ree men of 
were taken up by a warrant of called upon t pe un eee be 
the King’s privy council, and sent money aid soaidae ae ape 
to prison without any c ! ; . nger be 
50n ause butipressed or impris 
the King’s pleasure bei files mprisoned for refu- 
eing stated: sing to d - fi; 
for their impriso es ; Sng o so; further, that the 
aXe nment. Then':free men of Engl : 
ihe quodiol-came toh ) ‘free men of England should no 
‘ } e solemnly : longer b * id ve : 
tried, whether this ws ly longer be seized by tho King’s 
; : as nota vio-'special mand : 
lation of Macna Cl ; Spe mandate or warrant, it 
: S yharta, and an’ Pies ’ 
eager i by the King on the, Teen ana fees ite 
tighest rights of the English|country. re Ulat Matte 
inglish |¢ , . 
peor: His lawyers boned tinct ae i aus neh a 
0, because to cucroach upon'it hich he tried to shi te 
the rights of the Engli pon'in which he tried to shirk it alto- 
3 : English people! gether; but, the H ‘ 
would be to do wrong ; ue) , the House of Com- 
hs and the/mons then showir . 

King could do n Ss _the|mons then showing their deter- 
o wrong. ‘The! ati : : 
accommodating judges aoGilel Gearntit oF Paek eh ey the 
in favour of this wicked nor eer ag ingham, the 

sked non-| King, mn alarm, ret 1 
. 7 7 Cc ‘ ¢ ‘a re y 
on hotwenc tle. Kine ani at eae giving his consent to all 
_ people. eee a ser ahh uired of him. He 
sen bie not only afterwards de 
ae cana neces- | from his word and See es 
Be another Parliament. | these point . 
The people, sensi se points, overand over again ; 
: people, sensible of the; but, at thi ‘Bais 
danger in which their ii . , at this very time, he did the 
ne heir liberties;mean and dissembli 
wore, chose for it those who were | publi s lissembling act of 
Wastin own forthes were publishing his first answer and 
tle aa elr determined not his second 
opposition to the King; but. sti | eae: mynd — merely that the 
ihe: Kine quite bLadedl’ bs ee gece tne ie de eee 
determination to carry pe fhm Dee DORE unre vOMeE 
thing before ] ° wy | . 
: him ad . a yn e 7 
them when they met oo ae seed Seer one hg 
teinptuous man pa pre y his own wounded vanity 
them, in so ange emt ae iad by this time involved the 
’ any words, that he country i i Meant 
had only call ’ ry in war with France, as 
‘ allied them togethe . "aa ’ 
heeause he wanted moneys rhe ule ae with Spain. For such 
Parliament, strong enough an cee ee and such miser- 
resolute enou BS eae as ‘atures arc wars somne- 
gh to know that; times made! But he was destined 
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to do little more mischief in this' was unpleasantly anxious to have 
world. Une morning as he was him racked nevertheless; but as 
going out of his house to his.the judges now found out that 
carriage, he turned to speak to a torture was contrary to the law 
certain Colonel Fryer who was of England — itis a pity they did 
with him; and was violently, not make the discovery a little 
stabbed with a knife, which the: sooner—John Felton was simply 
murderer left sticking in his:executed for the murder he had 
heart. This happened in his hall.;done. A murder it undoubtedly 
He had had angry words upstairs, | was, and not in the least to be de- 
just before, with some French, fended: though he had freed 
gentlemen, who wereimmediately|England from one of the most 
suspected by his servants, and; profligate, contemptible, and 
had a close escape from being set; base court favourites to whom it 
upon and killed. In the midst of|has ever yielded. 


the noise, the real murderer, who 
had gone to the kitehen, and 
might easily have got away, drew 
his sword and cried out, ‘I am 
the man!” His name was Jon 
Frvron, a Protestant and a re- 
tired officer in the army. He said 
he had had no personal ill will to 
the Duke, but had killed him as a 
curse to the country. He had 
almed his blow well, for Buck- 
ingham had only had time to cry 
out, “ Villain!” and then he drew 
out the knife, fell against a table, 
and died. 

The council made a mighty 
business of examining John 
Felton about this murder, though 
it was a plain case enough, one 
would think. Hehad come seven- 
ty miles to do it, he told them, 
and he did it for the reason he 
had declared; and if they put him 
upon the rack, as that noble 
Marauis or Dorset whom he saw 
before him, had the goodness to 
threaten, he gave that marquis 
warning, that he would accuse 
him as his accomplice. ‘The King 


A very differentman now arose. 
This was Sir Tuomas Wenr- 
worth, &@ Yorkshire gentleman, 
who had sat in Parliament for a 
long time, and who had favoured 
arbitrary and haughty principles; 
but who had gone over to the 
people’s side on receiving offence 
from Buckingham. The King, 
much wanting such aman — for, 
besides being naturally favour- 
able to the King’s cause, he had 
great abilities — made him first a 
Baron, and then a Viscount, and 
gave him high employment, and 
won him most completely. 

A Parliament, Nowerce, was 
still in existence, and was not to 
be won. On the twenticth of Ja- 
nuary, one thousand six hundred 
and twenty-nine, Sir Joun Exot, 
a great man who had been active 
in the Petition of Right, brought 
forward other strong resolutions 
against the King’s chief instru- 
ments, and called upon the 
Speaker to put them to the vote. 
To this the Speaker answered, 
‘he was commanded otherwise 
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by the King,” and gotup to leave 
the chair — which, according to 
the rules of the House of Com- 
mons, would have obliged it to 
adjourn without doing anything 
"more — when two members, 
named Mr. Hot1is and Mr. Va- 
LENTINE, held him down. A scence 
of great confusion arose among 
the members, and while many 
swords were drawn and flashing 
about, the King, who was kept 
informed of all that was going 
ou, told the captain of his guard 
to go down to the House and 
force the doors. The resolu- 
tions were by that time, however. 
voted, and the House adjourned. 
Sir John Eliot and those two 
members who had held the 
Speaker down, were quickly 
summoned before the council. 
As they claimed it to be their pri- 
vilege not to answer out of Par- 
liament for anything they had 
sail in it, they were committed to 
the ‘Tower. The King then went 
down and dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, in a speech wherein he 
made mention of these gen- 
tlemen as “ Vipers” — which did 
not do him much good that ever ] 
have heard of. 

As they refused to gain their 
liberty by saying they were sorry 
for what they had done, the King, 
always remarkably unforgiving, 
never overlooked their offence. 
When they demanded to be 
brought up before the Court of 
King’s Bench, he even resorted 
to the meanness of having them 
moved about from prison to pri- 
son, so that the writs issued for 
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that purpose should not legally 
find them. At last they came 
before the court and were sen- 
tenced to heavy fines, and to be 
imprisoned during the King’s 
pleasure. When Sir John Eliot’s 
health had quite given way, and 
he so longed for change of air 
and sceue as to petition for his 
releasc, the Ning sent back the 
answer (worthy of his Sowship 
himself) that the petition was not 
humble enough. When he sent 
another petition by his young 
son, in which he pathetically of- 
fered to go back to prison when 
his health was restored, if he 
might be released for its reco- 
very, the King still disregarded 
it. When he died in the ‘Tower, 
and his children petitioned to be 
allowed to take his body down to 
Cornwall, there to lay it among 
the ashes of his forefathers, the 
one returned for answer, “Let 
Sir John Eliot’s body be buried 
in the church of that parish 
where he died.” All this was like 
avery little King indeed, 1 think. 
| And now, for twelve long 
years, steadily pursuing his de- 
sign of settmg himself up and 
ae the people down, the 
Xing called no Parliament, but 
ruled without one. If twelve 
thousand volumes were written 
in his praise (as a good many 
have been) it would still remain a 
fact, impossible to be denied, 
that for twelve years King 
Charles the First reigned m 
England unlawfully and despoti- 
cally, seized upon his subjects’ 
goods and money at his pleasure, 
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and punished, according to his|similar opinions, and who was 
unbridled will, all who ventured |fined a thousand pounds, who 
to oppose him. It is a fashion|was pilloried, who had his cars 
with some people to think that|cut off on two occasions — one 


this King’s career was cut. short; 
but I must say mysclf that think 
he ran a pretty long one. 
Wiutrram Laup, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the King’s right- 
hand man in the religious part of 
the putting down of the people’s 
liberties. Laud, who was a sin- 
cere man of large learning but 
small sense — for the two things 
sometimes go together in very 
different quantities — though a 
Protestant held opinions so near 
those of the Catholies, that the 
Pope wanted to make a Cardinal 
of him, if he would have accepted 
that favour. He looked upon 
vows, robes, lighted candles, 
images, and so forth, as ama- 
zingly important in religious 
ceremonies; and he brought in 
an immensity of bowing and 
candle-snuffing. He also. re- 
garded archbishops and bishops 
as a sort of miraculous persons, 
and was inveterate in the last 
degree against any who thought 
otherwise. Accordingly, he of- 
fered up thanks to Heaven, and 
was in a state of much pious 
pleasure, when a Scotch clergy- 
man named Leiguton, was pillo- 
ried, woe branded in the 
cheek, and had one of his ears 
cut off, and one of his nostrils 


ear at a time — and who was im- 
prisoned for life. He highly ap- 
proved of the punishment of 
Jocror Basrwick, a physician, 
who was also fined a thousand 
pounds, and who afterwards had 
his ears cut off, and was impri- 
soned for life. These were gentle 
methods of persuasion, some will 
tell you: still, I think they were 
rather calculated to be alarming 
to the people. 

In the money part of the put- 
ting down of the people’s liber- 
ties, the King was equally gentle, 
as some will tell you: still, as I 
think, equally alarming. He le- 
vied those duties of tonnage and 
poundage, and increased them as 
he thought fit. He granted mo- 
nopolics to companies of met- 
chants on their paying him for 
thein ,: notwithstanding the great 
complaints that had, for years 
and years, been made on the sub- 
ject of monopolies. He fined the 
people for disobeying proclama- 
tions issued by his Sowship in 
direct violation of the law. He 
revived the detested Forest laws, 
and took private property to 
himself as his forest right. Above 
all, he determined to have what 
was called Ship Money, that is to 
say, money for.the support of the 


slit, for calling bishops trumpery |fleet — not only from the sea- 


and the inventions of men. 


He|ports, but from all the counties 


originated on a Sunday morning|of England; having found out 


the 


prosecution of Wrasram|that, in some ancient time or 


PryNNE, & barrister, who was of|other, all the counties paid it, 
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The grievance of this ship mo- 
ney being somewhat too strong, 
Joun Cudampens, a citizen of Lon- 
don, refused to pay his part of it. 
For this the Lord Mayor ordered 
John Chambers to prison, and 
for that John Chambers brought 
a suit against the Lord Mayor. 
Lorn Say, also, behaved like a 
real nobleman, and declared he 
would not pay. But, the sturdiest 
and best DT of the ship 
money wasJoun Hamrpen, a gen- 
tleman of Buckinghamshire, who 
had sat among the vipers in the 
House of Commons when there 
was such a thing, and who had 
been the bosom friend of Sir 
John Eliot. This case was tried 
before the twelve judges in the 
Court of Exchequer; and again 
the King’s lawyers said it was 
impossible that ship money 
could be wrong, because the 
King could do no wrong, how- 
ever hard he tried — and he 
really did try very hard during 
these twelve years. Seven of the 
judges said that was quite true, 
and Mr. rH oanee was bound to 
pay; five of the judges said that. 
was quite false, and Mr. Hampden 
was not bound to pay. So the 
King triumphed (as he thought), 
by making Hampden the most 
popular man in England, where 
matters were gettmg to that 
height now that many honest 
Englishmen could not endure 
their country, and sailed away 
across the seas, to found a co- 
louy in Massachusetts Bay in 
America. It is said that Hampden 
himself and his relation Otivex 


5 


to 


1 


CroMWELL, were going with a 
company of such voyagers, and 
were actually on board ship, 
when they were stopped by a 
proclamation , prot nities 8ea, 
captains to carry out such pas- 
sengers without the royal license. 
But O! it would have been well 
for the King if he had let them 
go! 

This was the state of England. | 
If Laud had becn a madman just 
broke loose, he could not have 
done more mischief than he did 
in Scotland. In his endeavours 
(in which he was seconded by 
the King, then in person in that 
part of his dominions) to force 
his own ideas of bishops, and lis 
own religious forms and ccremo- 
nies, upon the Scotch, he roused 
that nation to a perfect frenzy. 
They formed a solemn league, 
which they called The Covenant, 
for the preservation of their own 
religious forms; they rose im 
arms throughout the whole 
country; they summoned all 
their men to prayers and scr- 
mons twice-a-day by beat of 
drum; they sang psalms, in 
whach they compared their enc- 
mies to all the evil spirits that 
ever were heard of; and they 
solemnly vowed to smite them 
with the sword. At first the King 
tried force, then treaty, then a 
Scottish Parliament, which did 
not answer atall, ‘Then he tried 
the Ear or Srrarronp, formerly 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, who, as 
Lorp Wentwortn, had been go- 
verning Ireland. He, too, had 
carried it with a very high hand 


‘ 
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there, though, it must be frankly | being then at York with an arm 
admitted, to the benefit andjcollected against the Scottis 


prosperity of that country. ° 


people, but sullen and discon- 


Strafford and Laud were, of|tented like the rest of the nation, 


course, for conquering the Scot- 
tish people by force of arms. 
Other lords who were taken into 
council, recommended that a 
Parliament should at last be 
called; to which the King un- 
willingly consented. So, onthe 
thirteenth of April, one thousand 
six hundred and forty, that then 
strange sight, a Parliament, was 
seen at Westminster. It is called 
the Short Parliament, for it lasted 
a very little while. While the 
members were all looking at one 
another, doubtful who would 
dare to speak, Mr. Pym arose and 
set forth all that the King had 
done unlawfully during the past 
twelve years, and what was 
the position to which England 
was then reduced. This great 
example set, other members took 
courage and spoke the truth 
freely, though with great pa- 
tience and moderation. tire 
King, a little frightened, sent to 
say that if they would grant him 
a certain sum on certain terms, 
no more ship money should be 
raised. They debatcd the matter 
for two days; and then, as they 


the King told a great council of 
the Lords, whom he had called 
to meet him there, that he would 
summon another Parliament to 
assemble on the third of Novem- 
ber. The soldiers of the Cove- 
nant had now forced their way 
into England and taken posses- 
sion of. the northern counties, 
where the coals are got: so, as it 
would never do to be without 
coals, and as the King’s troops 
could make no head against the 
Covenanters so full of gloomy 
zeal, a truce was made, and a 
treaty with Scotland was taken 
into consideration. Mcanwhile 
the northern counties paid the 
Covenanters to leave the coals 
alone, and keep quiet. 

We have now disposed of the 
Short Parliament. We have next 
to see what memorable things 
were done by the Long one. 
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I cAREFULLY peruse every day 
the Want Places columns of the 
Times newspaper. As,I shall 


would not give him all he asked/| presently show, I happen to know 


without promise or enquiry, he 
jiseolved them. ore de 
But they knew very well that 
he must have a Parliament now; 
and he began to make that dis- 
covery too, though rather late in 
the day. Wherefore, on the 
twenty-fourth of September, 


every one of the advertisers, and 
intend to introduce them to public 
notice. The ladics first: — 


S HOUSEKEEPER to a nobleman or 

gentleman, a respectable middle-aged 
party, fully conversant with her duties. 
Unexceptionable references. Address — 
K. G., 3, Preserve Street, Piccallily Gar- 
dens. 
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Mrs. Barbara Blundy is the 
“party.” She is fond of men- 
tioning, casually, that she was 
born in eightcen hundred and 
ten: but she is at least fifty; stiff, 
starched, demure. ‘Two bands 
of well-pomatumed brown hair, 
and two thin pendants of cork- 
screw ringlets are perpetually on 
duty, on either side of her severe 
cap, caparisoned with grey rib- 
bons of price; Mrs. Blundy’s keys 
and key basket are her inse- 
parable companions. She carries 
the one, she jingles the others 
with an inflexible rigidity of pur- 
pose. Her dress is of iron grey; 
and in‘it, with her iron keys ie 
looks like the gaoler, as she is, 
of the pickles and preserves; the 
Charon of the still-room, the 
Alecto of the linen-chest, the 
Megera of the house-maids, the 
Tisiphone of domestic economy. 
. From her waist descends a silken 
apron of rich but sober colours, 
supposed to-have been originally 
a genuine Bandanna_ handkcr- 


chief; one indeed of a sct pre- 
sented to her by General Sir Bul- 
4 


teel Bango, K. C. B., formerly 
colonel of the old hundredth re- 
Sages (raised by Colonel Stern- 
10ld in sixteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and known in the low 
country campaigns as Hopkins’s 
foot). Mrs. Blundy wears a spray 
of ambiguous transparencies, ac- 
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ing she wears a black, stiff, rus- 
tling silk dress — like a board, 
as I have heard ladies say. None 
of your fal-de-ral lavender boots 3 
but rigid, unmistakeable shoes 
of Cordovan leather, with broad 
sandals, and stout soles. No gew- 
gaws, or vain lappets, for Mrs. 
Blundy, when it pleases her to 
walk abroad; but a severe, comu- 
posed, decorous, comfortable 
grey plaid shawl, a real sable 
muff (how the cook envies it!), a, 
drawn silk bonnet, black kid 
cloves of stout: Lamb’s Conduit 

treet make, and the keys in a 
reticule like a silken travelling- 
bag. On Sunday evening she 
swecps round the corncr_ to 
chapel, and “sits under” the Re- 
verend Nahum Gillywhack (of 
Lady Mullington’s persuasion); 
and afterwards, perchance, con- 
descends to partake of a neat 
supper of something warm at Mr. 
Chives’; formerly a butler; but 
now a green-grocer (and a wi- 
dower) in Orchard Street. 

When Mrs. Blundy is “suited” 
ina nobleman or gentleman’s fa- 
mily — as she was at Lady Le- 
viathan’s in Plesiosaurus Square 
— she is a fearful and wonderful 
sight. She moves down the back 
stairs with the dignity of a 
duchess who had come that way 
by mistake. Yetsheis profoundly 
humble. She hopes (oh, how 


cepted by a great exertion of{humbly!) that she knows her 


faith by those who pay her court | place. 


to be Irish diamonds; but which 
bear a stronger resemblance to 
the glass drops of a bye-goue 
girandole. ternoon and even- 


o see her curtsey to 
ady Leviathan, you would have 
imagined she was wont to stand 
on a descending platform instead 
of on a square of the carpet — so 
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low did she bend. Mrs. Blundy 
considered Miss Poonah (gover- 
ness to the Honourables Bovina 
and Lardina Lambert, her lady- 
ship’s eldest daughters) as a very 
well-behaved young person, 
highly accomplished, no doubt; 
but with a “‘waut of moral fit- 
ness;” an ambiguous expression 
which told immensely with the 
schoolroom maid, who stated 
that it exactly tallied with her 
opinion of Miss Poonah; who 
was, she should say, a “stuck up 
thing.” 

Mrs. Blundy left Lady Levia- 
than’s in consequence of a ‘ diffi- 
culty” with the lady’s maid re- 
specting Mr. Chives. 

Mrs. Blundy isnot “suited” just. 
now, and she is temporarily resi- 
ding at a serious butcher’s, in a 
narrow court, behind a great 
churchat the West End, where Mr. 
Cuffe, ‘the beadle, notunfrequent- 
ly condescends to insert his gold- 
laced person, and to purchase a 
Jump chump chop, orasuceculent 
lias s fry. When Mrs. Blundy 
is ‘¢suited,” (which will be soon, 
for her references are unexcep- 
tionable,) she will rule the roast 
as completely as ever. She prac- 
tises, perhaps unconsciously, 
Frederic Barbarossa’s maxim — 
‘(Who can dissimulate canreign.” 
She will bully the still-room maid 
and the footman; and Heaven 
only help the housemaids! The 
terrible lectures they will have 


to endure on the sinfulness of 


ribbons, the unloveliness of luve- 
locks, the perdition of jewellery! 


The dismal anecdotes they will 
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have to endure of errant house- 
maids who, disregarding the ad- 
vice of their pastors and friends 
— the housekeepers — fell into 
evil ways, and were afterwards 
seen walking in the Park on Sun- 
day, with fourteen flounces one 
above the other, and leaning on 
the arms of Life Guardsmen. All 
this will be, as it has been before, 
when Mrs. Blundy is “suited.” 
To be housekeeper to aduchess 
is the culminating point of every 
Mrs. Blundy’s ambition. To dine 
with the groom of the chambers, 
and my lord duke’s steward — to 
have her own still-room footman 
behind her own still-room chair 
— to hear the latest Court news 
from her grace’s lady’s maid, or 
from Monsieur Anatole, the hair- 
dresser, invited in to partake of 
a glass of particular Madcira. 
These, with the comfortable per- 
spective of a retiring pension, or 
of a stately superannuation at his 
crace’s great show-house in 
Hampshire; with rich fees for 
showing Claudes and VT ctitots, 
Sevres porcelain and Gobelin 
tapestry to visitors. Any duchess, 
therefore, who may want sucha 
person, will know where to 
apply. 
AS HOUSEKEEPER to a Single or In- 
valid Gentleman, a Single Person of 
experience. Can be highly recommended. 


— Address, Alpha, at Mr. Mutts, 72, 
Kingsgate Strect, Holborn. 


Attached relatives and friends 
of Sir Dian Lunes, Bart. — who, 
beyond occasional aberrations 
and delusions respecting his head 
beinga bechive and himself being 
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heir to the throne of Great Bri- 
tain, is a harmless, helpless, 
paralytic, bed-ridden old gentle- 
man enough — may be safely as- 
sured that Alpha is the house- 
keeper for him — Alpha, other- 
wise represented by Miss Rudd. 


Mr. Mutts, trunk-maker, of 
Kingsgate Street, Holborn, 


knows Miss Rudd. Does he not’ 
Ugh! Who but a meek, quict, 
little widowed trunk-maker, with 
three daughters (grown up, and 
all inclined to redness at the 
noe) would have known that 
terrible female half as long as he 
has done. She lodges with him 
in the frequent intervals between 
her situations. ‘‘Hang her, she 
do,” says Mutts to himself as he 
is busy at work. And, as he 
says it, he gives anail which he 
fancies has a Ruddish appearance 
such au exasperated rap, that 
Grapp, his apprentice, begins 
rapping at his nails, in professio- 
nalemuation, harder than ever; 
and the two between them en- 
ender such a storm of raps, that 
Ir. Ferret, the surly attorney 
opposite, sends across with his 
compliments, and really he shall 
be ablized to indict Mr. Mutts for 
a nuisance — indecd he shall. 
Miss Rudd — she is tall, lank, 
and bony! She has some jet or- 
naments in heavy links about her 
neck; but, resembling the fetters 
over the gate of the Old Bailey, 
they have not a decorative effect. 
She wears a faded black merino 
dress, the reflections from which 
are red with rust. Her fect are 
long and narrow, like canoes. 
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Her hands, when she has those 
hideous black mittens on, always 
remind me of unboiled lobsters. 

When Judith Jacl Mutts, aged 
twenty-three, tells her father that 
Miss Rudd — having left Mrs. 
Major Morbuss’s family, in con- 
sequence of the levity of Miss 
Corpus, that lady’s niece — is, 
pending her acceptance of an- 
other an ee eae coming tostay 
a week in Kingsgate Street, the 
poor man breaks out into acold 
perspiration — yet his daughter 
Judith always adds, ‘Really 
Miss Rudd is such a superior per- 
son, and has so strict. a sense of 
her moral mission, that we should 
all be benefitted” (a glance at 
Mutts over his Sunday news- 
paper) “by her stay.” Mutts 
cnows that it is all over with this 
same newspaper during Miss 
Rudd’s stay; which, though an- 
nounced as to be only of a week's 
duration, he knows, from sad ex- 
yerience, will very probably be 
indefinitely protracted. Miss 
Rudd’s moral mission ordinarily 
involves an unusual tartness of 
temper in Mr. Mutts’s three 
amiable daughters; it makes — 
on the general question of theo- 
logy at mcal times and extra ex- 
posure to being “worretted” — 
Grapp, the apprentice’s life a 
temporary burden to hin. There 
is no rest for Mr. Mutts while the 
single gentleman’s housckceper 
is good enough to lodge with 
him. He is in daily perturbation 
lest Miss Rudd should take his 
state of widowcrhood as a state 
of sin; and, willing or not willing, 
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marry him severely. With whatjhousckeepcr’s room, garnished 
alacrity he carries the notifica-|with unused sweets and condi- 
tion of Miss Rudd’s wishes to|ments; into the strange crypts 
Printing House Square! How de-jand vaults of the silent cellar 
voutly he hopes that the advertise-| would Miss Rudd roam noise- 
ment will bespeedily answered! |lessly, gloomily. Mr. Tallboys 
Not only to Sir Dian Lunes,| will, after she has served him for 
but to Thomas ‘Tallboys, Esq.ja year, have the highest respect 
(known when in the House from|for her. ‘She is a person,” he 
his taciturnity as ““Mum” Tall-|will write to his friend Colonel 
boys), Miss Rudd would be a most] Vertebra, judge advocate of the 
eligibleretainer. Thatstiff,stern,;}colony of Kensalgrenia, ‘of 
melancholy, silent man would|singular discretion and_ reti- 
find a treasure in her. Trestles,{cence.”. When he dies he will 
the footman, who is more than|leave her a considerable sum in 
half brother to a mute, would] those mortuary securities, South 
have a grim and silentrespect for|}Sea annuities. Then, perhaps, 
her. Her lank canoc-like shoes|she will espouse the grim Mr. 
would go noiselessly about the} Trestles, and conduct a dreary 
stairs; into Mr. Tallboys’ ghastly |lodging-house in some dreary 
dining-room, where there is alstreet adjoining an _ obsolete 
Turkey carpet, of which the|square; or, adhering to celibacy, 
faded colours seem to have sunk! will retire to a neat sarcophagus 
through the floor, like spectres ;} cottage in the Mile-end Road, or 
into the study, where there are, the vicinity of Dalston. 
poe book-cases filled with vel-| It is a mistake to suppose that 
um bound volumes, which seem |a single gentleman's housekeeper 
to have turned pale with fright at | procceds uniformly to her end — 
the loneliness of their habitation, | which is naturally connected with 
a neat view of the Street of|the probate duty — by means of 
Tombs at Pompeii, and a model}coaxing, complaisance , and ge- 
of anancicnt sarcophagus; where|neral sycophancy. Such means 
every morning she would find|may beemployed incertain cases, 
Mr. Tallboys in a dressing-gown| where the patient — like a man 
like a tartan winding-sheet, with|who has been addicted to opium- 
a bony Pe cutting the/eating — cannot be kept up to 
‘pages of the Registrar-General’s|the mark without doses of his 
returns, which he will have sent| habitual medicine, flattery. But, 
to him weekly: into the silent/innine cases outof ten, the suc- 
kitchen, where an imposing and|cessful treatment is tyranny and 
gleaming batterie de cwsine (ncver|intimidation. A proper impres- 
used but twice a year) blinks/sion once implanted in the mind 
lazily at the preparations for his|of the single gentleman that his 
daily chop: into the mournful|housekceper is indispensable to 
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his health and comfort, and she 
is safe. Her knees need be no 
longer hinged, her neck cor- 
rigible, her tongue oiled. The 
little finger of the domestic be- 
comes a rod of iron, with which 
thecelibatarian may be scourged, 
or round which he may be twisted 
at will. How many fierce inajor- 
generals there are, once the mar- 
tinets of garrisons, who are now 
the submissive Helots of cross 
old women who cannot spell! 
iow many Uncle ''oms crouch 
beneath the lash of a female 
Legree, whom they feed and 
pay wages to! This is human 
nature. 
turn Legree out of doors, and 
break her cowskin over her back, 
to-morrow; but we don’t do any- 
thing of the sort. 
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make gooseberry fools, custards, 
and jellics; but, if trifles or 
Chantilly baskets are in question, 
they must be referred to the 
pastry cook; for Mrs. Muggeridge 
is genteel, but not fashionable. 
She is a stout, buxom woman, 
very clean and neat; and, to see 
her going round to her various 
tradespeople in the morning with 
her capacious basket and store of 
red account-books, is a very 
cheerful and edifying spectacle. 
Mrs. Muggceridge has a husband 
—a meck little man with a grey 
head and a limp white neckcloth 
—who is head waiter at a large 


We know that we can{hotel; but he is seldom seen at 


home, and is not of much ac- 
count there when he is, 

Then there is Mrs. Compott, 
who is desirous of obtaining a 


There are many other house-|situation as housekeeper in a 


keepers who want places just/school or public establishment, 
now. ‘There is Mrs. Muggeridge, |and who would not object to look 
who is not too proud to seck a/after the linen department. Mrs. 
domestic appointment, in which} Compott is a very hard, angular, 
the high art of the housekeeper is|inflexible woman, with a de- 
joined to the more homely avoca-|cidedly strong mind. She is not 
tions of the cook. As cook and/|exactly unfeeling, but her sensi- 
housekeeper, Mrs. Muggeridge | bilities are blunted — not to say 
will suit genteel families m)deadened— by the wear and tear 
Bloomsbury and Russell Squares, |of many boys; and such a tough 
Gower Street, Mornington Cres- |integument has been formed over 
eent, or Cadogan Place. She) her finer feclings asmightbe sup- 
would be just the person for the: posed tobe possessed by aScotch 
upper end of Sloane Street. Shelassistant surgeon in the uavy af- 
has a ncathand in cutting vegeta-|ter a sharp sequence of cock-pit 
ble bouquets, for garnishing,!practice. At Mr. Gripforth’s 
out of carrots, turnips, andiacademy for young gentlemen, 
parsnips; also for the decorated! Hammersmith, she would be an 
frills of paper round the shank-linvaluable scholastic house- 
bones of legs of mutton and the | keeper and matron. The little 
tops of candle-sticks. She can;maladics to which school-boys 
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are liable; — such as chicken-| Mrs. Compott is always a 
pox, hooping-cough, chilblains,|widow. Mr. Compott was ‘“un- 
ringworm, boils, chapped hands | fortunate,” and had ‘“‘a house of 
and cuts — all of which ailments his own, once;” but what his 
she classes under the generic:misfortunes or his house were is 
term of “rubbage’” — she treats as mysterious as a cuneiform in- 
with sudden remedies, generally|scription. Mrs. Compott very 
cflicacious, but occasionally ob-, often contracts a second mar- 
jected’ to by the patient. Mr.'riage, and becomes Mrs. Grip- 
Patarr, the visiting apothecary forth or Mrs. Rubasore, the more 
— a fawn-coloured young man in so as otherwise it is inexplicable 
a shiny macintosh, very harm-;to me what that rugged, inflexi- 
less, and reputed to sustain na-|ble, terrible personage the 
ture by the consumption of his|schoolmaster’s wife could origi- 
own stock of cough lozenges, |nally have been; or how indeed 
humected with rose water — has|schoolmasters themselves find 
a high opinion of Mrs. Compott.'time and opportunity to court 
“1 will send Tumfey,” he says to wives. 1 never knew a young 
the principal, ‘another bottle of lady who kept company with a 
the mixture; and that, with Mrs.‘ schoolmaster, nor was ] ever at a 
Compott’s good earc, will soon'scholastic wedding. Others may 
bring him round.” Have you have been more fortunate. 

never known a Mrs. Compott? In| The  schoolmaster’s house- 
your young days, at Mr. Grip-'keeper would not mind under- 
forth’s academy, at Miss Whale-' taking the superintendence of a 
bone’s preparatory -establish-; public establishment, which may 
ment, or Doctor Rubasore’s col-;mean Somerset House, an union 
legiate school; where it was so;workhousc, a female peniten- 
essential that the pupils should | tiary, or a set of chambers in the 
be sons of gentlemen, and where Adelphi. But she is not to that 
you had that great fight with: manor born: the orthodox public 
Andy Spring the pork-butcher’s ; housekeeper is a widely different 
son? Can’t you remember your functionary. Such public estab- 
sycophancy to that majestic wo-|lishments as chambers, public 
man for jam and late bread and/!oflices, warchouses, &c., are 
butter? You could not crawl! peculiarly adapted to Mrs.'Tapps, 
lower, now, for a Garter or a,married, but without incum- 
tide-waiter's place. Don’t you, brance; entertaining, indeed, a 
yet feel a sort of shudder at the small niece, but who is so far 
remembrance of Mrs. Compott’s!from being an incumbrance that 
Saturday night's haga with she does, on more or less com- 
the towel, the yellow soap, the'pulsion, as much work as a 
hard water, and — horror of grown-up housemaid. Mrs. Tapps 
horrors — the small tooth comb ?jis a cloudy female, with a great 
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deal of apron, living chiefly un-|coming home every night very 
derground, and never without ‘a/dirty and tired. He smokes a 
bonnet. . What her literary at-|strong pipe and studies yester- 
pene Gs any) may ee partner a till he goes to 
: ; pVEd; ! 
catechetical purposes she is pro- perk her ead ae pate 
foundly ignorant. She knowsigrey cat, and the oun” lea 
es soe poe atin pee oeare with the cauliflower wick, 
r Ww » external! p: i : 
world: less Cif that were sanible). winte ae ce ue ales 
wali ae a eras Mees ev ar in the silent 
a ‘rs or oc-'kitchen in the empty house is 
ene o eeu she satel Steet my comprehension. 

« € 4 ° ease 5 } E 7 i . 
don’t know, she 2 sure:” ‘est lish 6 i he 
ee Me ’s | sure:” — establis ment which boasts a 

she’s not ‘aweer,’” and so on housekeeper — 1 mean a theatre 
to the end of the chapter. “She'll Spruce visitors to the boxe 
ask the landlord.” The landlord ‘jovial fecucnien of "tlhe. vik 
: eh Alpha and her Omega. The!noisy denizens of the mallee 
. 3 ° { 7 mn ° < Lae ” YY : s : 2 
nk eo : a the Gn ae Phibetian little deem of, or did they woald 
oe sa piece on as ye cere as little about the existence 
Ciosar to whom aia ane eau ! a = eri tiie a aes 

C38 5 ré € 40 y , , , : : ° an 
be made. The landlord is al conas well known tl eae 
Mrs. Tapps knows or seems t 'doorkeepe maaoen andl 
on ak if a is “a te) ue se ga and the manager, and 

. I niece 'th of thats ‘ 

Leribe is also naturally ae iyatetions land oe onan aaiicd 
served; of a timidi oving her ,“e s pout th 

ee ete Aaeteed noe her “cleaners,” who poke about the 
ee 1g and weeping private boxes and pit benches 
Ms fa “ ee and afflicted with stunted brooms and gutter- 
ae ieee ane a eee ane candles during rehearsals, 
see ollice wa foreahoeiensl pre |rooma ant dee peseaesa the 

: me -:rooms and dark passages. ‘The 
sent bee eo Sg e i ° “a 
cena a : ser Bauer: the : people behind the scenes, actors, 
co C} e stairs — all you:musicians, workmen, are con- 
mee of her are the slipshod scious of the existence of these 
Hie ing of her shoes about the ' functionaries, but scarecly more. 
oe fone her stifled moans in,‘They are aware of Mrs. Small- 

2 4] DV i : 

e kitchen when being beaten byi grove; but they do not know her. 
Hs aunt for black-leading heriIt is a question, even, if they 
ate aoe of the stove. Mr.i:know her name. She superin- 
a ps a postman, or an em-jtends the lowering of the grim 
ee he, e docks, or a railway!brown holland cloths over the 
: eat or pap oe in some avo- | fay decorations after the per- 

ch necessitates his|formances, Where she lives isa 
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mystery —~ somewhere under-|fears — our earliest joys, out 
neath the ‘“grave-trap” in the/earliest’ sorrows. She was the 
mezzanine floor, or high in the/autocrat of our nonage. : Her em- 
tackled flies, perhaps. No man|pire over us commenced even be- 
regardeth her; but when the last/fore memory began. When 
actor is ane from his/Frederick the Great tempted the 
dressing room at night; when the| soldier on guard to smoke a pipe, 
last carpenter has packed up his| adding that he was the king, what 
tools to go home, the figure of|was the reply of the faithful sen- 
the theatrical housekeeper may/tinel? “King,” he said, ‘be 
be descried duskily looming in| hanged—what would my captain 
the distance — covering up the|say?” So, when even the 
pianoforte in the green-room, or|parental authority winked at our 
conferring with the fireman|infantine shortcomings, the 
amidst the coils of the engine|dread thought, “ What will nurse 
hose, or upon the deserted stage, |say?” shot through our youthful 
which, an hourago, was joyous|minds; and the parental wink, 
with light and life and music.;though it might be urged in 
When the Theatre Royal Hatton | alleviation, could not purchase 
Garden has a vacancy for a/impunity. 
housekeeper it is through some| Charles Lamb, in one of his 
occult influence — some applica-| delightful essays, says, that if 
tion totally independent of the|he were not an independent gen- 
three-and-sixpenny publicity —|tleman he would like to be a beg- 
that Mrs. Smallgrove is inducted| gar. Alexander of Macedon ex- 
into the situation. She may have|pressed a somewhat. analogical 
been a decayed keeper of the!wish in reference to Diogenes in 
wardrobe ,a prompter’s wife fall-|his tub. Thus, to come farther 
cn upon evil days, a re ae down, and nearer home, I may 
ballet mistress. But, what her/say that next to being the Mar- 
antecedents have been is doubt-|chioness of Candyshire, I should 
ful: likewise the amount of her|like to be the Marchioness of 
salary. Candyshire’s nurse. I will not 
8 NURSE, in a Nobleman or Gentle- enlarge on the gorgeous estate 
man's Family, a Person of great ex-|of the monthly nurse in an aris- 
perience in the care of Children. Can be| toeyratic family on her unques- 
highly recommended by several families |,- “ 
of distinction. Address P., care of Mr.; #oned despotism, her unresisted 
Walkinshaw, Trotman’s Buildings, Legg | caprices, her irreversible decrees, 
Street Road, South. her undisputed sway over Baby, 
Asnurse! For what enormous|her familiarity with the most emi- 
funds we can draw on the bank of|nent of the faculty, and the 
Memory, on the mention of that/auriferous oblations offered to 
familiar word. With her are con-|her in the shape of guineas in 
nected our youthful hopes and/|the christening cup, because the 
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lady of Trotman’s Buildings ig 


ee 
rt 


Tooked : 


nything; was mindful of 


, a 


v7 


the nurse I propose to-sketch,|the nurse’s migsion: you. may 


not a lunar but a 
nurse, one of the arbiters of the 
child’s carcer, from its emanci- 
pation from the cradle to its en- 
trance into the school-room. 

And surely, when we hear so 
much of what schoolmasters and 
mistresses have done towards 
forming children’s minds; when 
old Fuller bids us remember “R. 
Bond, of Lancashire,” for that 
he had the “breading the learn- 
ed Ascham,” and “ Hartgrave in 
Brundly school, because he was; 
the first did teach worthy Dr. 
Whitaker,” and “Mulgrave for 
his scholar, that gulf of learning, 
Bishop Andrews;” when we are 
told what influence this first 


ermanent|turn up a score of quotations on 


the nursery head without trouble; 
and (most ludicrous descent of 
analogy) even that American 
showman had some shrewd know- 
ledge of the chords that are re- 
spondent in the human heart, 
when he foisted an old black 
woman on his countrymen as 
Washington's nurse. 

Mrs. Pettifer, now desirous of 
an engagement in a family of 
distinction, must have been ori- 
ginally, 1 take it, a nursery-maid; 
but if ever lowliness were her 
“young ambition’s ladder,” she 
now decidedly — 


~— looks in the clouds, scorning the base 
degrees 


schoolmistress had towards ma-|By which she did ascend. 

king Hannah More a moralist, or: Belween her and nursery-maids 
that governess L. EF. L. a poetess, there is a yawning gulf as im- 
should we not call to mind what/passable as Niagara in a cdck- 
mighty influences the nurse must! boat. ‘ Bits of girls,” “trumpery 
have had in kneading the capa-|things,” thus she characterises 
cities, and after-likings and after-'them. She overflows with the 
learnings of the most famous men ‘failing by which angels are said 
and women? What heroes and to have fallen — pride. Thereis 
statesmen must have learnt their:no humility, real or simulated, 
first lessons of fortitude and pru-'about her. She knows her place 
dence on the nurse’s knee—what thoroughly; but she knows that 
hornbooks of duty and truth and ‘place is to command, to imperate, 
love and piety must have been :to overawe high and low, from 
first conned under that homely the Marchioness of Candyshire to 
instructress? On the other fand Prue the smallest maid, who is 
what grievous seeds of craven the slave of her gunpowder tea- 
fear, and dastardy and rebel-'pot and a bond servant to her 
lion, and hypocrisy and hate,'arrowroot skillet. 

and stubborn pride must have’ At the Marchioness of Candy- 
been sown in the child's first shire’s (where we will suppose 
nursery garden by the nurse? her, for the nonce, to be in- 
Shakespeare, who never over-‘stalled), at that imposing town 
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house in Great Gruffin Street,|the Bosjesman Bishoprics (addi- 
Brobdignag Square, about which cares ill, but‘did not —is ad- 
Mesers. Gunter’s mryrmidons are|mitted to the nursery on suffe- 
always hanging with green boxes ;/rance; and gives there his caress- 
where the clustered. soot fromjes. with perturbation, and his 
bye-gone flambeaux in the iron|opinions with deference. Lady 
extinguishers on the area railings} Candyshire —a majestic member 
is eloquent. of entertainments|of the female aristocracy (you 
past; and where the harlequi-|remember her portrait by Flum- 
naded hatchment of Goliath the|mery, R. A., as Semiramis), and 
last Marquis (a sad man for}whom her cousin and former sui- 
chicken-hazard, my dear) hints|tor Lord Tommy Fetlock fre- 
what a great family the Candy-|/quently offers to back in the 
shires are. Here, in this most|smoking-room of his club as 
noble mansion, from the nursery /|‘‘ game” to “shut up” any num- 
wicket to the weathercocks over|/ber of ladies in waiting in a 
the chimney cowls, Martha Pet-|snail’s canter — is subdued and 
tifer is Empress and Queen. The/complaisant in the nursery. She 
lower suites of apartments she|has an uneasy consciousness that 
condescendingly concedes to the|she is not quite mistress there; 
Marquis and Marchioness for|and though Mrs. Pettifer is not at 
balls, dinners, and similar trifles;|all like Semiramis, and no Flum- 
but hers are the flight of nursery|mery, R.A., ever dreamt of ta- 
stairs, both back and front; hers|king her portrait, she defers to 
the airy suite of upper rooms;|her, and bears with her humours, 
hers the cribs, cradles, and ten-jand bends to her will. As for 
der bodies of the hopes and pride|the Candyshire carriage, sleek 
of Candyshire. horses, tiger-skin hammercloth, 
The youthful Earl of Everton,|coachman’s wig, footman’s ba- 
aged four, Lord Claude Toftiec,|tons, and herald painting, they 
aged three, Ladics Dulciana and|are quite as much Mrs. Dettifer’s 
Juliana Toftie, aged two years)/as her ladyship’s. If the youth- 
and eight months, respectively, |ful scions of that illustrious house 
are her serfs, vassals, and vil-jare to take, according to her 
leins. Over them she has all|sovereign will, an airing in the 
rights of soccage, jambage, free|Park, and the Marchioness is 
warren, turbary, pit and gallows| desirous of attending a meeting 
(or rather corner and Spa Daal of the ladies’ committee of the 
and all other feudal and manorial} Penitent Cannibals Society, she 
rights. Lord Candyshire — a|may take the brougham; Martha 
timid marquis with a red head,| Pettifer must have the greatbod 
manifestly afraid of his own foot-|vehicle. If, on the otrer hand, 
man, who was expected to, do/a visitis to be made to Mr. Manis- 
something great.in the House on|mooth, the dentist's, Martha 
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boldly usurps the close carriage,| Which is best, think .-you, 
and, bleak as may be the day,|Mademoiselle Frileuse, ‘to be — 
and lowering the clouds, leaves|after a tedious intellectual train- 
her mistress to shift for herself ng which may fit you to become 
—. even when Lord Candyshire|a duchess, inasmuch as you.are 
whose silent services at the|expected to impart it to a young 
tae of Lords involve the carry-|lady who may be a duchess some 
ing about of a huge mass of/day — a governess with forty 
papers) has bespoken the curly-| pounds a year “salary,” or to be 
wigged coachman and the horses] Mrs. Pettifer, a nurse, with fifty 
for the conveyance of himself|pounds a year “wages”? Have 
and blue-books to Westminster.| you a tithe as much authority 
As to poor Mademoiselle Frileuse,|over your pupil as she has over 
the thin Swiss governess with | her uurslings? Can you command 
her charge, Lady Ariadne Toftie, ithe footmen, and make the nurse- 
aged cleven, she may take what|maids tremble? Does the Mar- 
vehicle shecan get. chioness defer to you, and say, 

Martha Pettifer, notwithstand-|‘‘ Pettifer, ] dare say you know 
ing her high estate of carriage,| best, therefore do as you like.” 
and curly-wigged coachman and|Can you contradict the doctor, 
batooned footman, does not ape|the mighty Sir Paracelsus Pow- 
the apparel of an aristocrat.|grave, and make poor little Mr. 
There is no mistaking her for a| Pildrag, the apothecary, tremble 
marchioness; she is above that.|in his cloth boots when he comes 
She towers high among thejto lance the children’s gums? Is 
youthful Candyshires, erect andj all your lingual skill, your draw- 
stately, comfortably clad in wool-|ing, your painting, your harp 
Jen and stout silk. Atshopsandj/and pianoforte cunning, your 
exhibitions, at the gate of that; geography, your use of the 
favourite resort of the juvenile| globes, and your rudiments of 
aristocracy, the Zoological Gar-| Latin, held as of half so much 
dens in the Regent’s Park, you!|account as Mrs. Pettifer’s expcri- 
may see the great Candyshire;ences in the administration of a 
carriage standing; or you may |foot-bath, in the virtues of lambs’ 
watch it rolling leisurely through | wool socks, in the efficacy of a 
Hyde Park, the Candyshire chil-; Dover's powder? You are to 
dren looking as beautiful and as;teach the children the learning 
delicate as only British children|which is to fortify their minds, 
can look. Aristocratic mammas!the graces which are to adorn 
roll by in their carriages and re-|their persons for the tov#mament 
mark, with languid complacency, of the world; but yonder #lite- 
how well the dear children look,'rate woman who gives the chil- 
and what a treasure Lady Candy-jdren their physic, superintends. 
shire must have in her nurse. their washing and dressing, and 
% 
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cuts their bread and butter,|Brown, with a groan, “I’ve had 


thinks and knows herself to be 
infinitely superior to you, “a bit 
of a governess, indced!” 

There are nurses in all grades 
and conditions of life who want 
places just now, but they all, on 
a correspondingly descending 
scale, are fashioned after the 
Pettifer model. Some are tempo- 
rary and some permanent; some 
ready to take the child from the 
month, some preferring the care 
of children of more advanced 
growth. Then there is the tran- 
sition nurse — half nurse, half 
nursemaid, and not averse to 
subsiding into the anomalous po- 
sition of a “young ladies’ maid.” 
There are nurses of tender hearts 
apt to conceive an uffection for 
their charges greater than that 
a mother ever had for her own 
children; who grieve as passio- 
nately when they are separated 
from them as those good Nor- 
mandy women do who take the 
babes from the Foundling Hos- 
pital in Paris. Such nurses will, 
after lapses of long years, and 
from immense distances, sudden- 
ly start up looking as young, or 
rather as old as ever, and shed 
tears of delight at the sight and 
speech of their nurse children, 

own men and women with chil- 

ren of their own to nurse. Woe 
is me that there should be found, 
among this apparently simple- 
minded and affectionate class, 
persons who make of their once 


enough of ’em. My mother had 
thirtcen children, and I have had 
seven of my own; and every now 
and then ] am beset with impor- 
tunate old women curtseying, 
hang ’em, and saying, ‘Please, 
Sir, I nursed you,’ or, ‘Please, 
Sir, [was master Tommy’s nurse;’ 
and expect five shillings and a 
pound of green tea.” 

Then there is Mrs. Crapper, 
whom I may characterise as the 
“back streets nurse,” who is 
strictly alge toate and whose 
connection lies chiefly among 
small tradesmen ands well-to-do 
mechanics. She dwells some- 
where in Drury Court or Carnaby 
Street, Golden Square, or Den- 
mark Street, Soho, in a many- 
belled house, over a chandler’s 
shop, or a bookstall, perhaps. 
The intuitive prescience of being 
wanted possessed by this woman 
is tome astonishing. She never 
requires to be “fetched” like the 
doctor — apparently so, at least. 
She seems to come up some do- 
mestic trap. ‘There she is at her 
post, with a wonderful free- 
masonic understanding with the 
doctor, and the Registrar of 
Births, and the undertaker, and 
the sexton, and all the misty 
functionaries, whisperingly talk- 
ed of but seldom seen, connected 
with our coming in and going out 
of the world. For Mrs. Crapper 
is as often an attendant upon 
the sunset as upon the sunrise of 


state of nursehood a kind of|life. 


prescriptive ground for future 


There is also the Indian Nurse, 


_ claims, “Nurses!” says my friend|the Ayah, a brown female in 
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crumpled white muslin, who 
comes over, with her nurse child, 
or baba, with Mrs. Captain Chut- 
ney in the Puttyghaut East India- 
man, or with the widow of Mr. 
Mofuzzle of the civil service over- 
land. Her performances in Eng- 
land are chiefly confined to sit- 
ting upon the stairs,‘ shivering 
and chattering her teeth pitiably, 
and uttering heart-rending en- 
treaties to be sentback to Bengal. 
Back to Bengal she is sent in due 
time, accordingly, to squat in a 
verandah, and talk to her baba in 
an unintelligible gabble of Hin- 
dostanee and English, after the 
manner of Ayahs generally. 
There is a lady of the nurse 
persuasion who does not want a 
place in the Times, but who is 
not above wanting nurse chil- 
dren. The custom of putting chil- 
dren out to nurse is decidedly 
prevalent. The present writer 
was ‘‘raised” in this manner. I 
have no coherent remembrance 
of the lady, but 1 bear yet about 
me an extensive scar caused by a 
humorous freak of hers to tear 
off a blister before the proper 
time. She also, I understand, was 
in the habit of beating me into a 
very prismatic condition, though 
to do her justice, she distributed 
her blows amoung her nurse chil- 
dren and her own with unflinch- 
ing impartiality. The termination 
of my connexion with her was 
caused by her putting me into a 
bed with two of” her own children 
who were ill of the measles; fol- 
lowing out a theory she enter- 
tained, that it was as well that I 
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should catch that complaint then 
as in after days; on which occa- 
sion I was rescued from her and 
conveyed home, wrapped up in 
blankets. I have also an indis- 
tinct remembrance of having. 
been, in some stage of my petti- 
coathood, introduced to a youn 
gentleman in a trencher cap an 
leather breeches, on the ground 
that he had been my foster-bro- 
ther. Carrying memory farther 
back, and remembering sundry 
cuffs and kicks, and mutual out- 
tearings of handfuls of hair, I 
had some faint idea that I really 
had been acquainted with the 
gentleman at some time or other. 
The person who .takes chil- 
dren out to nurse resides at 
Brentford, or at Lewisham, or 
Sydenham. Her husband may be 
a labourer in a market-garden, or 
a suburban omnibus driver, ora 
river bargeman. She may be ‘ee 
she often is) a comely, kindly, 
motherly woman, delighting to 
make her little knot of infants a 
yey nosegay of health, and 
eauty and cleanliness; or she 
may be (as she very often is, too) 
an ignorant, brutish, drunken 
jade; beating, starving and neg- 
lecting her helpless wards, lay- 
ing in them the foundation of 
such mortal maladies, both phy- 
sical and moral, as years of after- 
nurture shall not assuage. And 
yet we take our nurses, or send 
our babies to nurse, blindfold, 
although we would not go out 
panncge spear with a gun we 
ad bought of Cheap Jack, or 
adventure our merchandise in @ 
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ship of which we knew not the 
name, the tonnage, and the re- 
gister. — 

One more nurse closes m list’ 
— the hospital nurse. Mrs. Petti- 
fer’s high-blown pride may have, 
from over distension, at length 
broken, and the many summers 
she has floated ‘‘inasea of glory” 
may, and do, find a termination 
sometimes in the cold, dull, dark 
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tent cases sitting quietly at their 
beds’ foot, waiting patiently till 
their time of torture shall come, 
hearmg the monotonous ticking 
of the clock, the slow rustling of 
the bed-clothes, the pattering 
foot of the nurse as she moves 
from bed to bed, consulting the 
paper at the bed-head as to the 
medicine and diet, and slowly 
gurgling forth the draught: L 


pool of an hospital ward. Yet! often think of what an immense, 
power has not wholly passed!an awful weight of responsibility 
away from her; for, beyond the|hangs in this melancholy abode 
doctors, to whom she must per-;upon the nurse. The doctor has 
force be polite and submissive, {his vocation, and performs it. He 
and thestudents, whom&he treats|severs this diseased limb, and 
with waggish complacency, she) binds up that wound. The phy- 
is prima donna assoluta over allisician points out the path to 
with whom she comes in contact.! health, and gives us drugs lke 
Mrs. Pettifer, formerly feared: moncy to help us on our way. But 
and obeyed by the Candyshire it is for the nurse to guide the 
vassalage, is here Nurse Canter-: weary wanderer; to wipe the dust 
bury or Nurse Adelaide, still from his bleared eyes and the 
feared, still obcyed in Canter-'cold sweat from his brow; to 
bury or Adelaide Ward. Con- moisten his parched lips; to 
troller of physic, of swect or bitter, bathe his swollen feet; to soothe 
sauce for food; smoother of pil-' and tend and minister to him until 
lows, speaker of soft or qucrulous the incubus of sickness be taken 
words, dispenser of gall or bal- off and he struggle into life a 
sam to the sick, she is conciliated: whole man again. 
by relatives, dreaded or loved by, Soinetimes the hospital nurse 

atients. I often think, when I is not an aristocrat in decadence, 


walk through the long, clean,’ 
silent wards of an hospital (no-; 
thing, save the lower decks of a 
man-of-war, can come up to hos-. 
Leese order, neatness, and clean- 
iness) watching the  paticnts 
quietly resigned, yet so ex-. 
pressivecly sutfering, the golden’ 


but a plebeian promoted. Often 
the back streets nurse, at the 
recommendation of the doctor, 
changes the venue of her minis- 
trations from Carnaby Street to 
Saint Gengulphus’s or Saint 
Prudes. ‘The hospital nurse is 
ordinarily hard-working, skilful, 


sunlight playing on their wan placable, and scrupulously clean- 
faces, the slow crawling steps of ly; but she has, too frequently, 
the convalescents, the intermit-|two deadly sins. She drinks, an 
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she is accessible to bribery, and,|their branches long and strong, 
where bribery begins, extortion,|and hung out their wealth of 
partiality and tyranny to those/fruit most tempting to the eye. 
who cannot bribe soon follow.|‘The aspect of things isnow, how- 
I wish J could acquit the hospital|ever, entirely changed; and so 
nurse of these weaknesses, butI/thorough is the ruin, that, whilst 
eannot. And this is why I hail as people, sober as well as thirsty, 
excellent and hopeful the recent|are considering what beverage to 
introduction into some hospitals|substitute, the priests declare 
of superintendent nurses, called |that it will be necessary to send 
Sisters, superior in intelligence | out of the country for pure wine; 
and education to the average|the very purest being required 
class of attendants. for the right performance of the 
Asnursery-maid; asnurse-girl ;| offices of their religion. 
as wet-nurse (“with a good” &c.,| Looking out from my windows 
a lady generally sensitive as tojas 1 now do on most lovel 
diet, and whose daily pints of|scenery, and on land whic 
porter are with her points of ho-|generally at this season of the 
nour); as schoolroom-maid: all|year is teeming with the rich pro- 
these “want places” speak for) mise of the grapc, nothing can be 
themselves. They are buds and|more melancholy than its present 
offshoots and twigs of the nurse-|appearance. Winds from the 
tree proper, and as such are|Dead Sea might have swept over 
highly useful, each in their dis-|it and blasted it, so withered are 
tinctive sphere, but beyond that|the trees. But instead of dealing 
they do not call for any detailed|in generalities, I will enter into 
notice here. details as to the origin and pro- 
gress of the malady. The first 
ead Wey symptom of the co- 
. j|ming discase was a certain loss 
SICK GRAPES. of vigour in some of the vine 
For two years the country|lcaves, they hung down like so 
round Naples has been suffcring; many pieces of green silk, so 
from the Vine Malady. Not only |flaccid had they become: my im- 
husbandmen butproprietors have pression at first was that they 
become indigent, and there is no/| were suffering from a hot sirocco; 
hope of improvement. The pro-|but, as there was no revival, it 
mise in spring was eile Many | was very evident what had come 
Vines, it is true, had dicd off!uponthem. From tree to tree the 
during the winter, but those:malady extended with incredible 
which remained, as if last year’s|rapidity of infection: so rapid, 
,attack had not impaired their|that one could almost see its pro- 
vigour, gave out their leaves as' gress, until whole plantations ap-: 
gay and green as ever, sent forth|peared as if they were suffering 
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from dearth of water. About the|last. In eighteen hundred and 
same time, the backs of the leaves | fifty-two, ihe produce of wine 
.became white, as if covered by a| was one-seventh or one-eighth of. 
jine cobweb or finer flour; and|what it usually has been, and 
then they withered up like a/that was above the average; this 
scroll, and I plucked them from, year it will be much less, and will 
the vines and crumpled them| probably fall to zero. One most 
into powder with my hands, like! provoking feature of the disease 
a last year’s leaf which had been|is, that it will force itself upon 
eae | by the storms of winter.|/the attention of more than one 
The next phasis of the disease|sense; for so strong and offensive 
was a change in the surface of the|is the odour, that the air around 
new shoots, which were marked|a vineyard is impregnated with 
like the marks on a human face Jit. As all the wine made last year 
of the small pox; small brown|was made —even the best — of 
and red pustules covered each/infected grapes, and was there- 
branch, and will no doubt re-|fore of an inferior quality, great 
iain; as they do upon the old|fears were entertained at first 
wood which was similarly affected | that it might prove prejudicial to 
last year. : public health, and orders were 

No sooner had the grapes at-|issued to destroy the most dis- 
tained the size of a pin’s head! cased grapes; but, as the malady 
thanmany of them lost allvigour,|spread more rapidly and ex- 
and dried to a powder. Such as; tensively than was expected, the 
remained had just strength! precaution, 1 suppose, was deem- 
enough to blossom — at all times'ed the greater evil of the two, 
uw very trying season for the/and people were permitted to 
grape — and then for the most! poison themselves if they chose. 
part withered, whilst the bunches! 'The wine, however, has proved 
which still struggled on are|perfectly innocuous. I do not 
covered with what to the naked| know whether the following facts 
eye appears a very fine flour.| will have any novelty in them; 
lip them, and a cloud falls off,| yet, as they are the result of close 
without, however, in the slightest | observation during the last two 
degree relieving the plant. Their! years, I will communicate them, 
fate will be doubtless that of theif only to swell the mass of infor- 
fruit which lingered on last year| mation which has been gathered 
until the end of the season. As/onso widely interesting a subject. 
they attain their natural size, the; It has been a common preju- 
juice will all flow out; leaving! dice in this neighbourhood — che 
nothing but the skin and seeds;/lVaria la porta — that the air 
which become as hard as stones.! brings the malady — and whilst 
There is, therefore, less reason! some have placed their hopes of 
for hope this year than there was relief in heavy rains, others have 
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as confidently prayed for hot| The vines in “terra grassa,” in 
suns. I have never, however,|a rich soil, have suffered much 
perceived that any change of/more than those which | rew on & 
wind, or weather, or temperature, |scanty and stony soil. When 
has arrested the malady. It has/their roots have had an op- 
ever pursued its sure and silent| portunity of twining themselves 
course, unaffected by climateric/around rocks, they have con- 
influences, and bafiling all (nie tinued in a much healthier state 
lations as to its character. 'Then,/and have produced some small 
as to the vines themselves, an in-| quantity of wine. 

teresting question has arisen as{| A paper on the vine malady 
to which species have suttered | might perhaps, notunreasonably, 
inost, and jn what position. With! be es to treat of remedics; 
us, near Naples, the black grape} but the Italians of the south of 
has been damaged much more|ltaly, atleast, are a ‘lascia fare’ 
than the white, and especially people — as fatalistic as Turks. 
the rich aud dceply coloured! Practically, they throw all 
grape, called herethe‘Alianico.” thought for the future on 
in conformity with a great law of|Heaven; lcave everything to 
Nature, the old vine succumbed | their Saints, as if it was no pial. 
the soonest — many of my olderjness of their own. Thus, in a 
trees have died, and many are|firm belief in Divine Providence, 
dying, whilst the young plants|they find excuses for their in- 
are, by comparison, looking/dolence. ‘Tell them that the 
tolerably vigorous. Position has|harvest has failed: they answer, 
much affected the condition of|Lascia far Dio; or hint at ap- 
the vines: those which grew on|proaching starvation, they lft 
high grounds — very nearly all|their finger to Heaven and, with 
of them — escaped last year’s at-|impassable resignation, exclaim, 
tack , whilst those in low grounds | Dio ci pensa. Of remedies, there- 
not only have suffered the most,jfore, 1 have nothing to say. A 
but have been attacked the first.| priest close to me, more enter- 
Ventilation, in fact, has much to| prising than the rest, has burnt 
do with the health of the plant;|sulphur and pitch under his trees 
yet itis a contradictory fact, that without any perceptible good ef- 
the fruit on the lower branches, |fect. 1 have barked mine, and 
and nearest the ground, has in-|cut the roots near the surface. J 
variably preserved its healthy|have thrown ammonia and ther 
state the longest, and in many |fuse of stallsstrongly diluted “"’ 
instances has survived the ma-/lime-water, over the leave 
lady. Hither it found there more/the fruit; yet they fade 244 
shelter, and a cooler atmosphere, 'so that having exhausted, 

or it imbibed more moisture from | pharmacopozia, Iam hal; see! 

the soil. to become Turk or Itali’ 


a 
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“The night it cometh on full fast, 

. And the dark fills cither eye. 

Oh, there is but a little step 
Between the earth and sky! 


“When I am gone, take care of her 
Whom I leave to weep and rue; 

‘But let her not know all at once, 
Or her heart will break in two.” 


IIT. 


‘*Good mother-in-law, I pray thee tell 
Why my husband keeps away.” 

“My child, he has ridden into the town, 
And must awhile there stay.” 


“But why, oh mother-in-law, but why 
Do the priests their dirges sing? 

And why do the belly in the windy tower 
So sudly rock and ring?” 


“My child, we succoured an aged man 
Last night; and this morn he died.” 
As she spoke, her tears burst out like 


rain, 
And her head she turned aside. 


“Dear mother-in-law, when I go to 
church, 
What coloured gown shall I wear?” 
“My daughter, in church all people now 
In nought but black appear.” — 


As they past into the old churchyard, 
She saw a grave new made: 

“My mother, who of our family 
In the ground has here been laid?” 


Out then burst the mother’s heart 
Betwixt a groan and acry: 

“Oh, daughter, thy husband lieth here 
With dead and closed eyes! 


“My child, I sought to hide the truth 
Till you had stronger grown. 

Oh, 1 have played a weary part, 
And all must now be known!” 


The young wife sank upon the grave, 
And lay as though in sleep: 

Of all who gathered about her there 
Not one could cease to weep. 


They took her back into the house, 
And laid her on the bed; ; 

But long before the night had come, 
They saw that she was dead. 
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Tux Horse, even more than. 
Literature, is the expression of 
the society in which he exists. 
‘‘Tell me what sort of horse a 
people have,” exclaims M. Tous- 
senel (whom we continue to 
quote), ‘and I will tell you the 
manners and institutions of that 
people. The history of the horse 
is the history of the human race; 
for the horse is the personifica- 
tion of the aristocracy of blood 
— the warrior caste; and all so- 
cieties of men, alas! have been 
obliged to pass through a period 
of oppression by the warrior 
caste. I strongly advise all Pro- 
fessors of History to open their 
ears attentively. There is only 
one horse in the world — that is 


ito say, one real horse, the Arab 


horse. I am aware that the world 
is full of ambitious quadrupeds, 
which unlawfully assume the 
title; but the place of the majo- 
rity of these usurpers could be 
easily supplied by steam or the 
camel.” 

The real horse is the emblem 
of the true gentleman. So per- 
fect is the resemblance between 
the two types, that there can be 
no dispute about their analogical 
relationship. Either the Arab 
horse signifies the cavalier, or he 
has nothing at all to say for him- 
self. Observe, in fact, how the 
animal seems to pant for war in 
every movement of his body and 
every aspiration of his soul. His 
burning nostrils expand and 
smoke; his umpatient feet tear 
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up the ground; his ardent eye|known that the entire space 


darts lightning » and devours 
space; his mouth champs the bit, 
and whitens it with foam; his 
elegant and dishevelled mane 
siidalates and rises as his pas- 
sions boil; his tail expands into 
a fan-like plume. He displays 
self-adulation and pride before 
the eyes of the crowd, and 
prances at the sound of his own 
praises. Listen to the shrill neigh 
which is the declaration of his 
jealous fury; hear that voice, 
which is more warlike than even 
the trumpet itself. It is ever a 
provocation to combat, a menace 
of death. If you cannot recognise 
in these features the legendary 
knight, the hero of the crusades, 
the cavalier with glittering arms 
and floating plumes, anxious 
only to shine and to please — 
thirsting for tournaments, perils, 
pomp, and din — M. Toussenel 
will not waste words upon you. 
The wild horse, who is still 
master at the present day of a 
ood third of the terrestrial sur- 
ace of the globe, also bears the 
haughty character, the warlike 
habits, and the chivalrous man- 
ners of the Arab courser; but it 
would be unfair to require of him 
that exquisite grace of carriage, 
that courtesy of behaviour, that 
richness of condition, that ele- 
gance, in short, which education 
alone and contact with the great 
world are able to communicate. 
Speed itself is a quality which 
is completely developed in the 
horse, only under the influcnce 
and care of Man. 


It is well|two of them, lame the rest, aj 


which stretches from the banks 
of the Danube to the frontier of 
China — that is to say, all the 
central plain of Asia, and the re- 
gion of the steppes, belong to 
the horse in complete sover- 
eignty; and that in America his 
domains embrace the immea- 
surable solitudes of the prairies 
in the North, and of the pampas 
in the South — from the banks of 
the Amazon to the fields of Pa- 
tagonia; and that, not content 
with reigning over so vast an ex- 
tent of territory, the ambitious 
animal has lately planted his foot 
on the lands of Australia and Po- 
tynesia. The sun never sets on 
the present empire of the horse. 
This empire, greater than that 
of Charles V. or Genghis Khan, 
greater than those of England 
and of Rome, is cut up and par- 
celled out into a myriad of little 
aristocratic republics, authority 
in which — the source of endless 
combats — lapses by right to the 
strongest for the time being. So 
many cantons, so many chiefs; 
exactly as, during the feudal 
system of the Middle Ages, so 
many manors, so many states. 
There, young stallions who 
aspire to power strive to render 
themselves worthy of it by bril- 
liant actions, and ordinarily 
commence their, career of glory 
by the slaughter of a wolf. In 
the steppes of Russia it is not 
rare to see a two-year-old : 
0 





rush singly to attack a bend o 
four or five wolves, kill one. | 





- 
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spread the terror of his name |the horse, indignant at his want 
t He Sen the country. The of respect, seized him by the 
wild horse strikes with his fore; back, and crushed him against 
feet, like the stag, and not with 
his hind legs, as is popularly be- 
lieved. He draws himself up to 
his full height against his enemy, 
pounds him beneath his mur- 
derous pestlies, then seizes him 
between the shoulders with his 
formidable incisors, and tosses 
him to his mares to make sport 
for themselves and their off- 
spring. The mare herself re- 
quires very little pressing to fly 
to the combat whenever danger 
looks impending. War is the 
element of the species. 

It is im assitie to deny the 
identity of the passional domi- 
nant in the gentleman and the 
charger, when we remember that, 
of all animals, the thoroughbred 
horse is the only one, till very 
lately, possessing a genealogical 
tree; — when we sce a horse pa- 
rading himself on public occa- 
sions, like an Austrian chamber- 
lain in the exercise of his fune-|his thigh between his teeth, 
tions. The pride of the animal|turned him over and began to 


he marble manger. But, without 
is somctimes carried to such an 2 him as a cat worries a 


invoking further testimony to 
demonstrate a truth which is 
clearer than daylight, the book 
of Job, composed threc thousand 
years ago, under the cover of a 
tent in the open Arabian desert, 
overflows with magnificent allu- 
sions to the warlike and chival- 
rous nature of the courser. Here 
our enthusiastic zoological psy- 
chologist is obliged to hint, ‘in 
a subdued whisper,” that the 
thorough-bred horse is slightly 
carnivorous. M.'Toussenel wrote, 
too, in ignorance of an anecdote 
which has been recently cirecu- 
lated in the English newspapers. 
A Doncaster stallion, having 
some violent objection to being 
taken out to exercise, cunningly 
allowed the jockey to get upon 
his back; but, when his master 
approached to adjust the stir- 
rups, the animal suddenly seized 


excess, as to degenerate into;mouse; throwing the jockey over 
disdainfulness. Bucephalus, ac-j;his head unharmed. Perhaps 
cording to Plutarch’s account,|the gentleman between his teeth 
when once caparisoned, would|thought at first that the noble 
condescend to speak to no one of|thorough-bred was only in play; 
lower rank than Alexander. The|but, when stripped af his coat, 
Arab poet Eldimiri also relates|shirt, and a few other garments, 
that the caliph Mcrouan had a/the joke, he felt, was Becoming 
horse who would not permit his/serious. ‘The victim’s son, how- 
own valet de chambre to enter his)ever, came to the rescue and 
apartments, without being called.|used a stable-fork so effectually 
One day, when the unfortunate|over the brute’s head and face, 
groom had forgotten the rule,|that the victim was saved from 
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being eaten up alive, with only|tions to the horse. Amongst the 
a few bruises on his head and| patriarchs of the Arab tries, the 
teeth-marks in his thigh. orse, the companion of the 
The Town Council of Athens| glory and the perils of his chief, 
had to make their choice be-|stands the first in his affections: 
tween Minerva, the goddess of|his wife and children only holda 
wisdom, and Neptune, the godjsecond place. Coquettish atten- 
of the waves; who warmly con-|tions, tender caresses, and poeti- 
tested the honour of becoming) cal praises are his by right. His 
patron saint of the new parish. poneeloe ss tree is better kept 
The goddess of pear when re-|than that of the family, just as, 
quested to display her talents,/his mane is more artistically 
caused the earth to send forth brushed and polished than the 
the olive tree, the emblem ofjraven tresses of the wife. The 
toilsome but profitable labour;jreason is, that in the patriarchal 
— a dull-looking plant, with! world the warrior caste is every- 
hard, knotty wood, and harsh, thing; and the barbarian father 
intractable Frit: but capable of/has the right of life and death 
producing, if labour be bestowed | over his wite and children. It is 
upon it, an abundant supply)a sorrowful fact that the oppres- 
both of light and riches. Thejsion of the weak, and the misery 
rod of the sea then took his turn.|of the labourer, are always in 
e vehemently struck the carth) direct proportion to the prospe- 
with his trident, and out there ity of the horse. Every revolu- 
sprung from ita fiery horse, who/tion which exalts the people 
instantly exhibited his qualifica-|abases the horse. This profound 
tions by kicking and neighing|remark has escaped the sagacity 
viciously, very much ‘after the| of historians in general. 
prompt and stormy fashion of| If we follow the fortunes of the 
the boisterous raiser and ruler of|horse, the panorama of the suc- 
tempests. ‘lhe wise and liberty-|ccssive phases of the human race 
loving people of Athens had the | will unfold itself before our cyes. 
good sense to prefer the symbol | The horse is the first conquest of 
of emancipative industry — of ithe dog; he is one of the pivots 
free trade, in short — to that of on which the very existence of a 
oppressive aristocracy; and they | patriarchal tribe hinges. One 
were fortunate in their choice. day or other, the tribe appears in 
Who can doubt that Rome would | the character of conquerors, and 
have voted for the gift of Nep-|deserts its tents for the palaces 
tune? of Babylon. That is the transi- 
If you want thoroughly to un- \tton from, the patriarchate to 
derstand the character and insti-| barbarism. The victorious horde 
tutions of the patriarchal world, is soon obliged to organise itself, 
you have only to put a few ques- jin order to insure a firmer scttle- 
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ment upon the conquered terri-|still enact the most brilliant part? 
tory. The first step it takes, is|/It is in England, undoubtedly, 
to ennoble the services of the|that he takes the lead. If we 
horse, who has contributed his|were not previously aware that 
- share in the achievement of suc-|an inordinate love of the perpen- 
cess. The dogs and the horses|dicular, and a horror of the el- 
of the Gauls in every battle|lipse, were the moststriking traits 
sided with their masters. Thejof the English character, the 
ennobling of the horse is, pro-|treatment which the Arabian 
perly speaking, the institution of|horse has experienced would be 
the feudal system. The highest|quite sufficient to demonstrate 
functionary of statc, next to the|that truth. The Arab horse, as 
king, is called Constable (comes|he came from the hands of his 
stabuli, or Count of the stable);|/Creator, was an admirable ani- 
then comes the Marshal (maré-|mal; a harmonious compound of 
chal, or pice pee and veteri-|suppleness, vigour, and light- 
narian); then the Grand Esquire/ness; taking rank, in the list of 
(first footman to the horse), and|creatures that are eminently 
so on. The apogee of the horse’s| graceful, immediately after wo- 
splendour tells of the flourishing|mau and the cat. he contour 
times of ennobled feudality and /of his chest and croup respective- 
chivalry. ‘The horse is men-jly rival, in their delicacy and pu- 
tioned, in the songs of the poets, |rity, the sweetest outlines of the 
side by side with the noblest;feminine form. The system of 
heroes. But fortune changes |elastic curves, which succeed and 
after a time. Gunpowder has/correspond to each other over the 
killed both the horse and feuda-|whole extent of the creature’s 
lity at one blow. The spirit of| body, from the crown of his head 
inquiry riscs, and protests; the to the extremity of his limbs, had 
dawn of popular liberty is break-| been contrived for no other pur- 
ing on the horizon. The war-|posc than to save the rider from 
horse has told us of days that are |all possibility of shock, and to 

ast, of the patriarchate and bar-| convert the movement of the gal- 

arism, of Abraham and Semira-|jlop into a gentle oscillation. 
mis, of Athens and Rome; it will) Hence, also, the secret of the in- 
just as easily explain to us the/finite smoothness of the paces of 
spirit of the present time, and |the Arab horse, the grace of his 
perhaps, if we entreat it earn- |gait, and the sureness of his foot. 
estly, the spirit of the time that; M.Toussenel writes of English 
is yet to come. Let us look to: horses with avery hard pen. He 
the present of England and declares that his British admirer 
France. thought fit to improve these 
in ~what county of Europe points, and to model them after 
does the thorough-bred horsejhis ideal type of beauty — the 
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right angle — which his ama eins greet change from life to death. 
Tl 


tion delights to revel in. Englan 
has spent thousands upon thou- 
sands of pounds, and two whole 
centuries of pains-taking, to ob- 
tain the marvellous result called 
the race-horse, which recalls, to 
all those who have yawned over 
their geometry, certain charming 
details of the square of the hypo- 
thenuse. It has atrocious action, 
a hard mouth, and a perfidious 
foot. For this last reason it is 
never suffered to run except on 
perfectly level ground, which 
must not be in the least slippery, 
but entirely free from stones and 
pebbles. it has to work three or 
four times a year, for three or 
four minutes each time, and is 
in other respects completely use- 
less, either for war, sport, or for 
taking an airing. Such pre- 
posterous steeds require a spe- 
cial race of riders. By means of 
elaborate chemical processes, 
England has succeeded in crea- 
ting the genus “jockey ”— an in- 
termediate race betwcen the 
Laplander and the jockoo mon- 
key, deriving its name froin the 
latter quadruman. The race- 
horse, in fact, is nota horse; it 
is a pure picce of abstract specu- 
lation —a betting machine—and 
nothing more. 

France, with her hundred mil- 
lion acres, cannot produce a suf- 
ficiency of chargers, even to sup- 
ply the miserable demands of her 
cavalry. ‘hat fact alone is 
enough to indicate that the 
French nobility have passed 
away, and have undergone the 
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vileges, parchments, rights 
of lordship, and other tinsel trap- 
pues of human vanity, were all 
urnt together, in one night, 
sixty years ago; and the castles 
of the last descendants of cru- 
saders have been sold by auction, 
to become the property of the 
heroes of the treacle-tub and the 
spirit-cask. The yoke of bar- 
barous conquest is broken; but 
France is nonc the freer for that. 
For, if the territory of France no 
longer produces the war-horse, 
the emblem of feudal nobility, it 
makes up for the deficiency b 
abundantly producing the dil- 
gence horse, the emblem of mer- 
cantile feudality. France is (or 
rather, was) in the hands of 
stock-jobbers, bankers, and mo- 
pi eae of the public ways. The 
only horse, therefore, which is 
heartily cherished, is the trans- 
port horse, the beast of draught 
and burthen. ‘The other was the 
handsomest, but his loss need 
not be regretted. 

Paris is the mirror and the fo- 
cus of France. ‘The capital gives 
its tone to the provinces. The 
horse which plays first-fiddle at 
Paris and throughout the rest of 
the Empire; the horse which is 
the most frequently talked about, 
is the stagecoach-post-diligence- 
and-omnibus horse. The statis- 
tics of the administration prove 
that this burdensome quadruped 
lames, in Paris alone, two per- 
sons and a fraction per day; and 
that it costs the Parisian popula- 
tion the life of exactly two vic. 
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tims monthly. But it is not entire- 
ly the fault of the animal. In the 
metropolis of France, the abode 
of opulence and happiness, there 
exist a number of individuals who 
have no other means of liveli- 
hood than to cast themselves un- 
der the wheels of a caniage, to 
get a limb or two broken, inorder 
to receive a compensation from 
the owner which shall find them 
in bread for the rest of their 
days. Someare successful; others 
fail; whilst others, again, are cut. 
in two — they don’t mind it: it is 
all in the way of the profession 
they have voluntarily adopted. 
The most inoffensive of all 
horses, but not the least estima- 
ble, is the facreor hackney coach 
horse, a modest race of Breton 
or Ardennaise extraction, and 
which does not pant for war, with 
flaming nostrils. It is the emblem 
of the humble workman, who is 
incessantly goaded by the spur 
of want, and who is obliged to 
rest wherever lhe happens to find 
himself, without any friendly 
shelter to protect him from the 
rigour of the seasons; whilst his 
unhappy head, weighed down 
with fatigue, sorrowfully droops 
towards the ground. The brutal 
driver, who scourges him, scarce- 
ly gives hin time to stop and eat. 
Lut, alas, the driver himself is 
tortured by the lash of a master 
more barbarous and pitiless still 
— competition, the fury of ecivili- 
sation. The cabriolet horse, and 
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eclipsed splendours of equine 
existence. 

What gave rise to the menda- 
cious proverb that Paris is the 
Hades of horses and the paradise 
of women, isnot known. If ever 
two destinies ran parallel to each 
other, itis surely that of the Pa- 
risian belle and the Parisian 
horse, considered both as objects 
of luxury. The Boulevart and 
the Bois de Boulogne are tha 
common paradise, as long 8 
beauty, health, and youth Be 
dure. The hackney coach, am 
public disdain, are afterwards 
the Erebus of each; and lovely 
creatures, which had been en- 
dowed with so many faculties to 
please, arrive at last at the fatal 
goal — at Montfaucon and the 
hospital — after having run 
through the very same carecr. 
Paris consumes annually nearly 
fifteen thousand horses. About 
the same number of young girls 
are every year sacrificed there 
before the Minotaur of vice. 

Yes! The horse is fallen in 
France; and so is gentleman- 
hood. The offspring of Bayard 
are dragging the tumbril; whilst 
the peer of France murders his 
wife, or traffics in mining and 
railway shares. The son of heroes 
sells the shield of his ancestors 
to serve as a sign for the stalls 
of Judah. If the proud Gallic 
horse, so terrible in battle, who 
fought himself, by kicking and 
biting, as fiercely as his cavalier 







the coucou horse, speak eloquent-|—- if both he and his noble rider 
Jy of the diverse phases, the;have perished, because they 


‘unexpected falls, and 


the|knew not how to make a worthy 
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use of the precious gifts with new ideas, is the passional do" 
which they were endowed; — at,minant of the donkey; and he 
least let their ruin be a lesson for!is very fond of boasting of it. 
the future to all others of the But the spirit ‘of obscurantism 
same peas Ye pore ene oe Ss onary se 
men, be warned by the avenging! quite the contrary. ‘The donkey 
voice of revolutions, and learn|who is the emblem of the coarse 
that the duties of individuals are; peasant and of the conservative 
in direct propornan to their ta-/boundary post, specially sins 
oa that eae A sea eae pen duuy arte in- 

re more we ou o do, to in-'tellect. Itis not 80 much the love 
crease the happines: of our bro-'of ancient usages and customs 
thers in God: oe the indolence; which retains him in the henge 
and parasitism of those who are/rut of routine, as the horror o 
neither idiots nor paralytic, are|new ones. Our author is good 
veritable robberies committed;ecnough to give cheerfully both 


against society — and strive,'to the ass and to his image@,sthe 
henceforward, to conform your] peasant, full credit. for we vir- 
conduct to these principles. tues which they possess m com- 


A step lower amongst the va-|inon;— for their sobriety, their 
ricties of the genus Equus is, persevegance in toil, and their 
found the Ass, the primitive em- |resignation in indigence; but he 
blem of the peasant, the thorough | declines to make virtues of their 
despiser of finery and fine words; vices. “As 1 well know,” he con- 
and who, in return for board end Uaues, “that it is only through 
lodging, 1s content to put up with | default of elevation of thought 
anything. The water-carrier,|that the ass and the peasant sup- 
fellow labourer of the ass, audjport so patiently the yoke of ty- 
native of the mountains of Au-|ranny, 1 will not look upon their 
vergne, is not at all his superior! patience as a merit. When their 
in the Atticism of his language, | odious provincialisms grate upon 
the elegance of his manners, and/|my ear, 1 cannot begin a panegy- 
the niceness of his gastronomical |ric upon the sonorous energy of 
tastes. There is the same kindred!/their masculine accents. Hras- 
between the ass and the Auver-j| mus, who is unable to conceal his 
gnat as there is between the gen-;sympathies with the ass, con- 
tleman and the Arabian horse. jfesses, nevertheless, that the cru- 
Asses, and analogies, have been|ciferous quadruped has very 
understood before to-day. Somme|little taste for music; but he tries 
thousands of years ago history|to bring forward in favour of his 
and fable have placed them in|protégé the extenuating circum- 
close relationship. stance, that if the ass, during his 

The spirit of obscurantism,!lifetime, but slightly contributes 
and of systematic repulsion toto harmony, be makes ample re-. 
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eompense after his death, by 
furnishing the best leather in the 
world for drum-heads, and the 
best tibéas for clarionets.” 

A very oe dee knowledge of the 
language of animals, and a li- 
mited appreciation of the pecu- 
liar style of each, is sufficient to 
show that three quarters of the 
proverbs of Sancho Panza were 
whispered in his ear by the don- 
key he rode. No more complete 
identity between beast and man 
exists than that between Don 
Quixote’s squire and his steed. 
- On both sides you find the same 
coarse good sense, the same 
sclfishness, the same absence of 
feeling, the same propensity to 
jeer at just principles and ge- 
nerous ideas, the same cpntempt 
for right, and the same respect 
for fact. It would not take longer 
than a week to draw up a com- 
ies treatise on morals and po- 
itics without using an atom of 
any other material than the don- 
key’s most popular aphorisms. 
With practical men, Don Quixo- 
tism is the proper word for de- 
votion, delicacy, and faithful- 
ness. But let us not deceive our- 
selves. ‘The ass, like the Auver- 
gnat, is a great deal more cun- 
ning and ignorant than foolish, 
and history has made a large col- 
lection of his incontrovertible 
sayings; notably this, ‘‘ Our ene- 
my is our master;” proving that 
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ways to bestow his suffrage on 
him who ill-uses him the most 
brutally. This strange contra- 
diction between his bon-mots and 
his votes demonstrates that the 
ass’8 opposition is only an oppo- 
sition of temperament, which in 
most cases goes no further than 
epigram aud restivencss. 

e have measured the inter- 
val between the horse and the 
ass, the gentleman and theclown. 
It now remains to speak of the 
intermediate race — the hybrid 
resulting from the alliance of the 
two species — the wealthy dour- 
yevis or burgess, the Mule. 

The mule is the sad emblem of 
the feudalism of money. ‘The 
mule, or rather the muless adores, 
like the horse, all sorts of bells, 
plumes, embroidered caparisons, 
and pompous galas. In like man- 
ner, the vain bourgeois hunts after 
decorations and titles, and his 
spouse aspires to figure in the 
crowd that haunts the antc-rooms 
of princes. ‘The muless loves to 
be harnessed to the chariot of 
popes and qucens, peaceable 
royalties. The bourgevis is not 
a bit less mean in his interested 
adulation than the real gentleman 
and the courtier. ‘The muless 
steps high, and sounds her bells 
as she walks along. The big- 
bonnetted burgess of little towns, 
the copple-crowned cock-o’-the- 
walk on ’Change, loves to talk of 


the awkward-tempcered brute can | his riches and jingle his purse. 


gl eee plainly enough, when he 
c 


Unfortunately for the mule’s 


ooses. The essential folly of|reputation, that ardour for the 
the ass is, never to vote in con- alae and that boiling courage, 


formity with this opinion, but al- 


which poetise the tyranny of the. 
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aristocratic caste, are not to be! worthy monopolist, who has got 
found in him. In vain will the| thousands out of society by the 
wealthy bourgeois try to give him-; exercise of the corn and flour 
self an imposing air, by eae Seng only asks of society one 
his military representative with thing in return; namely, to insure 
the fur cap. He strains after the: him the peaceable enjoyment 
majestic and only reaches the,of his rights, the fruit of his 
ridiculous. The martial head-;tanour. He is the friend of 
peace and order at any price; 
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dress, instead of aiding to conceal | 


the tips of the ass’s ears (it is a 
Frenchman who says this, remem- 
ber), only seems, on the contrary 
to display them in undue and 
gigantic proportions. One 
the unfortunate passions of the 
trader, the manufacturer, and the 
officer of the National Guard, is 
the passion for horses. But there 
is an unsurmountable antipathy 
between the two species. Con- 
sequently, it is exceedingly rare 
that the forced marriages which 
now and then take place between 
them, do not speedily come to 
issue in a separate maintenance. 

The gencrous horse, like the 
true gentleman, is always ready 
to fly to the assistance of the 
state in danger; the mule (read 
bourgeois) is equally fond of 
finding a substitute to fulfil that 
very dis leasing function. ‘The 
mule (always read bourgeois) is 
heartily delighted to abuse all 
the privileges of manorial rights, 
such as hunting, fishing, and all 
the rest of it; but he would like 
at the same time to escape the 
charges. He prefers to pay for 
the defence of the land — to 
maintain order by coming down 
with his cash — rather than to 
burden his own dear self with the 
duty. Moreover, this brave and 





of 


|headstrong and obstinate. 


1c regularly subscribes to the 


F ournal of Judah, and is exact in 
this 


Re 
The mule takes much more 
after the intellectual faculties of 


|his father the ass, than of his 


mother the mare. Although less 
adventurous and more deliberate 
than the horse, he is much more 
In 
respeet to literature and public 
performances, like the ass and 
the peasant, he relishes above 
all things melodrama and the 
guillotine. The mule, the emblem 
of mercantile feudalism, of the 
obstinate, vain, and timid bour- 
geois, the mule has not been 
destined to leave a posterity. 
Heaven be praised! | 
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Har the world knows that the 
quicksilver mine of Almaden, 
sixteen miles north of Seville, is 
the finest that exists. Its aunual 
produce is twice as great as that 
of all the mines of the same kind 
in Carniola, Hungary, the Pala- 
tine and Peru put together. 
Almaden therefore is worth visit- 
ing. The place has its own 
traffic, and no other. There is 
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no high road in its neighbour- 
hood, and the quicksilver raised 
is carricd by muleteers to the 
Government stores of Seville, 
where only it may be distributed; 
not being delivered at the mine to 
any purchaser. The muleteers 
take to Almaden wood, gunpow- 
der, provisions and all neces- 
sarics; and thus the town lives 
and supports its eight thousand 
inhabitants. Itis built chiefly in 
the form of one very long street, 
on the ridge of a hill, over the 
mine, which in every sense forms 
the foundation upon which it 
stands. It used to be under the 
care of a sleepy old hidalgo of a 
governor, but it is now controlled 
by a scientific officer, entitled the 
superintendent, and there is a 
good deal of eeu and practical 
sense displayed in the arrange- 
ments of the place. ‘There is a 
town-hall in Almaden, a well- 
endowed school, and a hospital 
for the diseases of the miners. 
The diseased forms of the men 
working as excavators belong 
only too prominently to a picture 
of Almaden. You meet men in 
the street with wasted faces, fetid 
breaths, and trembling hands; 
blind, paralytic. The heat in 
the lower workings of the mine 
is very considerable, the ven- 
tilation is imperfect, vapour of 
guicksilver floats upon the air, 
and condenses on the walls, 
down which it trickles in little 
runlets of pure liquid metal. Even 
visitors are sensibly attected by 
it, and retain for some time the 
metallic flavour in their mouths. 


‘without due 
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The miners — who number more 
than four thousand —are divided 
into three gangs, or watches, 
working six hours each, and 
leaving the fourth six hours of 
the twenty-four — from ten at 
night until four in the morning — 
as an interval of perfect rest. 
On account of the heat, and the 
deleterious nature of the vapour, 
summer is made the idle time, 
winter the great period of activity 
among the population., As the 
winter closes, the appearance of 
the miners begins very emphati* 
cally to tell its own tale, and 
great numbers hasten to their 
native plains and mountains to 
recruit. 

Their homes are chiefly scat- 
tered about Estremadura, Anda- 
lusia and Portugal. Crowds of 
Portuguese, after harvest, flock to 
obtain employment at Almaden, 
selling not their labour only but 
their health. The most robust 
cannot work in the mine longer 
than for about fourteen days in 
succession, generally eight or 
nine days make as long a period 
of such labour as can be endured 
without rest. ‘Those who exceed 
that time are obliged eventually 
to give up work and breathe 
unadulterated ait for perhaps two 
months together. If they work 

Bela and 
almost inevitably if they indulge 
in wine, miners at Almaden aged 
between twenty-five and thirty 
waste away, lose hair and teeth, 
acquire an insufferable breath 
or become sometimes aftlicted 
with tremblings that render them 
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unable to supply 
wants; they have to be fed like 
infants. If the disease be not 
checked vigorously, cramps and 
nervous attacks of the most 
agonising kind follow upon these 
symptoms and lead on to death. 
They who work within due 
bounds, and live moderately, 
using a good deal of milk, if they 
take care always to cleanse their 
persons thoroughly after each 
six hours of work — the full day’s 
labour — live not seldom to old 
age. 
mincrs only. The men engaged 
upon the ore and quicksilver 
outside the mines, in smelting 
and in other operations, do not 
sufter. 

Storchouses, magazines, and 
workshops, are the leading fea- 
tures of the little town. Everything 
manufactured that is used—even 
to the ropes — is made upon the 
spot; and the workshops, like 
the whole engineering details of 
the mine itself, are planned in 
an unusually massive way, and 
carved out of the solid rock. 
The quicksilver mine belongs to 
the Crown (under which it 1s let 
out in four year leases to con- 
tractors rich cnough to pay avery 
large deposit), and its details are 
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their own|ficent arched galleries of stone 


are built through every one of 
the new cuttings. The deposits 
are almost vertical; and great. 
pains are taken to supply the 
void left by the removed ore, 
with a suffiviently strong body of 
masonry. MHalf the ore is, how- 
ever, everywhere left standing 
as areserve in case of any future 
accidents; and the whole yearly 
supply drawn from the mine is 
limited to twenty thousand quin- 
tals. This supply is drawn hy 


These diseases afflict the; mule power from the bowels of 


the hill through a grand shaft 
constructed on the usual impres- 
sive seale. There is not inuch 
trouble given by water in the 
mine. What water there is has 
to be pumped up by means of an 
engine built for the place by Watt. 
himself, which would be a valu- 
able curiosity in a museum. 

The ore lies, as I have said, 
in a lode, almost perpendicular. 
There are three veins of it, 
called respectively St. Nicholas, 
St. Francisco, and St. Diego, 
which traverse the length of the 
hill and intersect it vertically; 
at the point where they con- 
verge galleries connect thein all 
together. The thickness of the 
lode varies betwecn fourteen and 


‘all somewhat of a legal character.!sixteen feet; it is much thicker 
There used to be disasters fre-|where thé,weins intersect, and 
quently occasioned by tlie sinking | seems to-bé practieally inexhaus- 
of the works, and by fires. The/tible; for as the shaft deepens, 
last fire raged for upwards of|the ore grows ficher beth in 






two years and a half. The|quality and quantity. The yield 
employment of wood, except for|consists of a comp eSh gray 
temporary purposes, has there-| quartz, impregnated with cha. 


fore been abandoned, and magni-|nabar and red lead. Associated.. 
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with it, is a conglomerate called 

by the miners Fraylesca, because 

in colour it resembles the blue 

ey of the familiar cassock worn 

y frayles (friars) of the Fran- 
ciscan order. 

The chief entrance to the mine 
is out of the town, on the hill 
side, facing the south, the town 
itself being on the hill-top. The 
main adit leads by a gallery to 
the first ladder, and by galleries 
and very stecp ladders the descent 
afterwards continues to be made. 
Though the mine is one of the 
very oldest in the world — the 
oldest I believe of any kind that 
still continues to be worked — 
the workings have not. up to this 
time penctrated deeper than a 
thousand feet. 

The quicksilver is procured 
out of the ore by sublimation 
over brick furnaecs about. five 
feet in height, and as the furnaces 
are fed with the wood of cistus 
and other aromatic shrubs, this 
part of the process is extremely 
grateful to the senses. There are 
thirteen double furnaces and two 
quadruple ones, partly erected 
at Almaden, partly at Almaden- 
ejos — Little Almaden — in the 
neighbourhood. The minerals 
having been sorted, are placed in 
the chambers over the furnaces 
according to their quality in dif- 
ferent proportions and positions, 
the best at the bottom. The whole 
mass, piled tpon open arches in 
the form of'a dome, is then roofed 
over with soft bricks made of 
kneaded clay and fine particles 
,of sulphuret of mercury, a free 
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space of about eighteen inches 
being left between the ore and 
roof, in which the vapour can 
eolect and circulate. The mer- 
curial vapour finally conducted 
along stoneware tubes luted 
together, condensing as it goes, 
is deposited in gutters, which 
conduct it across the masonry of 
a terrace into cisterns prepared 
to receive it, The quicksilver 
there carefully collected is then 
put into jars of wrought iron, 
weighing about sixteen pounds 
a-piece, and each holding about 
twenty-five pounds English of the 
finished produce of the mines. 

As for the antiquity of the mine 
at Almaden, that is immense. 
Pliny says, that the Greeks had 
vermilion from it seven hundred 
years n.c., and that the Romans 
in his day were obtaining from it 
ten thousand pounds of cinnabar 
yearly, for use in their paintings. 
The working of the mine fell of 
course into abeyance in the Dark 
Ages, but was resumed at some 
time in the fifteenth century. 
After the expulsion of the Moors 
the mine was given as a present 
to the religious knights of Cala- 
trava, and it reverted finally to | 
the Crown more than three cen- 
turies ago. 

The present workings are not 
quite on the old spot. Fugger 
Brothers, of Augsburg, farmed 
it in those past days; and having 
drawn a fortune out of it, by 
which they became a byword for 
wealth (“Rich as a Fucar,” say 
the Spanish miners still), they 
gave up their lease as worthless, 
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Government could make nothing |forward known as Kingstown. I 


of the mine, and therefore caused 
the ground to be attentively ex- 
plored. The extraordinary de- 
posit upon which the miners now 
are operating was in that way 
discovered, 


aan 
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Inave foundthem! Therags, 
the bones, the sawdust and the 
dirt, which I was at first unable, 
as I endeavoured to explain in 
a former article, to discover in 
Dublin. But 1 have found them 
now. Notin Sackville Street, or 
Westmoreland Street, or Dame 
Street, or Grafton Street; uot in 
aristrocratic Merrion Square or 
College, or Stephen’s Green; not 
in the Phoenix Park — but in the 
Coombe. 

A swift steam-engine has waft- 
ed me from the ancicnt city of 
Chester, across, or rather through 
the great tubular bridge, through 
the picturesque Welsh country, 
by amultiplicity of stations whose 
names, hing utterly unpro- 
nounceable, it would be a waste 
of time to transcribe here, to the 
promontorial port called Holy- 

ead. Whence a sca-monster has 
borne me across St. George’s 
Channel. It has borne me to the 
clean sparkling suburb of Kings- 
towh — once an unaristocratic, 
humble, lobster-smelling little 
village, called Dunleary, butsince 
the visit of the Georgium Sidus to 
Ireland, in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-one, baptised, and thence- 


may observe, however, that while 
he was about it, the regal toucher 
for the evilof nomenclature might 
have changed the three stations 
on the road between Kingstown 
and Dublin: Booterstown, Black 
Rock, and Salt Hill, into Pump- 
ville, Jet-ornament, and Salino- 
polis, or something pretty of that 
description. 

So Lhave come to Dublin, and 
[have taken my fill of the monu- 
ments and public buildings, and 
of the Industrial Exhibition. But 
L have been keeping a wary look- 
out meanwhile in the rag and 
bone interest; hence I found my- 
self in the Coombe, I did not 
know then that the Coombe was 
the Coombe; soIstraggled out of 
it again, bewildered, dazed, in 
alabyrinth of dirty streets, rub- 
bing the eyes of my mind, as one 
of the Seven Sleepers might have 
rubbed his corporeal cyes on his 
first ramble after his nap. The 
Lord Lieutenant (whose carriage 
lL stopped to see sweep out of 
the Vice-regal yard into Dame 
Street) was the primary cause of 
my wandering Coombe-wise; but 
a personage somewhat removed 
from him in worldly station and 
appearance was the secondary 
load-stone which poiuted to this 
pole. This was no other than a 
Jublin fishwoman, very much 
disguised orrather undisguised in 
rage and alcohol, who was scat- 
tering the flowers of her clo- 
quence broadcast on a female 
with a barrow at the door of a 
whisky shop — the casus belli be- 
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ing a disputed question as tothe|bour, with a strong additional 


right of property in a flat-iron — 
here called a “smooth.” — “Isn’t 
it the smooth that’s mine?” and 
“Sure it’s not a skirrick of it 
that’s yours,” were bandied about 
for some time, till the dealer in 
mollusce, after the manner of per- 
sons quarrelling, diverged from 
the main point at issue to some 
retrospective griefs and lorts by 
her suffered at the hands of her 
opponent, “Isn’t it yerself,” de- 
manded this female Demosthenes 
in a concluding Philippic, ‘that 
daren’t go to chapel, forbye Fa- 
ther M‘Anasser forbad ye ivery 
brick of it? Isn't it yerself that 
kem down only Wednesday was 
a fortnight to the corner of the 
Coombe, foreninst the whole 
world and called me a murther- 
ing ould excommunicated gaseo- 
meter?” With which latter trope 
she folded her arms and looked 
oyster-knives at her enemy. 

At the corner of the Coombe! 
Where was the Coombe? I had 
heard that St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, which I was anxious to 
see, was down in the Coombe, 
but the guide-books werc all 
silent as to where the Coombe 
was. I found the Coombe — which 
is indeed avery long, straggling 
estuary between houses a cannot 
call it a street) rmning from the 
bottom of Francis Strect to Ardee 
Street and Pimlico, and possess- 
ing vomitoria seemingly innumer- 
able, in the shape of lanes, back 
strects, courts, and blind alleys 
— to be a thoroughfare of the 


same description as its neigh- 


dash of Petticoat Lane, Broker's 
Row in Birmingham and Newgate 
Market; but with an almost in- 
describable aspect of dirt and 
confusion, semi-continental pic- 
turesqueness, shabbiness — less 
the shabbiness of dirt than that 
of untidiness — over-population, 
aud frowsiness generally, per- 
fectly original and peculiarly its 
own. I wandered up and down 
and about the Coombe for hours, 
till 1 was hungry, thirsty, and 
tired, and 1 would strongly ad- 
vise all travellers in Ireland, all 
painters of still life and genre 
subjects, and lovers of the pictu- 
resque catholicity, by no means 
to omit a walk in the Coombe 
when they visit Dublin, the si- 
lence of the guide books and the 
ciceronl notwithstanding. Let 
me sce if I can, in my small 
way, recall a few of the odditics 
[ saw. 

First the old clothes. A man 
who has scen the Temple in 
Paris, and Rag-fair in London, 
is apt to imagine that. very little 
can astonish him in the cast-off 
garment line. Tet him come to 
the Coombe. This, its subsidia- 
ries, succursals, and tributaries, 
don’t teem but swarm, don’t 
swarm but burst, with old 
clothes. Here is ashop out of a 
hundred which is a mass of old 
clothes, so thickly sown, so deep- 
ly heaped, that the proprietor 
and proprictors, squatting amon 
them smoking their pipes, look 
like bundles of old clothes (they 
are little elsc) themselves, Every 
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imaginable article of male and|lost, or had stolen fromus. Dut 
female attire seems clustered to-jall cannot have gone this way. 
gether in this shop. The broken| Neither can we Wear a garment 
windows have old clothes stuffed|(be it ever so threadbare — 
into their shattered pancs; the|cver so tattered) but some ves- 
sleeping department of the estab-|tige, some remnant must remain 
lishment is walled off by a screen} (though 1 once knew an Irish 
of old gowns and petticoats; the| gentleman who was assured, and 
wind is excluded by old stockings | convincingly so by his valet, that 
thrust into chinks, and sleeve-;he had worn a favourite green 
less coats laid at the bottoms of|hunting-coat for which he made 
doors. There is a tattered shawl |inquiry — “clean out”). What, 
for a carpet, aud a fragment of|then, becomes of the old clothes? 
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some under-garment for a table- 
cloth; old clothes for counter- 
panes, old clothes for window 
curtains; the pockets of old 


This: they take unto themselves 
wings and fly away — to the 
Coombe. 

Yes, here they all are, and 


clothes (I shouldn’t wonder) for|you may see yourself retrospec- 


corner cup-boards. 
tals that sleep in the valley of 
dry bones seem to have left their 
garments here. All Jason’s army 
must have deposited their civi- 
lian’s costume or “mufti” in the 
Soombe, before they went into 
uniform, and took the dragon’s- 
tooth bounty — stay! another 
solution: thts is what becomes of 
our old clothes. How many 
jackets, pinafores, petticoats, 
tunics, skcleton-suits, tail coats, 
frock coats, pantaloons, waist- 
coats, pairs of boots and shoes, 
hats, caps, shirts, and stockings, 
have we had since we were chil- 


dren, and where are they now?! 


Has any man or woman a com- 
plete set of his or her wearing 
apparel] from his or her youth up- 
wards? If any such, let him or 
her stand forth! Some we may 


All the mor-| tively in a mirror of rags. Here 


is the black frock and black sash 
and broad-flapped hat with the 
black plume you wore for your 
father’s death. You wear these 
rags, ay! You wonder now 
whether you could ever have 
worn them, as much as when at 
five years old you marvelled why 
they were substituted for the 
glowing plaid merino and showy 
Leghorn purchased for you only 
three weeks before. Here are 
your first school-clothes, the 
marks of the wiped pen yet on 
cuff and collar, the whitened 
elbows attesting how doggedly 
you leant with them on the 
desk, over verbum persunale — 
the wrinkled arms, and frayed 
cuffs, and cracked scams, bear- 
ing witness how much too big 
you grew for that last jacket be- 


have given to our valets (such of/fore you were provided with a 


us a8 possess such retainers);;/new one. 


some we may have bartered, sold, 


Here is the tail coat 
you courted your first wife in; 
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here in dank sable tatters is the 
black suit you wore at her fune- 
ral; and herd is the blue body 
coat and fawn-coloured kersey- 
meres you made the second Mrs. 
Reader a happy woman in. Here 
is your schoolmaster’s grey duffel 
dressing-gown, the very sight of 
which throws a shudder through 
you, even now; your grand- 
_mother’s well remembered black 
satin (worn only on high days 
and holidays, and reposing du- 
ring the rest of the year in a dila- 
pidated piebald hair trunk like a 
quadrangular cow); your sister’s 
cashmere shawl you brought her 
after your first voyage, and in 
the centre of which Gyp the 
uppy bit a neat polygonal hole. 
dere are all the boots and shoes 
you ever wore — that have paced 
the deck, or plodded Cheapside, 
or tripped along chalked floors to 
merry tunes, or crawled through 
mud and mire up to high places, 
or shuffled about prison-yards, or 
faltered in docks, or stumbled in 
drawing-rooms, or kept the ‘pot 
a boiling,” or stood on the damp 
ground over the dampest clay be- 
side the dampest grave, while 
you peered down to see the last 
of kindred or of love. Oh man. 
man, go to the Coombe and 
learn! Strive not to read futurity, 
but con over that past which is 
surely spread out before you 
there in ragged leaves. Did the 
Teufelsdréck. of Carlyle’s Sar- 
tor Resartus ever come to the 
Coombe? If he live yet — and 
when will he die! —let him come. 
Seriously, (if among bizarre 
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and fantastic speculations a man 
can claim credit for seriousness) 
there is really and truly a cause 
for this extraordinary accumula- 
tion of old clothes not only in the 
Coombe, but in every back strect 
of Dublin. The Irish, from the 
peasantry even to the numerous 
class of petty shopkeepers and 
mechanics are, it is patent, al- 
most universal wearers of old 
clothes. At what season of na- 
tional depression, what climax of 
suffering and destitution they 
were first reduced to this degra- 
ding strait is yetto be discovered; 
but to this day, and in this day 
thousands of persons siete 
equals in England would disdain 
it) are content to wear second- 
hand garments — not only outer 
but inner and under. Again, the 
extraordinary exodus, which 
every year takes tens of thou- 
sands of Irishmen from their na- 
tive shores (principally to Ame- 


‘rica) creates an enormous de- 


mand for second-hand wearing 
apparel; for in the United States 
clothes are among the very dear- 
est articles of supply, and a 
newly arrived emigrant without 
money or without some ward- 
robe, however tattered, would 
soon have to go as Adam did. 
And again, many many hundreds 
of poor creatures (I have seen it 
and know it) are only enabled to 
eross from Dublin to Liverpool 
(even on the deck with the pigs 
and geese) at the sacrifice of a 
waistcoat, a shawl, or a coat sold 
for anything they will fetch. In 
like manner, in Liverpool, is 
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the passage-money to New York 
often completed, or the miserable 
stock of provisions cked out by 
the sale of such old clothes as 
can be spared. Thus a are 
pen of clothes barter and ex- 
change, sale, purchase, and re- 
sale, goes on in Ireland. Step 
into the many old clothes depots 
about Rag Fair, or the Clothes 
Exchange in London, and ask 
the dealer where the majority of 
his stock is to be exported to. 
He will tell you to lreland — 
for the Irish market. I dare say 
many gentlemen of the Irish press 
would vehemently deny this, and 
asserting that the Celt, their com- 
patriot, never condescends to 
wear anything but spick and span 
new broad-cloth, and denoun- 
cing my atrocious mendacity and 
gvencral Saxon brutality insinuate 
besides that I murdered Eliza 
Grimwood, fomented the Gun- 
powder Plot, and set the Thames 
on fire; but the Coombe is my 
evidence on the old clothes ques- 
tion, and I will stick to it. 
Diverging, temporarily, a little 


from the Goombe IJ enter Patrick ! 


Street, which leads to Patrick’s 
Close, and to the great Protestant 
Cathedral of St. Patrick. Patrick 
Strect is of the Coombe, Coom- 
bish. One side is occupied by 
an imposing manifestation of the 
old clothes interest, the other by 
a continuous line of stalls for the 
sale of butcher’s-meat and provi- 
sions in general —the stalls being 
overshadowed by projecting 
bulkheads prodigiously produc- 
tive of chiaro oscuro, picturesque- 
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ness, rottenness, and dinginess, 
This and the neighbourhood is 
the most ancient, raggedest, 
dirtiest, wretchedest part of Dub- 
lin’s proud city. 1 become sen- 
sible of the presence of incaleula- 
ble swarms of tattered children 
nearly all without shoes or stock- 
ings, and the average number of 
whose articles of dress varies 
from one and a half to two and 
three-eighths; likewise of a mul- 
tiplicity of grown-up females, 
also barefooted the elder 
ones astoundingly hideous, the 
younger ones not unfrequently 
exceedingly well-favoured, and 
for all their bare feet, modest 
and demure. The nen seem to 
carry the allowance of shoes for 
both sexes, exhibiting their lower 
extremities cased in huge shoes, 
which in heavy weather on heavy 
roads must make walking any- 
thing but a labour of love. I 
opine the men of all ages and the 
woinen of mature years are near- 
ly all smoking the national short- 
pipe, its top protected by a small 
leaden cupola, perforated, like 
#% miniature dish-cover with a 
hole in it. Aud I cannot fail to 
observe a salicnt and a melan- 
choly national peculiarity in men 
and women and children. They 
all crouch, or loll, or cower, or 
Jean on something somehow — 
on door-steps and counters, over 
chairs and window-sills. The 
climate is not sultry, it is not 
enervating; yethere they crouch, 
and cower, and loll and lean, 
with the same pervading, listless, 
wearied, blasé expression. The 
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first thing I saw on landing at! trough on wheels, and the vicinity 
Kingstown was a railway porter,! of its owner being announced by 
lounging with both elbows out-!a bell attached to a wire on the 
ee over a truck, with a horse’scollar. Lastly, all through 
thoroughly “used up” and lan-! Patrick Street and the Coombe, 
guid air; and I see scores of and Francis Street and the vici- 
counter-parts of him as I walk:nity, one corner of every outlet, 
along Patrick Street. sometimes both, are garnished 
You will say that a visit to any| with a grocer’s shop, and alsoa 
London or Anglo - provincial! tobacconist’s, and also a whisky 
district, colonised by trish, will}shop. The author of Lalla 
show you what I have been de-| Rookh and the Loves of the An- 
scribing; but there are sights! gels was born in such a shop. 
here, in addition, that you will} At the first cursory view, Dub- 
not sce out of Patrick Street and | lin seems very deficient in houses 
the Coombe. Groups of menandjof public entertainment. No 
children carrying ncatly-cut|swinging doors invite the passer 
sods of “turfs,” peat sods for/by — no glistening bars dazzle 
fuel, about for sale; little dusky | the toper’s eyes. He sees plenty 
shops, full of big white jugs and|of hotels and plenty of grocers, 
huge iron-hooped buckets and|but few what may be called pub- 
churns full of buttermilk; more! lic-houses. When, however, he 
pork and bacon and eggs within| has been a very few days in Dub- 
a few square yards than you/lin, he discovers that in almost 
would sce in some town-miles;jevery ‘hotel” (the Sackville 
open shops like coal-sheds, but|Street and aristocratic ones I ex- 
where, instead of coals, there/clude, of course) he may be pro- 
are piles on piles and sacks on|vided with refreshment as mo- 
sacks of potatoes, which the|derate as a “dandy” of punch, 
dealersare shovelling and carting|or modicum of whisky and hot 
about as though they really were| water, which costeth*twopence; 
closed, and to show the quality/or that in almost every shop 
of which for the behoof of cus-|where tea and coffee and sugar 
tomers there is, on a little tripod,/are sold, there also is sold the 
a plate of brown-jacketed mur-/enlivening beverage extolled by 
phies ready boiled and _ half-|poets but denounced by Father 
peeled; numerous stalls for the;Mathew, the “rale potheen,” 
sale of salt fish — cod and ling—| from a pennyworth up toagallon, 
for this is Friday, and the|which costeth eight shillings. 
Coombe, though hard by the|There are, I believe, some ex- 
cathedral close, is Catholic;|/cise and municipal regulations, 
sweep and dustman’s carts|limiting the drinking of whisky 
fosens slowly by — the cart ajon the premises, which prompt 
ong lowcontrivance likeahorsc-}some grocers of tender con- 
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sciences to provide back yards,}politan church of Dublin — the 
with back outlets, into which|Cathedral of St. Patrick. It isa 
customers accidentally stray to: vencrable majestic building —~ a 
drink their whisky, and find, asichaste and elegant example of 
accidentally, such waifs and/that most glorious period of 
strays as “materials,” z. e., hot; pointed Gothic architecture, the 
water, sugar, and lemons, under|close of the twelfth century. 
a water-butt, or what not; but,| Originally built, so itis said, b 
in general, there seems no dis-|/St. Patrick, the preseut church 
guise about the matter; and, in‘ dates from the year one thousand 
the dram-drinking line, the gro-ione hundred and ninety, when 
cery as plainly means whisky, as,’ John Comyn, Archbishop of Dub- 
in England, the Alton ale-house: lin, demolished the elder struc- 
means beer. ture. 

I turn into Bull Alley, a very) It is magnificent in conception 
narrow and filthy little bulk-j and detail, built in one uniform 
headed avenue of butchers’ stalls; style, with a glorious nave and 
— the very counterpart of ajtransept, a chapter-house and a 
street in Stamboul. I have but;lady chapel. The banners of 
time to notice that the butchers’|the Knights of St. Patrick hang 
wives and daughters are very;over the arches of the nave. 
rosy and comely looking — as all! There isa fine choir, and monu- 
butchers’ wives and daughters in! mental tombs, and cathedral ser- 
all climes and countries seem to'vice daily; but within and with- 
be — and make my escape as;out the whole fabric is in a 
soon as ever | can; for Bull Alley lamentable state of decay, and 
has anything but an agreeable'the feclings that come over one 
perfume, and there are puddles:in gazing on it are inexpressibly 
of blood between the uneven; melancholy. With its gray tower 
paving-stones, and should an!and noble proportions it domi- 
wnimal of the species from which’ nates the city; but it stands here 
Bull Alley derives its name be/an anomaly, a discrepancy, an al- 
disposed to manifest himself! most unused fane, unreverenced, 
therein (which 1 do not consider; unsympathised with, unhonour- 
unlikely), stung to frenzy by aed, disavowed, disliked. 
‘sense of injured merit,” Lwould| In St. Patrick’s Cathedral are 
rather (Bull Alley being but) the tombs of Dean Swift; of the 
contracted) be anywhere clse, so} woman who loved him so truly, 
wend my way into Patrick’s'and whom he used with such fan- 
Close, |tastic cruelty, the unfortunate 

Where, looming large in the: Stella (Mrs. Hester Johnson); of 
very midst of the old clothes,|Michael Tregury, Archbishop of 
dirt, bare feet, slaughter-houses, Dublin; of the famous Duke 
and whisky-shops, is the metro-;|Schomberg killed at the battle 
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of the Boyne in one thousand'and water in such apparent de- 
six hundred and ninety; and of/|testation—the Liffey being close 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork.|at hand, and a clear stream; and 
The noise and riot, and lumbering|why they should not live a little 
cars and waggons in the Coombe ess like pigs, and a little more 
will not wake them, though they | like human Bolige. 
may shake the chain near the 
ee table, from which 
hangs the cannon ball that dealt 
the death blow to General St. LODGED IN NEWGATE. 
Ruth at the battle of Aughrim, in| Porice Constable Keggs, when 
one thousand six hundred and/;he put his handuponmy shoulder 
nincty-one. Hie we back to the;and informed me that he had a 
Coombe. warrant for my apprehension, 
Pursuing my further researches | caused me to feel sick at heart. 
in this interesting district, I am;/In face and voice he seemed to 
struck by the apparently irre-|be the most repulsive of all mor- 
sistible liking that the Irish havc |tals. Imust go with him, he said, 
for hanging miscellaneous arti-|to Bow Lane station-house. 1 
cles, principally rags, from their! might go home for half-an-hour 
windows. Pantaloons, coats, and!and explain matters to my wife; 
body-linen, and textile odds and | but the night I must spend “‘lock- 
ends of every imaginable hue and;ed up.” As we went along he 
stage of raggedness flutter and/advised me — supposing | might 
dangle from poles and nails and/be deficient in tact or feeling — 
clothes lines from every window. | how I could best break the news, 
The effect in the Coombe and in|/so that the sudden blow should 
the numerous little vomitoria I|fall as lightly as it might upon 
have hinted at, adjoining it, is | her. I think when we got home 
pictorial, scenic, continental in|that, with an easy soothing nla 
the highest degree, but scarcely, | he really did help very effectively 
I should say conducive to interior | to sonifort her. 
comfort — a defect 1 have some-| At Bow Lane — the charge 
what largely observed in this|against me having been entered, 
aspect of the Picturesque, injand the contents of my pockets 
the course of my small travels.| entrusted to the inspector on duty 
Further, I confess my inability |for the night — I was locked up 
to discover why the male por-|in a cell containing only one 
tion of the Coombian population | other person —“ highly respecta- 
should monopolise the whole|ble” they told me. His snorin 
available stock of boots and|was not interrupted by the clas 
shoes and hose, to the detriment and rattle of doors, bolts, and 
of the ladies or Goombiane; why |keys upon my entrance; and, as 
they should appear to hold soap|he occupied the whole of the nar- 
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row bench, which was the only'iron cages, like the dens which 
available bed, I took my boots confine beasts of prey at the Zoo- 
off and walked up and down logical Gardens. Into one of 
throughout the night. A small.these he locked me. Other pri- 
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gas lamp in a niche at the top of:soners were brought afterwards 
the wall (lighting two cells at.into the cages, so that we soon 


_ once) enabled me to sce that he came to be rather closely packed. 
was a horny man who had done: A huge gas burner glared upon 
rough workinthe world. Towards us, and the place was very close; 
morning he awoke and saw me::but there was nothing in the air 
“ Halloa!” he cried; “what time half so unwholesome as the wan- 
did you come in?” ‘Between ; dering utterances, 

eleven and twelve.” “Drunk and “The voices and the shadows, 


riotous, or incapable?” ‘No,”! And images of voice ,” 
I replied. “Oh!” he said, “some 
heavy business p’raps. Well, 
I’m in for forgery.” 

Ile got up and walked up and 
down, and told me a wild story 


of his former life, to which I 


gladly listened as a break on 
my own painful meditations. 
eleven o’clock the officer came 
for me, and conveyed me in a 
cab (paid for with the money that 
had been found in my pockets) to 
the Mansion-house. | 

dark passage under the Police 
Court I was ushered mto an 
apartment like a vault, hghted 
with gas, though there was the 
bright noon of suinmer flooding 
all the streets outside. The vault 
was crowded with policemen in 
uniform, among whom there were 


also some officers in plain clothes, : 


and two or three minor officials 
of the court above. ‘The warder 


of the place — a thoroughly. 


kind-hearted man, dangling a 
huge bunch of bright keys upon 
his finger — led me down a pas- 
sage to the left into a corridor, 
along the walls of: which were 


Household Words. XXI. 


At 


trough the’ 


which filled my ears with the 


knowledge that I was among 
‘people morally degraded. 


Qld 
offenders winked their recogni- 


tions to cach other; ncn — self- 


occupied, as is the way with all 
the ignorant — talked of them- 
selves to their neighbours; dis- 
cussed crime as a calling, and 
their chances of escape, or the 
character of their several convic- 


‘tions, as a set of farmers might 


discuss their prospects for the 
harvest, only with less decorum 


and more inirth — a very ugly 


mirth. Levity was the prevailing 
habit. A quiet-looking hoy asked 
in a meek voice, as the warder 
vassed him, “Oh, if you please, 
bir, might [have alittle drop of 


water?” Everybody was at. once 


struck with intense thirst, and 
the joke was relished all the more 
as there was only one tin can to 
supply the whole, It was handed 
round, and every one praised the 
ale, declared it was in prime con- 
dition; some additig that they 
would “tick it up this time,” but 
that the next time they happened 
17 
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to be passing they would be sure 
to callin and rub off the score. 
My solicitor having comedown 
we held a conference. He told 
me that, although — as it was in 
due time shown — I had bcen ac- 
cused of a grave crime hastily 
and in error, he should apply for 
a remand; for he would beunable 
to meet the charges against me 
effectually at once. I expected 
immediate liberation on bail; 
and, as] dreaded no stain upon 
my character, considered that 
my trouble was already over. Af- 
ter the magistrate had taken his 
seat, and the forms proper on 
opening the court had been com- 
pleted, the various officers came 
down, ready each at the fit time 
to uncage his “cases.” Mine was 
the second case called. I followed 
Mr. Keggs up an extremely nar- 
row staircase; and, waiting at 
the top of it fora minute or two, 
saw that a trap-door was raised 
over my head, through which 1 
was to be wound up, likea stage 
ghost, and quite as pale. I made 
my first appearance as a prisoner 
in the dock, and stood before 
the robes and chains of City 
magistrates. My mouth was dry, 
and I felt faint. “I scarcely heard 
the case. I saw, as through a 
mist, a witness at the witness’s 
rail. I heard persons on my right 
and left speaking loudly, as it 
seemed, against me; and a quiet, 
resolute voice, which seemed to 
speak on my behalf. In my con- 
fusion I could not tell to what 
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Bench: “Well, if all parties are 
agreed, I see no reason for not 
granting it. Let the case be re- 
manded until this day fortnight.” 

Then my thoughts dwelt upon 
the prospect of immediate deli- 
verance. There was morc talking, 
and whispering, and consulting’ 
on my right hand. Every man 
engaged in it was irksome to me, 
for prolonging my detention as 
the mark for a vague crowd of 
staring eyes. The voice from the 
Bench was again audible to me: 
““Qh, decidedly not. I cannot 
think of accepting bail. Bail is 
out of the question.” 

Before 1 had attached a mean- 
ing to the words the trap was 
raised, and I was being hurried 
down the narrow staircase. Ina 
minute or two I was again locked 
up in the den with my old com- 
panions, who received me with a 
simultancous pull of long, com- 
miserative faces, meant to be 
comical, 

“You can have a cab if you 
like” — of course, out of my own 
funds — “instead of going with 
the rest,” said Mr. Keggs. 

‘But where am Il to go to?” [ 
asked in bewilderment. ‘ Where 
is Mr. Bartle, my solicitor?” 

“Mr. Bartle will be down to 
speak to you directly.” 

* And then?” 

“Why, then you must go to 
Newgate.” 

I was taken to Newgate in a 
cab. In the entrance-hall of that 
dark building I was officially de- 


end the proceedings tended, until|livered over to the warden; who, 
I caught the words from the|with a cheery comfortable face, 
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suggested thoughts rather of 
warden pie than gruel. 

‘¢Prisoner on remand,” said 
Mr. Keggs, handing to him the 
committal from the Mansion- 
house. 

Having asked me a few ques- 
tions formally, to satisfy himself 
that l was the person specified in 
the document, and having in- 
quired whether I had anything in 
my pockets, he shouted once or 
twice to some one who was slow 
to come out of the innermost re- 
cesses of the place. Lis voice 
echoed among the labyrinth of 
passages, beating itself against 
the thick stone walls, uutil an- 
other voice came echoing an an- 
swer toit. Ina short time a man 
appeared behind the massive iron 
gate, and threw it open with a 
heavy sound, terrible to one who 
had not been seared before by 
anything more wretched than an 
unoiled bedroom hinge. ‘TLere’s 
one for the remand ward,” said 
the warden. ‘Very well,” said 
the man, who was in no good 
temper. “Coine this way.” ] 
shook hands with the officer, and 
felt, when he departed, as if ] 
had lost a valued friend. He 
would mect me, he said, at. the 
Mansion-house, punetually on 
the appointed day; talking of it 
as genially as if 1t were a dinner 
appointment. Then, as admi- 
nistrator of my funds, he gave 
to the warden sixpence where- 
with to buy for me postage 
stamps, and left me to make my- 
self at home in Newgate. 

Strong and stony as the prison 
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scems to passers by, it looks 
much stonier and stronger to the 
men who enter it. The multipli- 
city of heavy walls, of iron gates 
and doorways; of huge locks, of 
bolts, spikes and bars of every 
imaginable shape and size, make 
of the place a very nightmare 
dungeon. I followed the grulf 
under-warden, through some 
dark and chilly vaulted passages, 
now turning to the right, now to 
the left. We crossed a large hall, 
in the centre of which is a glass 
room for the use of prisoners 
when they are giving instructions 
to their lawyers. When it is 
so used, a prison ofticer walks 
round and round it, seeing all 
that may take place within, but 
hearing nothing. Ju another pus- 
sage was a small recess, in which 
three or four under-wardens in 
their regulation uniform were 
dining. One vacant seat, witha 
half emptied plate before it, let 
me know why my guide was not 
ina good humour. Had | arrived 
ten minutes later, he would have 
been, I do not doubt, in an ex- 
ecllent humour. Still following, 
1 was led into another large re- 
cess or chamber, on one side of 
which was a huge boiler with a 
furnace glowing under it, and on 
another side a large stone bath. 
On the third wall there were a 
couple of round towels on a 
rolicr, with a wooden bench 
beneath them. “Stop,” cried the 
warden, ‘take your clothes off.” 
[ hesitated. “Take off your 
clothes, do you hear?” My clothes 
were soon laid on the bench, and 
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a hot bath filled, and I went in. 
The officer had then his oppor- 
tunity of taking up my gar- 
ments one by one, searching their 
pockets and their linings, feeling 
them about and holding them 
against the light. My boots ap- 
peared to be especially suspi- 
cious. After he had put his hands 
into them, he thumped them 
violently on the stone floor; but 
there rolled nothing out. Having 
bathed, I was led down another 
passage, at the end of which 
were two gratings of Iron bars, 
closely woven over with wire- 
work, distant about two feet from 
each other. Unlocking both he 
pushed me through, and started 
me up two or three steps into a 
square court-yard, where there 
was a@ man walking to and fro 
very violently. After shouting 
“One in!” he locked the two 
gratings, and retreated rapidly in 
the direction of his dinner. An- 
other warden with a bunch of keys 
came fromagloomy building that 
formed one side of the court.“Go 
up,” he said to the pedestrian; 
who disappeared up a staircase 
instantly. 

“Where are you from?” the 
jailor asked me, and “ What are 
you here for?” Being replied to 
on these points, he said shortly, 
“Come this way.” He led up the 
dark stone staircase to a corridor 
with cells on one side, having 
iron doors to them a foot or morc 
in thickness. One of those cells 
was to be mine. Venturing as ] 
went in to ask ‘Whether I might 
be allowed to walk in the yard 
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when I pleased?” he answered 
sharply, ‘You'll just please to 
walk where and when you're 
told.” He slammed the door, 
bolted it, locked it, and pad- 
locked it. 

The ccll was about eight feet 

by four, lighted by a loophole 
above eye-level. It contained, 
besides an iron bedstead with a 
straw mattrass and two coarse 
rugs upon it, an uncomfortable 
stool and a slanting reading-desk 
fastened to the wall, on which 
were a Lible, a prayer-book, and 
hymn-book. Alone for the first 
time since my apprehension, 1 
stretched myself upon the bed; 
and, with my hands over my 
eyes endeavoured to collect my 
thoughts. J was soon aroused by 
the undoing of bolts and bars 
below, while a stentorian voice 
shouted from the yard, “All — 
down!” 1 heard the cell doors 
being opened in the corridor; 
and, in due turn mine was flung 
open, and the jailor looked in. 
The impression my body had left 
upon the rugs enraged him dread- 
fully. “What,” he cricd, almost 
in ascream, *“‘you’ve been a lying 
on that ’ere bed, have you! You 
ijust let me catch you on it again 
till night, that’s all!” 

“Oh,” I said soothingly, “I 

| didn’t know. Now that 1 do Siow 
E will not lie down again.” 

“If I find you on it again I'll 
have you up before the governor 
or stop your supper, That’s all. 
Go down.” 

In the yard I found nine fellow 
“remands;” two or three of them 
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well dressed, the others ragged. 
‘Those who were near me asked 
particulars about myself, and 
were communicative about them- 
selves. We fell into linc. An iron 
gate was unbolted, and at the 
same time there was a cry of 
“Hats off!” The governor ap- 
peared, with the head warden 
and a small pet spaniel. “Have 
any of you anything to say to the 
governor?” asked the warden. 
The governor himself repeated 
the question, and at the same 
time looked at us critically. 
There was silence, and the go- 
vernor departed. We returned 
then to our cells; and, for the 
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prisoners invited to drink from a 
bucket of water, by the help of a 
little can. Chains, padlocks, and 
additional bolts noisily adjusted, 
nade all safe for the night; and, 
when the work of fastening was 
finished, the head warden came 
through the silence with a mea- 
sured tread, and, raising a little 
peephole in each door, bade 
‘“(;00d night” to cach prisoner; 
awaiting a reply, in order that 
he might report to the governor 
that all was well. Until six in the 
morning all was quict. 

The sounds of keys and bolts 
aroused me in the morning. J had 
some expericnee of soldiers’ beds 


rest of the afternoon I remained j/and how they arc made; and the 
undisturbed, except by the clock | Newgate beds are of the barrack 
of St. Sepulchre’s and the ocea-|character. Hearing my neigh- 
sional shout of “One in;” which} bours who had made their beds 
letinc know that time as it passed| up clumsily sharply admonished, 
on never found Newgate idle. 1 packed mine up inmilitary style 

Almost simultaneously with| before the jailor came to me. He 
the striking of five from St. Se-|looked surprised and _ gratified. 
pulehre’s, 1 heard the shout of|'The order being Go below and 
“Gruel!” followed by a clink of|wash,” I obeyed it, and washed 
cans and spoons. y cell wasj|with the help of a bucket at the 
unbolted, and there was handed | cistern tap in the yard and a very 
in to me a tin of smoking gruel,|small picce of soap, finishing off 
and a piece of dry bread. I am|with atowel that had been made 
not syucamish, but I could not|/very damp by having gone the 
eat it. I knew that my wife with{/rounds before I took my turn at 


our home walls about her felt 
more desolate than 1. I left my 
grucl and my bread, after a vain 





it. When I came back, the jailor 
— who had not lived down his 
admiration of my bed-making — 


struggle to eat them. In a short) took me toa cell not far from my 
time the jailor came and took}own and bade me teach that 
away the can, ordering me down |shiftless Bilson how to make up 
for a half hour’s walk in the yard.|a bed, exhorting Bilson at the 

Just before locking up for the|same time to heed the lesson. 
night at eight o'clock, the cell| Bilson of course introduced him- 
doors were again opened and the|self to me with the questions 
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‘When are you going up?” 
‘What are Goa i for?” Be. 
which supply to Newgate pri- 
soners such a topic as the wea- 
ther is, to men out in the free air. 

I was glad to get with my gruel 
and bread, at half-past seven, 
the information that if, when my 
friends came to see me, they left 
any money with the porter at the 
gate I might buy myself provi- 
sions out of it. Of course there 
were restrictions. Cold beef and 
mutton were admissible, pork 
and veal were excluded. 1 could 
be allowed a little butter or 
eheese, but not eggs and not 
bacon. There isa person, I was 
told, just outside the gates who 
regularly supplies prisoners in 
Newgate for whom the door- 
keeper has funds in trust, with 
the regulation comforts, inclu- 
ding coffee and rolls in the morn- 
ing, tea and toast in the after- 
noon. There was incidental re- 
laxation also, as J] found, con- 
nected with this arrangement, 
All those who are victualled by 
this worthy man are allowed to 
leave their cells and to go into 
the corridor where he serves out 
prison luxuries. Then for a mi- 
nute or two rapid conversation 
could take place among us; but, 
if it were protracted half a mi- 
nute beyond the time sufficient 
for the drawing of our allotted 
yortions, the stern voice of the 
jailor waiting to lock up again 
made us run like rats into our 
holes. 

It being the first day of my re- 
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visit from the doctor, who made 
diligent inquiry on the subject of 
my health. Soon afterwards I 
was sent down, with all the 
others who had come in on the 
orevious day, to see the Ordinary 
in the vestry. Through an intri- 
cate stone labyrinth, by aid of 
numerous directions shouted out 
by the warden, we found our way 
into the comfortably furnished 
chamber at the foot of the chapel 
stairs. ‘The Ordinary sat in a 
ae easy chairat a table covered 
with papers, and he was backed 
by a large book-ecase, on the top 
of which were proper Newgate 
ornaments, consisting of casts 
of the features of men who had 
been hanged. I found him kind 
and gentle. Ie interrogated me 
as to the charge which was en- 
tered in a book before him; con- 
versed with and advised me fora 
few minutes in a considerate and 
humane way, and sent me back 
with a pamphlet which he con- 
sidered suitable to my condition. 
It was entitled A Warning of Ad- 
vice to Young Men in the Metro- 
polis. 

In the exercise yard I found all 
the remanded prisoners turning 
out for chapel parade. There was 
a gentlemanly young man who 
possessed a clothes brush which 
all — down to the most ragged — 
were solicitous to borrow. ‘The 
desire was for something to do, 
and there were great brushings. 
That young man had been in the 
remand department for three 
months or more, on suspicion of 


sidence in Newgate, l received aj having been implicated in a bank 
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robbery. He went out at last 
with a clear character, the police 
having in his case been.on a false 
scent. for even police sometimes 
err. There was a showy foreigner 
anxious that I should tell him ~ 
as ] was a newcomer — what the 
public thought about his chances 
of acquittal. There were some 
boys accused of larcenies, per- 
verting the light-heartedness of 
childhood into a play of wretched 
mockeries and jokes, not checked 
by the authoritative “Keep quiet 
you there, won't you;” but 
grestly promoted by the smile 
intowhich nowand then the jailor 
was betrayed. 

The part of Newgate chapel 
set aside for the congregation 
differs of course in its planning 
from any church or chapel used 
by people who have liberty to 
come and go. There are only 
four pews, separate and far 
apart. One is for the governor, 
one for the head warden or de- 
puty governor, and the other 
two, onein cach gallery, for the 
sheriffs or City authoritics who 
came at special times: on con- 
demned sermon Sundays for 
example. We were marched 
across the chapel to the cage set 
apart for remands; which is in 
lone contact with the governor's 
pew, and | observed that the 
jailor so formed the line of our 
procession every morning that 
the well-dressed men of our 
party wore placed nearest to the 
dignitary. A black veil from the 
eclling hung before the gallery 
above us and concealed the fe- 
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male prisoners. The locks of our 
cage having been fastened, and 
our jailor having seated himself 
so as to command a full view of 
all who were in his charge, the 
convicts in their grey suits were 
marshalled into a eage opposite 
to ours. When they had been 
locked up, some other prisoners 
were ie into the body of 
the erie and ranged upon 
forms. There came a fine-looking 
old man who walked with an air 
of great consequence to 4 seat at 
the communion rails. He proved 
to have been a prisoner for some 
years past, a collector of taxes 
who had pocketed the public 
money. We were all so well clas- 
sified in chapel that remands be- 
fore committal, committals await- 
ing trial, convicted and sentenced 
prisoners could at a glance be 
distinguished from each other by 
the governor or chaplain. 

pe and clerk being in 
their places, the governorentered 
his pew; a prison bird sitting be- 
hind me, wanted to know whe- 
ther he had his boots on? Yes, 
he had. “Then,” said the whis- 
perer, “he'll visit us after this. 
When he is not going over jail 
till afternoon and keeps to him- 
self all morning, he always comes 
to chapel in his slippers. I’ve 
not been here a dozen times for 
nothing, I can tell you.” After 
prayers and psalms we had a ser- 
mon on the lesson of the day, in 
which we were not specially ad- 
dressed as sinners, but as dear 
brethren who were to avoid sin. 
1 was struck by the force which 
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the whole body of prisoners 
threw into hymn singing; the 
jailors led, and there was scarce- 
ly a prisoner who did not take 
the opportunity to use his lungs. 
The lynne were really well 
sung, but my experience among 
the denizens of Newgate made 
me feel vexed at the oleae 
of adoration so expressed. And 
yet, what would one have? [ven 
such shows may lead the way to 
something more substantial. 
After chapel service, we were 
marched back to our wards: J 
with the new arrivals being first 
taken to the governor’s office and 
paraded there before the door, 
near the great entrance gate. 
We were called in one by oue, 
and found the governor sitting 
on the table, having a warder be- 
fore him with writing materials, 
and a book in which he wrote 
what was dictated to him. Look- 
ing steadfastly at me, the great 
authority over us rapidly dictated 


the description of ny person: 
‘Light — grey — small — short 


— no distinguishing:” the last 
words, I suppose, meant that J 
had no mark upon me by which 
1 might be at once identified. 
‘What are you charged with?” 
“Ever in gaol before?” Then 1 
was measured by the standard 
rule, (Lf had before been mea- 
sured in the station-house,) and 
dismissed by the governor with a 
sharp reproof to the warden for 
having brought me before him in 
a highly improper state (1 had a 
two days’ beard). Hewasto secat 
once and have me cleanly shaved. 
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Next followed the “ninety mi- — 
nutes” which to me were ail the 
day. I had been locked up enly a 
short time when I was unbarred 
and ordered to “the grate,” at 
which I had been left by the first 
warden yesterday. It was the 
place for seeing visitors, and 
there I found my wife. The 
comfort and quiet of the other 
prisoners and prisoners’ friends, 
who formed two close files oppo- 
site each other with the space 
between the two gratings parting 
them, was disturbed that morn- 
ing. My dear wife cricd loudly 
the whole time. The head warden 
‘ame to her, and with a kindness 
not to be forgotten, begged her 
‘not to take on so, it would be 
all right.” Then he brought her 
a form to sit-upon, telling her she 
would find it tiresome work to 
stand an hour and an half on the 
cold stones. When the two gates 
were opened that the bundles 
brought by visitors might be 
erie in, he made her advance 
1alf-way throuzh, that she might 
shake hands with me. His heart 
was not of Newgate stone. 

Indeed, I found that while 
there was a great deal, especially 
wnoug the under-wardens, of the 
roughness that they considered 
necessary to disciplinc, there 
was no lack of a right human 
feeling anywhere. The hour and 
half of interview at the grate, 
from half-past ten to twelve for 
female relatives and friends, and 
the hour from one to two o'clock 
for male friends, were always full 
of noticeable scenes, that on the 
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whole were to the credit of the 
people concerned in them. eee 
one visitor was allowed to each 
prisoner at a time; and, con- 


sidering the pressure for front 


places, that was a fair rule. 
the grate, prisoners ofevery prade 
jostied one another vigorously, 
and the confusion of tongues was 
terrible. Some visitors were sad, 
and came weeping or dejected; 
others, at home in Newgate, 
sought to encourage their caged 
aequaintances with rude fun. The 
turnkey of the ward favoured us 
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that cat’s noise here, you Sir!” 
The next morning he told me that 
he had expected his brother; buat 
that nobody had been to see him. 
He wanted to see his brother very 
That afternoon while I 
wasatthe grate talking toa friend, 
a scdate-looking, sanctimonious, 
well-dressed man aniived. It was 
the expeeted brother. Ue did 
not appear much affected, and 
addressed lis repentant relative 
ina way that made the turnkey 
stare, ‘The turnkey always came 
to have a thorough look at a new 
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“Well, Sir,” said the 
with} good brother, ‘so here you are, 
adding a con-jaud here of course you shall 
tribution of  good-humoured|remain. IT have just come; not 
turnkey jokes. It was worthy of} because you sent for me, but to 
observation, that although there |say that none of the family will 
might be tears seen and regrets|have anything to do with you.” 
heard, no wife ever reproached! The castaway had no answer, for 
her husband, no mother her son, he was groaning and lamenting; 
no sister her brother. It was not|but the turnkey shouted after 
the time for admonition, theirjthe righteous one as he was 
hearts knew. With one excep-|departing, “Tsay, Sir, you must 
tion the same right feeling was/send him a clean shirt and a 
shown by the men. collar, and a bit of a hairbrush. 
A young man guilty of a small; And 7 tell you what, he don’t 
embezzlemcut, who had given'relish his gruel; so just you leave 
himself into custody, had beenja shilling at the gate to get him 
brought into Newgate a day or|something better.” 
two after iny arrival, and made| The brother was exasperated 
all night such dreadful lamenta-| at the impudent demand. “ Prison 
tions in his cell, that at chapel fare,” hereplicd, “is good enough 
parade we all had to compare for him, too good for him. I'l 
notes about our broken slumbers. seud the other things, if you 
He was walking up and down the: assure me I can have them back 
yard with his Pie buricd in his; when he is sentenced. And mark 
hands; and, at chapel, groaned me, brother,” he said, turning 
so much before the arrival of the: with fierce deliberation on his old 
Ordinary, that the warden sung'home play-fellow, “if by any 
out “ Youhad better, I think, stop | chance you should escape punish- 
1 


sometimes with his company and | visitor. 
exchanged — recognitions 
familiar people; 
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ment, don’t come near any of us. 
We'll have nothing to do wit): 
you. The sooner you get out of 
the way the better.” Shouldering 
his umbrella he marched off, and 
the turnkey speaking for the first 
time gently to the youth, said. 
‘Come now! up to your cell, 
there ’s a good fellow! You 
wanted to see your brother. Now 
Lhope you’re satisfied.” 

The chicf event of the after- 
noon in Newgate, next to the 
constitutional walk in the yard, 
is being locked up in a large cell 
on the basement story with pen, 
ink, and paper. There we wrote 
letters which a turnkey saw us 
sign and marked with his initials; 
they were then taken to be read 
by the authorities before they 
were posted. Sometimes I was 
locked up with one of the many 
prisoners who could not write, or 
even dictate sensibly; but such 
men never would allow that it was 
possible to make their meaning 
clearer than they made it, by 
another than their own appointed 
form of words. 

When being escorted through 
the passages to the glass-room 
for interviews with my solicitor, ] 
used often to mcet a mancarrying 
wine bottles in a basket, and 
wondered who it was that had so 
large a traffic to and from his 
cellar. I found out that the bot- 
tles contained black draught and 
physic for the prisoners, and then 
my interest abated. 

At last the morning came on 
which I was to be again taken to 
the Mansion-house. Before break- 
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fast, I was got up for the event 
like a school-boy who is wanted 
in the parlour. As I had never 
shown any symptoms of a desire 
to defeat the ends of justice, I 
had been trusted with my razor, 
and allowed to shave myself. 
The warder, however, lounged 
against one of the window-sills 
in the yard aE barber’s shop) 
the while, indulging in gruff but 
well-neant remarks on the young 
inen who had come under his care. 
Jn this particular morning he was 
more than usually chatty. “Ah! 
[ have known some first-rate men 
in here; and enjoy themselves 
very much, they ‘did. Poor 
fellows; all their troubles com- 
menced when they left here. 
That ’s the time — you ll find 
that when you get out. very 
man that looks at you a little 
harder than usual in the streets 
you'll think knows you have 
been in Newgate. You'll think 
every one knows where you ’ve 
come from; and, sure cnough, 
it’s wonderful what a sight of 
peor do find it out.” He ended 
by hoping he should not sec me 
back again in Newgate. 

Soon after morning chapel 
there was a cry heard of ‘Send 
down them remands!” I was 
taken down with half-a-dozen 
others, and paraded in line 
waiting for the van. When all 
was ready we were led through 
the long dark passage to the 
entrance-hall. The warden at 
the gate, having seen that we 
were the right persons to go out, 
required me to enter my name in 
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his account-book as an acquittal|dcpartment. I have told my tale 
for his disbursements in the/simply as so much experience, 
character of steward to my funds. | and ae no desire or talent 
The great iron gate then swung/for constructing any theories 
upon its hinges, and we passed to|upon it. 
the van one by one through a lane 
of SuTOus observers. 5 

The van contained scparate Ha wee , 
cabins, with swing shutters to A DIGGER'S DIARY. 
the doors fastened by buttons, IN OCCASIONAL CHAPTERS. 
and all opening into the central} September Tih. — So, here we 
passage. A young man, “very/are at last, in sight of Australia. 
faint,” requested that his shutter| That faint grey something, seen 
might be leftopen. “Yes,” said; through the worst of weather, we 
the sergeant — “then you'll bejare told is Cape Otway. What a 
all talking, you will.” — “O no|time we have had of it these last 
indeed, Sir, we won't, I assure|three weeks. It is all over with 
you. Do let me have it open ifjmy Diary, as indeed it has very 
you please, Sir.” The plaintive|nearly been all over with every- 
tone prevailed; and, after the) thing else in the Rodneyrig, ever 
van door was locked, the young|since we passed the little black 
man, putting out his arm,/rocky islands of St. Paul’s and 
unbuttoned the other shutters,|Amsterdam. If I ever again take 
and a romp. began. Jokes;to keeping a journal, it must be 
were bandied, arrangements and jon the plan of no-plan — I mean 
appointments made in the event/of no sort of regularity as to the 
of release, and the great game | intervals. 
was for each to lie in wait watch-| The condition of our cabin — 
ing the other shutters, and bejour berths — every cabin, and 
ready to box the ears of any|every berth in the ‘tween decks 
one who popped his head out.}no tongue can tell. All washed 
In that spirit of levity young and{out, and everything left, not 
old men, accused of grave offen-|high and dry, but moist, rotten, 
ces, went to trial. At the Man-; broken, trodden up, strewn about, 
sion-house the hand of Mr.Keggs|and turned to rags and slush. 
appeared at the van door ready,The- grand summit of all our 
to help me down. That amiable} sea-disasters we reached on the 
friend bade me good day, and/10th inst. — was it the 10th or 
took me to the cage again. ithe 9th, or the 7th? — oh, I forget, 

I did not reappear in Newgate |but it topped everything. We 
to add to my experience a know-;had gone to bed during gales 
ledge of the kind of life led by!and got up in the morning to find 
committed prisoners or others!a storm, to say none of any 
in a lower deep — the convictjof the roaring hours between, 


ed 
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for some time; but one day wejloose articles of every descrip- 
had a hurricane that never ceased | tion, with boxes, jars, and tubs, 
for a minute, so that when it grew/and kegs and cabin furniture 
dark we all fairly turned into our, bursting away from their fasten- 
berths to avoid being knocked jings, through cabin doors, and 
and battered to piecesagainst the bringing many cabin doors and 
ship and each other, and there’ panels along with them, together 
we all lay wide awake, listening! with the heavy crashing Bate: 
to the various effects — such as|way ladders—in once tremendous 
roars, howls, hisses, gushes,/avalanche, cataract, and chaos, 
ercaks, clanks, shricks, flaps and /like the total destruction and end 
Hanks, rumbles and falls, andjof all things. It was so sudden, 
sudden shocks, with the steady, |so complete, so far execeding all 
monotonous, vibrating drone of|we had previously experienced, 
the mighty wind holding on! put together, that it produced for 
through all, without intermission.!a second or two a dead silence. 
This lasted in all its foree|The suspense was momentary, 
through the night, till from) for out of that silence there arose 
sheer exhaustion by attending!one loud, unanimous, sponta- 
to it I dropped off to sleep./neous, simultaneous huzza! from 
Sometime between twelve and|nearly every cabin iu the ’tween 
two | awoke with a start, causedidecks, just as though we had 
by a loud and violent booming|reccived the first broadside of an 
blow, followed by a rush of/enemy on going into action. This 
water, which came dashing down |is literally true. I felt proud of 
the main hatchway, and Hooding|my countrymen. Most of us on 
all the tween decks, every cabin|our first voyage too. Certainly 
inclusive. A lurch instantly fol-|we English were meant to be a 
lowed, which sent all the water) nation of sailors. 

swosh over to the other side of} LOik.— The foulest weather of 
the ship, but this seemed only|the whole voyage was in the In- 
done to give a more vehement|dian Ocean, when we were first 
impulse to the counter-lurch on/|nearly abreast of Cape Lewin, off 
our side, the roll of which went to/the imvisible Australian coast. 
such an extent lower and lower! Our boas’n said he had been out 
that I thought this tine at last we| here fourteen times, and always 
must go clean over, and while}hada storm off this coast. ‘The 
_the result was yet suspended inj|boas’n a first-rate sailor. Had 
the darkness, down caine rush-|two holes, and one long rent in 
ing to our low-sunken side anjhis blue trowsers — the largest 
axalanche of all the moveable] patched withagreat canvas heart, 
“antents of the entire ’tween|the next with an anchor cutout in 
decks — cooking tins andj{leather — and the long rent was 
crockery, washing things, all|covered with a Turkish scymetar, 
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also of canvas. But here we were 
at last nearing the “Heads,” and 
I did not care how soon I lost 
sight of all these petty objects 
and interests of the stupid old 
Rodneyrig. Took pilot on board. 
Srowd surrounded him with eager 
looks and questions. Pilot said 
grufly at once, “All right as to 
the gold — now, I won’t answer 
another question. Haul up the 
mainsail!” 

11th. — Hobson’s Bay. Who 
would have expected to see so 
many ships? Could not help 
feeling a momentary alarm, lest 
all the gold should have been 
pickedup. But the ships looked 
all empty, deserted, as we passed. 
In one there seemed to be nobody 
but the captain, who was leaning 
disconsolately over the side. 
Others showed no signs of life at 
all. On this deck perhaps a boy, 
or that a dog, but generally no 
moving thing at all. Felt that if 
the gold had been picked up ever 
so extensively, atleast it had not 
been carried away. 

A row on deck between pas- 
sengers and Captain Pennysage. 
Hobson’s Bay was not Melbourne 
— yet hedeclared he hadnomore 
to do with us now, and that we 
must get ashore in boats, how 
we could, at our own expense. 
We learnt from the pilot that the 
charges of boatmen for pas- 
sengers and baggage ashore, 
were most exorbitant, and no 
help for it. How we raged at the 
captain! We all execrated Salt- 
ash and Pincher! 

13th. — Thirty shillings for 
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every forty cubic feet of luggage 
by the steam-tug that took us 
ashore, measured hy their own 
off-hand men, besides paying for 
our own passage. Nobody with 
all his luggage, so that we had 
this to go through several times. 
Steam-tug calling at all manner 
of vessels by the way, round 
wbout and in and ont, made it 
dark when we were landed on the 
wharf. Ina few minutes, to our 
sturprise and dismay, the air be- 
‘ane dark — it was night, and the 
rain began to fall heavily. Rain 
had fallen before in the day, and 
ub under foot was mud and slush. 
Most of their higgage all the pas- 
sengers had to carry or drag 
ashore themselves; the rest, ex- 
cepting what was carelessly lett 
hehind by the sailors of the tug, 
was bundled after us, pell mell. 
Cattle would never have been put 
ashore im so reckless a manner. 
There was not a single lamp on 
the wharf, nor even the tempo- 
rary help of a lanthorn. Boxes, 
bales, cases, fragments of ma- 
chinery, bundles of diggers’ tools, 
merchandise of all sorts bursting 
from their confines and being 
trampled into the mud, men, 
women, large families, with the 
children all erying, now a dog 
running between your legs, now 
you running up against a horse 
who had also lost his master, and 
all this in a strange place, in the 
rain and dark, and nobody know- 
ing anything you wanted to know, 
but retorting precisely your own 
question in a wild tone — espe- 


cially “Which is the way to the 
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town?” — “Where can we get 
lodgings for the night?” — “ What 
on earth is to become of our lug- 
gage?” Arrowsmith, by agree- 
ment, had rushed ashore directly 
we touched the edge of the whart, 
to 0 up to Melbourne and tr 
and find lodgings for us, which 
we knew must be no easy matter. 
Thad lost Waits in the scramble 
and confusion. J saw no more of 
either of them all night. In the 
miserable company of some forty 
or fifty passengers by the Rodney- 
rig, and another ship that had just 
sent a cargo of forlorn wretches 
ashore, I passed the whole night 
on the wharf, standing with my 
back againsta large packing case, 
and occasionally lying with my 
hand and clbows upon it indul- 
ging in no very lively train of re- 

ection. I was very wet and cold 
of course, but not so cold as ] 
had fancicd I should be. About. 
daybreak IL discerned a large 
rusty boiler of a stcam engine 
(one of the numerous picces of 
machinery which for want of 
cranes, or other apparatus, be- 
sides labourers, had been left, as 
I subsequently found, to rot on 
tho ee and into this boiler | 
crept, aud coiling myselfas nearly 
into a ball as J could, gave a sigh, 
and went to sleep. 

24th. — Horrible bad cold, aches 
in every joint of my bones, more 
rain, wandering about on the 
wharf searching for our luggage, 
with no breakfast, everybody 
rushing to and fro in a scramble, 
and nobody able to answer any 
question, or refusing to listen a 
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moment. About nine o’clock, 
the sun came out bright and hot. 
Saw Arrowsmith hurrying along 
covered with mud, and followed 
by Waits with a bloody nose and 
one of the skirts of his coat hang- 
ing inshreds. They would answer 
no questions, but cried out, “The 
luggage! all the things!” Oh 
what ajob itwas! They accuse 
me of deserting the luggage, it 
was they who had deserted me! 
Found most of it, and in a pretty 
pickle. We had to carry it our- 
selves up to the town, with the 
exception of a large heavy chest 
of Arrowsmith’s which we left at. 
an old shackety shed of planks 
and dirty canvas called a “store,” 
for which he was to pay ten shil- 
lings “entrance,” and half-a- 
crown a week. 

Went to a one-storied, yellow- 
oehred, impudently squalid place 
in Flinders Lane, a sort of, gin- 
shop, beer-shop, lodging-housc, 
cating-house, and coftec- shop 
all in one, where they also sold 
potatoes, tin-pans, and oats, 
outside at a stall, and bought 
gold to any amount. Here (our 
luggage being bundled into a 
muddy yard at the back, where 
there was alrcady a chaos of 
boxes, bundles, and rubbish) 
we got some very muddy coffee, 
with the chill off, some remark- 
ably dirty brown sugar, stale 
bread, bad potatoes, the filthiest 
knives, forks, and table-cloth 
the house could afford, and a 
huge dish piled up with at least 
nine or ten pounds of smoking 
hot fried beef-stcaks. We were 
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all fiercely hungry, from what|till at last, finding a house where 
we had gone through since yester- | they agreed to find room for three 
day afternoon, but the hopeless|more — dead or alive, as the 
toughness absolutely made us/landlord invitingly said — I was 
all leave off with aching jaws pe on my way back to the wharf, 
before our craving was satisfied.|when who should I see paddling 
We finished, therefore, upon stale | along in the mud but our fellow 
bread and potatoes, with some|passengers, Mrs. Watson, Miss 
rancid butter, and lots more; Dashwood, and Mrs. Pounderby, 
coffee. We paid seven-and-six-|who had very knowingly left the 
pence a head. I asked to be; Rodneyrig with the earlicst boat, 
shown to my bedroom, and was|in orderto secure lodgings before 
answered by a grin from the ey were all taken. They came 
bearded brute who condescended | luckily without an lnggage but 
to act as waiter pro tem. ‘“ Youjtheirnightbags. They had been 
see it before you,” said Arrow-}from house to house almost, and 
smith, ‘and here” (tapping the!during six or seven hours had 
an “are our bedsteads. They;been treated with such insult or 
will find us blankets of some kind | unseemly ridicule at nearly every 
or other.” LI asked him if he andj door, that each fresh application 
Waits had slept here last night.!— which they undertook in turn 
He said no, he had not, and he|— had been a greater effort, they 
now proceeded to tell us (he and | said, than going to a dentist with 
Waits having lost each other)jan aching tooth. It had rained 
why he had not returned to me|more or less the whole day, and 
on the wharf, and what had been|they were wet to the very bones, 
the adventures of the night. Jjas Mrs. Watson expressed it. 
shall give it in Arrowsmith’s own! Mrs. Pounderby was crying — 
words, as ncarly as I can recol-!indced they had all cried several 
lect. times in concert. Captain Watson 
had come ashore with them; but, 
THE FIRST NIGHT IN MELBOURNE. /|never dreaming of this difficulty, 
Everybody, said Arrowsmith,’ had gone to dine and slcep at the 
from all 1 can hear, is astonished! private house of a@ merchant in 
and disgusted with the first night the bush, with whom he had some 
in Melbourne; but the first night. business. And here they were! 
of the arrival of three ladies, per-- They besought me not to leave 
fect strangers in the place, will them, as they were sure they 
show the extraordinary state of should all be dead before morn- 
affairs here in a peculiarly strong ing. So of course I could but 
light. ‘remain with them, and try after 
Arrived in the town, I at once lodgings oncemore. 
began to hunt for lodgings, and We renewed our inquiries — 
went from strect to street in vain, humble solicitations, preparatory 
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overtures, cautious advances.|tripped along, sore-footed as she 
If J had had you two fellows with} was, with tears in her eyes, but 
me, it might have been managed | saying that surely, perhaps, Pro- 
more than once, but directly they vidence after all would stand 
found that women were in ques-|their friend. Now, in my own 
tion (the term ladies was abso-|mind (1 could have made that girl 
hutely dangerous to breathe, as/an offer ou the spot — but that 
it instantly received an inverted; by the by), 1 had fully prepared 
interpretation from these brutal: myself for passing the night in 
householders) all hope was dash-; the strects. I went on, pretend- 
ed out ina moment. J ought as!ing still to look for lodgings, but 


‘a gentleman — as a man — to:in reality I was looking for a dry 
have engaged in five regular! archway, or other covered place 
fights, besides countless tortures! with a moderate draught. Each 


of passive self-command, in con-, of the ladies having a cloak or 
sequence of the atrocious, un-,;shawl, besides what they might 
manly, ten times worse than black , have in theirnightbags, [thought 
savage replies that were made to| they might manage pretty well 
my request touching my three! considering. ; 
dripping, bedraggled, half-faint-| While looking out for such a 
ing companions. The answers.place, and coming upon nothing 
— divested of all their moll: iput hideous lanes of mud and 
mania ferocity — were to the: rubbish, | was beginning to think 
effect that they wanted no women;we must content ourselves with 
or children here, and they night getting under the lee of some 
all just go to a place which the lonely wall (at the risk of be- 
speakers sonaiiered infinitely ing robbed and murdered — of 
worse than Melbourne! Avcll course: 1 kept this fancy to my- 
these things are not merely acci-' self), when passing the door of 
dental adventures — 1 know that'a long shed-like house, a tall 
numbers have experienced the man smoking a short pipe, said 
same — they are historical, and: Walkin, mate.” To this polite 
very bad bits of history everybody ‘novelty I was about to respond 
must admit them to be. iwith alacrity, but the fellow 
By this time poor Mrs. Poun- spoilt it by adding, “Oh, you’ve 
derby, being, you know, very! got women with you!” and turn- 
fat, was sobbing and pufling as: ed on his heel. But catching sight 
though she would burst — and no! of a woman inside whom I took 
joke to see, though ridiculous to to be his wife, I instantly went 
relate. Mrs. Watson, with her in and accosted her, represent- 
hands clasped, continually re-:ing the predicament of my fair 
ferred to the Captain dining in' companions, m which I was im- 
the bush; and Miss Dashwood, mediately supported by all three 
having good Irish blood, still in despairing tones begging the 
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mistress of the house to give 
them shelter for the night. ‘The 
woman seemed rather moved by 
this case of real distress, but said 
she had no room. “Uh, put us 
anywhere! — anywhere!” cried 
my poor dripping companions. 
The woman hesitated, and as we 
renewed our entreaties at this 
glimpse of hope, she went to 
speak with her husband. In a few 
seconds she returned, saying she 
thought it could be managed; a 
“stretcher” would be put up for 
me in the lodgers’ room below, 
and iny friends could sleep “in 
the place above, where they 
would be quite safe, and to them- 
selves.” Kejoicing at this, and 
with a thousand thanks, we bade 
each other good night, the ladies 
following our kind hostess along 
a dark passage, and I, groping 
my way as directed, towards a 
door on the left with a light 
showing through the chinks. 

I advaneed by a descending 
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gether, and here and there a 
complicated bundle with feet 
sticking out, looked like three. 
In one corner a gruff conversa- 
tion on the subject of gold scales 
and weights was going on in an 
under tone; several lay smoking; 
others gave an occasional roll 
and grunt in a drunken sleep, 
or muttered incoherent impreca- 
tions. Scarcely any of them had 
their clothes off, but I noticed 
two exceptions — one of a man 
who had evidently taken off 
everything but his boots (which 
clung no doubt from the wet), 
and a beaver-skin cap tied under 
his chin; the other displayed a 
pair of immense legs from be- 
neath his dirty blanket, decked 
in a pair of scarlet stockings with 
yellow clocks, a recent purchase 
perhaps from some clown at the 
circus at an exorbitant price. 
Blue shirts and crimson shirts 
were also visible at intervals, and 
one shirt seemed to be of some 


foot-way of broken bricks andj|drab colour, with great Orleans 
slush till I arrived at the door,|plums all over it. A large gold 
and pushed it open. The room|watch with a gaudy chain was 
was a aut one, for Melbourne, |hung upon a nail near one of the 
and as it lay about a foot and a|sleepers’ heads, and a massive 
half lower than the street, the|gold chain and seals were dan- 
whole surface was literally flood-|gling over the edge of a quart 
ed by the day’s rain. This was|pot (the watch being safe and 
the lodgers’ bed-room. It wasjsoftly lodging in the beer dregs 
full of stretchers—some thirty of|inside) standing on the window- 
them — with blankets, or rugs,|ledge. There could not have been 
or other rough covering by way|less than five-and-forty or fifty 
of bed-clothes. Nearly all were|people here. Of the few who 
occupied, and the men for the|were awake no one took the 
most part sound asleep, though|least notice of my entrance 
it was barely nine o’clock. Many|— a total stranger being no 
of the beds held two huddled to-|event where nearly all are total 
Household Words. XXI. 18 
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strangers to the place or to each 
other. 

The landlord of this delectable 
retreat now pushed open the door 
behind me by a lurch with his 
starboard shoulder, and placing 
himself against the wall, being 
by this time very drunk, pointed 
to a stretcher which luckily had 
no occupant (having just been 
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struggles in a seated position — 
and enveloped myself in the 
blanket, trusting that my wet 
clothes would produce a warm 
steam on the water-cure prin- 
ciples before the realisation of 
which, being very tired indeed, 
I fell asleep. 

So much for my bed-room; but 
now for the ladies. Miss Dash- 


sent in), and holding a tumbler|wood related it to me this morn- 
towards me asked roughly if I’d|ing directly we were outside the 
take a nobler afore turning in./house, and while walking along, 


I thanked him — drank off the|though at every crisis all three 


brandy — and returned the tum- 
bler. He rolled round against 
the door, and disappeared. 

The room was lighted by one 
bad candle, stuck in the neck of 
a beer-bottle, placed on a flour- 
cask near the opposite wall. Its 
flickering reflection in the dark 
waters beneath contributed an 
add:tional gleam to the comfor- 
table scene around. I was stand- 
in 
raised step, or threshold mound 


spoke together. 

The woman of the house led 
the way through a dark narrow 
pers full of water, being also 

elow the level of the street, with 
a brick here and there to step 
upon, for those who could see 
them, or knew where they were 
pene’ till they came to a yard. 

his yard was a slough, having 
been torn up by the wheels of 


at this time on a sort of|heavilyladen drays and the hoofs 


of bullocks. They crossed by 


of loose bricks above the level of| means of several broken planks, 
the floor, or rather lagoon, of|half embedded in the mud, close 


the bed-room, considering how 
I should attain my stretcher. 1 
felt that it would not do to step 
from stretcher to stretcher, be- 
cause if l escaped treading upon 
a limb of any of the sleepers, I 
might still tip the thing with all 
upon it clean over; so I delibe- 


under the horns of a team of 
bullocks standing there till the 
driver got sober enough to at- 
tend to them, and then getting 
behind a muddy wheel, the ladies 
found their hostess had paused 
at the foot ofa ladder. This they 
all by a very slow and difficult 


rately walked through. From the} process ascended; but one of the 


inequalities of the ground the 
depths varied from six to twelve 
or fourteen inches. I mounted 


spokes having been broken out, 
it was thought that poor Mrs. 
Pounderby would never accom- 


my ricketty couch — drew off my|plish the task; nor would she, 


boots, at the imminent risk of 


but that the drunken bullock 


upsetting the concern with my|driver seemed to be coming to 
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her assistance, which induced althis bed and the outside planks 
succession of struggles that were|was a space of about two feet at 
at last successful. Of course,/most on each side, and beyond 
being so fat as she is, it was|that was an unknown abyss. T'o 
a dangerous moment for the/the verge of this, Miss Dashwood 
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ladder. 
The hostess now led the wa 


along some cracking boards till/by Mrs. 


cautiously approached, held fast 
behind, by the skirts of her dress 
atson, who was held 


they arrived at the entrance of ajin turn by Mrs. Pounderby in 


loft or lumber attic. 


being quite unfloored, the only 
apology for which consisted of 
some eight or nine long planks 
laid across from side to side, and 
resting on ledges on the top of 
the walls, just where the upward 
slant of the roof commenced. 
“Oh gracious heavens alive!” 
cried Mrs. Pounderby; but her 
ecstacies were cut short by the 
woman of the house who said, 
“Better than the streets, I’m 
thinking;” with which curt re- 
mark she set down the candle 
onaplank, and departed before 
they could at all make out where 
they were. 

Surveying their apartment, as 
well as the squalid gloom would 


This loft,|the same way. Pecrin 
however, was only fragmentary,} brink, Miss Dashwoo 








over the 
thought 
she could distinguish through the 
dark haze a large tank or reser- 
voir, below, covered with strange 
shapes sleeping in little boats; 
gradually, however, she was en- 
«bled to see that it was a room 
carpeted with water, and contain- 
ing a bevy of occupied stretchers 
enlivened by the gleam of one 
candle and its refiection. ‘They 
were just over our heads. 

The three poor ladies now sat 
down upon the bag-bed, and all 
had a good ery. ‘Talked of ha- 
ving had every comfort at home, 
and lamented they had ever set 
foot in Australia. After this, feel- 
ing rather better, Mrs. Watson 
produced some biscuits and pot- 


permit, they saw that about the|ted beef from a little basket she 
centre of the planks lay a hor-|had, and reserving half for the 
ribly dirty old bag made of pack-; morrow, shared the remainder, 
ing canvass, and stuffed with | while Mrs. Pounderby found she 
straw und some lumps and rolls had gota little flask of spirits in 
like cast-off clothes and ragsiher bag, which was good against 
made up into bundles. Upon this/the spasms. They now began to 
a couple of distempered looking|feel their minds somewhat re- 
blankets were placed, while the!lieved. At least there was no 
bolster was a sack filled with;danger here, execpt of fallin 
straw and brick-rubbish, which|over; but of this they all agree 
knocked upon the floor when 


% . bourne seems destined to have a place in 
moved. etween the edges of history) that all this apparently extra- 


* It may be necessary to state (as Mel-| vagant description is a record of fact, 
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10 be very careful. Covering|derby was in hysterics. The can- 
themselves over with the blan-|dle had been knocked out and 
kets, with many expressions of|eaten; they dared not rise in the 
disgust at their dirt and stains,|darkncss to attempt an escape 
and strong odour of stale tobacco-| for fear of tumbling over into the 
smoke and cheese, our three fair| place below; and they dared not. 
friends crept and nestled close|again cry for help lest some of 
to each other, holding very fast|the savages below should come 
round each others’ waists. Miss 
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Dashwood believes that they all 
fell asleep almost immediately. 
But the fates had not willed 





up to them. As for me, I slept 
through it all, and never heard 
anything. 

These tortures they endured 


that there should be any slecp| beneath the close drawn blankets, 
for them during their first night| with buried heads, till daybreak. 
in Melbourne. Squeaks and|All the remaining biscuits and 
scrimmages soon aroused them,|potted beef had bern carried off 
quickly followed byrattlings, and|from Mrs. Watson’s basket; and 
rushings, and sharp impatient|the night-bag of Mrs. Pounderby 
irate little cries, and then a pat-|had been torn to atoms, as it had 


tering over the planks. Three or 
four rats came, as avant couriers, 





a savoury smell of medical com- 
forts which had been secreted 


to reconnoitre, and in no time|there during the voyage. 


there were a dozen describing 


June 1, 1853. Although many 


circles round them. The ladies|extraordinary changes have oc- 


sercamed, and the rats made a 
precipitate retreat; but presently 
returned in full force, apparently 





eurred in Melbourne since the 
above transpired, now six or 
seven months back, the march 


in open column, and again made! of improvement has gone on but 
a circuit of the bed, till several|slowly. The constant influx of 
of the chivalrous took to making) people retards almosteverything, 


a dash across the bed. At this 
the ladies renewed their screams 
for help so loudly that it awoke 
some of the men below, who an- 
swered by brutal shouts and im- 

recations. Meantime the num- 

ers of the rat-army augmented, 
and a whole squadron being de- 
tached, made a sharp wheel to 
the left, and gallopped clean over 
the shrinking, writhing, plun- 
ging, and vibrating bodies of our 
three luckless ladies. Mrs. Wat- 
son fainted away, and Mrs, Poun- 


themselves included. Passengers 
are still landed at dusk; luggage 
hanged and dashed about in con- 
fusion; nO pavement, or cven 
road, onthe wharfs; no lamps; 
only one crane; no common 
civility to new arrivals; and cer- 
tainly no respectable or even de- 
cent lodgings for ladies, who 
want them immediately, and have 
no resident friends. 
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CROWNS IN LEAD. 


Berore railways were estab- 
lished, the traveller from Paris: 
to Boulogne, whilst journeying 
down those vales of dust they 
‘called a road,' which was Bene 
ned between great rows of trees 
from which all shade was taken 
by the lopping of the lower 
branches, the spire of St. Denis 
was a well-known object. ‘Tower- 
ing above the plain, it was visible 
for miles around, and formed a 
beacon to the stranger who ap- 

roached the capital. That spire 
is now no more, and the basilica 
of which King Dagobert and St. 
Elvi laid the lowest stones is 
lopped of its most precious relics. 
What. outeries would be heard 
from the architects, antiquaries, 
and lovers of the picturesque in 
England, if Westminster Abbey 
were treated thus! But suppose a 

reater desecration — suppose 
the tombs were rifled; the bones 
of our kings and queens removed; 
our generals, and admirals, and 
pocts taken from their resting- 

laces, and thrown into the 

hames; under what pretence 
could the despoilers screen them- 
selves? 

The Abbey of St. Denis has 
been thus despoiled. It is not 
alone deprived externally of that 
which made its fame, but it has 
been rifled also of all that age 
makes sacred. The sepulchres 
and monuments are there; you 
mark the spots where anxious 
tourists have lopped off a finger 
or a nose tocarry away and place 
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in their museums; but the bones 
or ashes which these monuments 
were wont to cover have been 
gone for many years. Nota King 
of France, since Dagobert, re- 
mains; for the grim assaults of 
the republic no more spared the 
long departed than the living. 
We know that the bones of Crom- 
well were taken at the Restora- 
tion and hung uponagibbet; that 
the tombs of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy were opened at Dijon for 
purposes of plunder. We know 
that for curiosity and in search of 
food for history, the old Egyp- 
tian sepulchres have been afd: 
and that their linen-covered and 
well-preserved contents adorn 
the museums of the world; and 
we are told that grains of wheat 
were found in one of them, which, 
being planted, grew, and left a 
progeny whose yearly produce 
feeds the English people. Of the 
tombs of all the Casars only one 
remains undesecrated, for heaps 
of gold were thought to rest in 
them; but the object of the 
French republicans when they 
swept the tombs of their ancient 
kings, was not gold. They re- 
quired lead. 

Inseventeen hundred and nine- 
ty-three, when France was hem- 
med in by hungry enemies who 
pressed upon her undefended 
frontiers, the manufacture of 
warlike missiles did not keep 
pace with their consumption. 

easures of extraordinary kinds 
were then resorted to to fill this 
void. To get saltpetre, the cel- 
lars of every house were dug and 
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sifted till not a particle of salt re-|they first dug up; but, on raising 
mained. The roofs were stripped|the earth from the first tomb, 


of everything that could be melt- 
ed into bullets; pots and pans 
and leaden spouts were melted 
down. All was insufficient; and, 
as alast resource, it was dcter- 
mined to exhume the old sar- 
cophagi of St. Denis, to pass 
them through the bullet mould, 
and to throw the venerable relics 
into a common ditch. 

An edict was therefore passed 
by which that energetic body, 
the Constituent Assembly , call- 
ed upon the municipals of La 
Franciade — for so St. Denis had 
then been christened, from pa- 
triotic hatred ofa saint — to en- 
ter the basilica, and open in suc- 
cession the tombs of all those 
tyrants the kings of France, de- 
spoil their coffins of the lead con- 
tained in them, and mix the bones 
and ashes of the royal houses in 
acommontomb. On the evening 
of its reception the orders were 
proceeded with. ‘There was no 
faltering. A troop of soldiers ac- 
companied by diggers with picks 
and shovels, and armed with 
torches, and with frying-pans for 
burning vinegar and powder, en- 
tered the abbey; 
the lurid glare lit up the aisles 
and colonets, which the smoke 


they found the frame and features 
of the great Turenne. They treat- 
ed him with great respect; that 
is to say, they left him in his cof- 
fin, placed him in the sacristy, 
where he was shown for months, 
ata penny per head; and, after- 
wards, in the Garden of Plants, 
where he was shown for nothing. 
They then interred him beneat 
a splendid monument erected 
on the spot where he was disin- 
terred. 

The scrutiny proceeded, and 
at last they found a Bourbon. He 
was perfect. The lineaments 
were those of Henry of Navarre, 
the father of that long line of 
Louises of whom the last had re- 
cently met with so melancholy a 
death. His beard, moustache, 
and hair were perfect; and, as 
the soldiers standing round look- 
ed on in awe at the strange spec- 
tacle, one of them drew his 
sword, and, casting himself 
down before the body of the vic- 
tor of the League, lopped off one 
of his moustaches, and placed it 
upon his own lip, giving vent, at 
the same time, to a vehement 


and — whilst| burst of national enthusiasm. 


There was no enthusiasm when 
the pick and shovel had laid bare 


blackened; amidst the crash of|the cold and vacillating features 
piling muskets and the oaths of!of the thirteenth Louis; which 


mustachioed veterans—the work 
began. 


were in perfect preservation also; 
but itwas not withoutrespect and 


n searching for the relics of|admiration that Louis the Four- 


the Bourbons the workmen were 


teenth, decrepid though he 


not at first successful; and by a;seemed and deprived of wig and 
strange fatality it wasnotaking/every other ornament which 
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adorned him when called “The|remnants of a crown, a ring of 
Great,” was exposed to view.|gold, and the fragments of a 
Near him were discovered Maria|spindle and a bracelet. Her feet 
Theresa and his son the dauphin;|— or the bones of them — were 
on whose frame were visible the|shod with a pair of painted slip- 
traces of his violent and untimely|pers, known in her time as 
death. souliers a la poulaine, on which 
For days and nights the search| were still the marks of gold and 
continued. Some of the remnants! silver workmanship. Charles the 
of the House of Stuart were taken! Sixth and his wife, Isabeau of 
from the ground. Among others,| Bavaria, Charles the Seventh 
the remains of Henrietta Maria,;and Mary of Anjou, were taken 
wife of Charles the First, and up immediately after; and the 
her daughter, Henrietta Stuart.! ditch in which the remnants of all 
Strange that of that family the|the Bourbons had been thrown 
body of the father should be, was closed for ever. 
buried in an unknown grave, and| A vault was then disclosed in 
that, ages after, the remnants of| which were found Margucrite de 
those he loved should be dese-| Valois, the gay and beautiful 
crated, and thrown into a com-|wife of Henry of Navarre; and 
mon ditch. Philip of Orleans,|near her Alencgon, whose love for 
father of Egalité, and Regent of! her originated a romantic chapter 
France, was next discovered;,in history. The remains of Fran- 
and near to him Louis the Bits crs the Second and Mary Eliza- 
teenth, who seemed still living,’ beth, daughter of Charles the 
so rosy were the tints on his face| Ninth, were next disinterred. 
preserved. Mary of Medicis and; The vault of Charles the Eighth, 
Anne of Austria, and, with them, |which was next opened, contain- 
all the relatives of Henry the;ed Henry the Second and his 
Fourth, Louis the Fifteenth,| wife, Catherine de Medicis, and 
and Louis the Sixteenth, lay: her favourite son Henry the 
close together near the same,Third, who was murdered. Louis 
spot. jthe Twelfth and Anne of Brittany 
Older monuments, more diffi-;were discovered a little further 
cult of reach, were then broken! on. 
into. Charles the Fifth of France,| The workmen began at this 
who died in thirteen hundred and'time to reach the oldest tombs 
eighty, was found beside his'and vaults in the Abbcy. They 
wife, Joan of Bourbon, and his;discovered Joan of France in a 
daughter, Isabella. In his coffin|stone coffin lined with lead in 
was a silver frosted crown, a/strips, leaden coffins not being 
hand of justice, and a silver| then invented (one thousand three 
frosted sceptre four feet long. In| hundred and forty-nine). Hugues, 
that of Joan there were the|the father of Capet, was known 
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by an inscription on a stone sar- 
cophagus, which contained his 
ashes. The pulverized remains 
of Charles the Bold were also 
found enclosed within a leaden 
casket in a stone sarcophagus, 
and the relics of Philip Augustus, 
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leaden coffin which held his body 
was of Bigenus proportions, and 
confirmed the historical accounts 
of his enormous size. Near him 
were his mother Louise ofSavoy, 
his wife Claude of Framce, his 
dauphin Charles, and his other 


cotemporary and competitor of) children the Duke of Orleans and 


Coeur de Lion, were found in the 
same state. The bones of Louis 
the Eighth were found in perfect 
preservation in a bag of leather, 
which retained its elasticity al- 
though buricd in the year one 
thousand two hundred and twen- 
ty-six. 

At dead of night and by the 
light of torches held by weary 
troopers, the searchers stumbled 
on the sealed stone vault which 
contained the body of Dagobert, 
who died in six hundred and 
thirty-eight. Did the profanators 
know that he had founded that 
old church? It was with difficulty 
that they penetrated into it, s0 
shee iol was it buttressed and 
closed up. They broke a statue 
at the entrance and found inside 
a wooden box two feet in length, 


which contained the bones of 


Dagobert and his wife Nanthilde; 
who died in six hundred and 
forty-five, both enveloped and 
kept together in a silken bag. 


The skeleton of the Knight of 


Brittany — Bertrand Duguesclin 
— the terror of the Spaniards, 
was found in the vaults of the 
chapel of the Charles’s 


_ It was not till after long and 


laborious search that the vault of 


Francis the First was found. The 


Charlotte of France. The thigh 
of Francis on being measured 
was found to be twenty inches 
long. Below the windows of the 
choir the vault was opened which 
contained the relics of St. Louis 
and his immediate circle. They 
were chiefly bones and dust con- 
fined in leaden caskets, and were 
thrown into the grave where lay 
the remnants of Philip Au gustus, 
Louis the Eighth, and Francis 
the First. 

The last tombs discovered were 
those of Philip of Valois, King 
of France and Duke of Burgundy, 
and his wife Anne of Burgundy, 
and that of John who was taken 
prisoner by the Black Prince and 
brought to England, where he 
died in one thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-four. In the tomb 
of Philip and his wife were found 
a sceptre, and a bird of copper, 
aspindle, and aring; and in the 
tomb of John a crown, a sceptre, 
and a hand of justice of silver 
gilt. The searching after this 
was given up. Thus the Abbey 
of St. Denis was despoiled of its 
most ancient relics. 
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ECHOES. 


Sriuz the angel stars are shining, 
Still the rippling waters flow, 
But the angel-voice is silent 
That I heard here long ago. 
Hark! the echoes murmur low 
Long ago! 


Still the wood Is dim and lonely, 
Still the plashing fountains play, 
But the past and all its beauty, 
Whither has it fled away? 
Hark! the mournful echoes say 
Fled away! 


Still the bird of night complaincth 
(Now, indeed, her song is pain), 
Visions of my happy hours, 
Do I call and call in vain? 
Hark! the echoes cry again 
7 All in vain! 


Cease, oh echoes, mournful echoes! 
Once I loved your voices well; 
Now my heart is sick and weary, 
Days of old, a long farewell! 
Hark! the echoes sad and dreary 
Cry farewell, farewell! 





NUMBER FORTY-TWO. 


Tue true original Number 
Forty-two — of which a copy 
may be secn in any of the thou- 
sands of towns and cities between 
Nepaul and Ceylon — is situated 
in the very heart of the black 
town of Colombo, amidst the 
streets in which dwell natives, 
half-castes, and Eurasians, or 
country-born descendants of Eu- 
ropeans. It is to be found in the 
chief thoroughfare of the town, 
if such a term as thoroughfare 
can properly be applied to the 
narrow choked-up passage boil- 
ing over with hot coolies, en- 
raged bullock-drivers, furious 
horsekeepers, dusty hackeries, 
and ricketty palanquins, 
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This state of tropical conglo- 
meration will be more readily 
understood when I mention that 
the carriage-way or street is 
the only passage available for 
setae and equestrians, for 

Ipeds and quadrupeds. The 
Dutch, when masters of the 
place, had provided every house 
with broad luxuriant verandahs, 
covered in and nicely paved ; so 
that the dwellers in the town 
might not only sit out under 
shade in the open air of an even- 
ing; but, during the furious heat 
of the day, could walk from one 
end of the street to the other 
under these broad and pleasant 
covered ways. Now, however, 
these verandahs have been ap- 
propriated and railed off, as 
open receptacles of all sorts of 
merchandise. Where in former 
jolly days radiant Dutchmen sat 
and smoked their pipes, and 
quaffed Schiedam, are now piled 
up vile masses of iron and crates 
of earthenware. Where buxom, 
merry-eyed lasses once flirted 
with incipient burgomasters, are 
shiploads of rice, and cargoes of 
curry stuffs. The perfume of the 
rose and the oleander are sup- 
planted by the caustic fragrance 
of garlic and salt-fish. 

Dotted along this fragrant 
street, among rice stores, iron 
depots, and dried fish ware- 
houses, are the shops of the 
Moormen traders, the only at- 
tractions for Europeans in this 
quarter. The cup Ey of all de- 
scriptions of useful or fancy. 
articles of domestic use to the 
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English is in the hands of these! contents: so confused and motley - 
people, who may be said, indeed, | an appearance do they wear. 

to be the Jews of India. Here and| The doorway, narrow and low, 

there a Burgher or Eurasian may |is jealously guarded by a pile of 


be seen vendin 
perfumery, an 
never one of the indigenous na- 


tives of the country. They cannot 


make up their roving, unsettled 
minds to shopkeepirg; although 
some of their women have now 








pickled pork,|grindstones, surmounted by a 
parasols, but 


brace of soup-tureens on the one 
side, and by tools and weapons 
of offence on the other; so that 
the chances are that, in trying 
to escape the Newcastle and 
Staffordshire Charybdis you get 


and then the industry to become| caught upon the sharp points of 


manufacturers and vendors of/the Shefheld Scylla. 


“hoppers,” “jaggery,” and other 
Indian village luxuries. 

Your regular Moormen shop- 
keepers, or bazaar-men, possess 
such terrifically unpronounccable 
names that, by common consent, 
their English customers designate 
them by the numbers of their 
shops. In this way a little, thin- 
faced, shrivelled-up Moorman, a 
small portion of whose name 
consists of Meera Lebbe Hema 
Lebbe Tamby Ahamadoc Lebbe 
Marcair, is cut down to Number 
Forty-eight; which is the title he 
is usually known by. 

The most flourishing of these 
gentry is certainly Number Forty- 
two; a portly, oily-skinned, well- 
conducted Moorman, with a re- 
markably well-shaven head, sur- 
mounted on its very apex by a 
ridiculously little white linen 


Once past 
these dangers, however, you 
forget all your anxiety and ner- 
vousness in the bland sunny 
countenance of Number Forty- 
two. He is truly delighted to see 
you, he is so anxious to place 
the whole contents of his store at 
your complete disposal that one 
might fancy his sole object in life 
was to minister to the pleasure of 
the English community. 

Number Forty-two ere your 
attention, in the most winning 
manner, to a choice and very 
dusky collection of hanging- 
lamps of the most grotesque 
fashion. His fowling-pieces are 
pointed out to you as perfect 
marvels. If you require any 
blacking- brushes, or padlocks, 
or Windsor soap, or smoking 
caps, or tea-kettles, he possesses 
them in every possible variety, 


cap, like an expanded muffin. |just out by the very latest ship. 


His bazaar is admitted on all 
hands, especiall 


amongst the | aristocratic. 


Our bazaar is by no means 
On the contrary, it 


fair sex, to be “firstchop.” Yet/is most decidedly republican in 
a stranger would imagine that/allits tendencies. It admits of no 
the fiscal had possession of the| distinction of ranks. The higher 
place and was on the point of|born wares are placed on an 
seiting off by auction the entire | equal footing with the most lowly 
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merchandise, the most plebeian| quested to look at afew warming- 
goods. Earthenware jostles cut-| pans, and pictured to myself how 
glass; ironmongery — and somc|hugely chap - fallen he would ap- 
of it rare and rusty too — elbows|pear, to be obliged to confess 
the richest porcelain; vulgar tin-|that he had no such things in his 
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ware hob-nobs with silks and|store. 
Tart-fruits and pickles|stole away very placidly into 


satins. 


revel in the armsof forty yards of}some dismal dark hole of 


the best crimson velvet. Pickled 
salmon in tins are enshrined 
amongst Coventry ribbons. 


But not a bit of it. He 


a 
eee amongst a whole cavern of 

ottles and jars, and just as I 
pictured him emerging into broad 


I don’t happen to require any|daylight, dead-beaten, he came 


of his perfumery or preserves, 
nor am I anxious about muslins 
or plated-candlesticks; I simply 
want to select a few very plain 
wine-glasses, and I know there 


upon me radiant and cheerful as 
ever, bearing a gigantic and 
genuine “‘warming-pan,” aypo- 
logising to me, as he removed the 
coating of dust from it, for ha- 


are none better than at Number|ving but that one to offer — it 


Forty-two. 
the fragile 
out from under a mass of agricul- 
tural implements, and it is really 
marvellous to see how harmlessly 
the brittle things are towsled and 
tumbled about amongst pon- 
derous wares and massive goods. 
How peacefully the lions and the 
lambs of manufactures repose 
Od teers within the dusty dark 
walls of Forty-two. 

My portly friend with the 
muffin-cap is never disconcerted 
by any demand, however out of 
the common way. From ships’ 
anchors and chain-cables down 
to minnikin-pins, he has a supply 


Piles after piles of] was the last of his stock. 1 had it 
lass-ware are raked|sent home as a real curiosity, and 


hung it up in my library amongst 
other rare articles of vertu. 
There was one peculiarity 
about my muffin-capped friend 
which must not be omitted. He 
never made any abatement in the 
price demanded for his articles, 
be they of the latest importation, 
or the remains of an invoice 
standing over since he first start- 
ed in business. A shop-keeper in 
nearly any other country in the 
world would, atthe end of a cer- 
tain namber of years, clear out 
his old stock, and dispose of it 
as he best could to make room 


of every possible variety of wares.| for new wares. But not so Num- 
I have often asked for things that| ber Forty-two; nor indeed any 
Inever dreamt of requiring, just|other number in that bazaar. 


to try the wonderful resources of|'There lay the old-fashioned cot- 
Number Forty-two, and sure/ton-prints, and silk waistcoat 
enough he would produce the} pieces, and queer-looking ribbons 
articles one by one. IthoughtI1]of no colour at all. Years have 
had caught him once when | re-|rolled past since they first entered 
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‘their present abode. The mer-|tickets them at so much the yard 
chant who imported them died of|or the pair all round, as the case 
a liver attackadozen years since.|may be. In this way I often 
They would not sell in eighteen| pick up a glorious bargain at 
hundred and twenty, and there-| Forty-two, buying kid-gloves for 
fore are not very likely to move|eighteen-pence, for which in 
off in eighteen hundred and fifty;} London I should have to pay at 
but the same price is affixed to/least four shillings; and a trifle 
them now as then, and the only|of real Brussels lace for my wife 
chance for their disposal appears|at the price of the very com- 
to be by the dircct interposition |monest Nottingham article. 
of a fire or an earthquake. Num-| The fortunes of Forty-two 
ber Forty-two had doubtless|were once placed in the most 
heard that wines are ,improved|imminent jeopardy from a cir- 
by age, and he may possibly|cumstance which happened in 
imagine that some mellowingand|his shop while I was there, and 
enriching process goes on in a|which became, at the time, the 
lapse of years with regard tosilks|food of all the hungry gossip- 
and cottons. mongers of the place. My friend 
This class of Indian shop-|jhad a Moorish assistant remark- 
keepers have moreover a very/ably active, but dissipated and 
confused ang mystified concep-|impertinent. He was ugly beyoud 
tion of the real value of some|measure, and when he grinned, 
goods. They can tell you to a/which he frequently would do in 
trifle the worth of a dinner-sct,| spite of strict injunctions to the 
or of a dozen of Dutch hoes, but/contrary, he distended a cavern 
in millinery and other fancy|of a mouth that was perfectly 
articles they are often fearfully | repulsive. This creature had one 
mistaken. A Moorman buys what/day become unusually excited, 
is termed, in technical language,}/and it appcars in the fervour of 
a ‘Chow-chow” invoice — in/his jollity had laid a wager with 
other words, a mixed assortment|a young neighbour of kindred 
of hardware and soft-ware, of abite! that he would kiss the 
eatables and wearables. He is| first female customer who should 
told the lot is valued ata hundred | set foot within his master’s shop 
pounds sterling; he offers cighty,|on that morning, be she fair or 
and takes them at ninety. Here-/dark. I can imagine the horror 
fers to the invoice on opening out} with which poor Forty-two _be- 
the goods, and gets on very welljheld his grinning deputy fulfil 
in pricing them until he comes|his engagement by saluting the 
to such things as ribbons, gloves, |fair cheek of an English lady, 
lace, &c.; which are the dear|and that lady — as chance would 
and which the cheap he cannot|have it — the wife of one of the ~ 
possibly tell, and he, therefore, | highest civil functionaries of the 
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place. The affair was hushed up|this slumber, itis in vain for any 
as much as it could be, but in the|one to attempt to coax a yard of 
end it oozed out; and people, so/muslin, ora fish-kettle out of the 
far from deserting Number Forty-|inexorable Forty-seven. The 
two, actually flocked to it to hear|somniferous spell has descended 
the particulars of the affair. The|upon his dwarfy aS uty who, 
offender was dismissed; but not/rather than wake his master, 
until he had imparted to that|would forfeit his chance of Para- 
particular shop a celebrity it had|dise; and he, no less drowsy 
never previously enjoyed. himself, opens one eye and his 
There are other numbers be-;mouth only, to assure you that 
sides Forty-two which enjoy|the article you require 1s not to 
a considerable reputation, all/be found in their shop. You 
things considered, but they cer-|insist that itis. You know where 
tainly lack the fashionable re-|to lay your hand upon it. ‘The 
pute of the aforesaid. For in-|deputy Forty-seven shakes his 
stance, there is Number Forty-|drowsy head in somniferous un- 
seven, a remarkably well-con-|belief. You seek it out from its 
ducted mah, very steady, very|dusty, murky hiding-place, and 
civil, and exceedingly punctual) produce it before his unwilling 
in settling his accounts with the|face. He opens another eye, 
merchants, who esteem him ac-|smiles, nods to you, and is away 
cordingly. This worthy Moor-|again far into the seventh heaven. 
man transacts business much on|‘lhere is no help for it, but to 
tle same principle as his neigh-|appropriate the article and pay 
bours, but unlike Forty-two and|for it on your next visit. 
one or two other active numbers,| Number Forty-eight is a small 
he is given to indulge in certain|bustling variety of Moorman, 
siestas during the heat of the day,|making a vast show of doing a 
which no influx of customers can /large stroke of business; but, as 
debar him from enjoying. Asj|farasI could ever perceive, do- 
the hour of high noon approaches, jing next to nothing. He bought 
lie spreads his varicgated mat|largely, paid as regularly as 
upon the little, dirty, ricketty,|most of other numbers, was con- 
queer-looking couch, under the/stantly opening huge packing- 
banana tree in the back court-|cases and crates, and sorting out 
yard by the side of the well, and | their contents into heaps; but I 
there, under the pleasant banana never remembered to have seen 
shade, he dozes off, fanned by ja single customer within his shop. 
such truant breezes as have the|How the man lived was, for a 
courage to venture within such a|jlong time, a perfect mystery to 
cooped-up, shut-in pit of a yard,|}me; but I learnt at length that 
dreaming of customers, accounts|he disposed of his purchases 
and promissory-notes. During|entirely by means of itincrant 
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hawkers who, armed with a yard-| placed in the strong-room of the 
measure and a pair of scales, and| Englishman without being count- 
followed by a pack of loaded!ed. Saybo Dora’s name on the 
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coolies groaning under huge tin 
cases and buffalo-skin trunks, 
erambulated from town to vil- 
age, from house to hut; and by 
dint of wheedling, puffing, and 
flattering, succeeded in return- 
ing with a bag full of rupees and 
pice. 

For Number Sixty-two I enter- 
tained a more than ordinary re- 
spect. Unlike his Moorish bre- 
thren he possessed a remarkably 
rational name; — Saybo Dora. 
Originally a hawker, he had by 


ipackages gave them currency. 

So much for their business 
aspect; but once I paid a visit 
to Forty-two in his private dwell- 
ing. In one of the dullest, 
dirtiest, and most squalid-looking 
streets of the black town dwelt 
he of the muffin-cap and portly 
person. The hut was perched 
high up on a natural parapet of 
red iron-stone, with a glacier of 
rubbish in front. The day had 
been fearfully hot, even for 
India; the very roadway was 


his steady conduct won the con-|scorching to the feet though the 
fidence of the merchants, who|sun had set, yet the tiny windows 
supplied him with goods where-|and the ramshackling door were 


with to open a store, at a time 
when such places did not exist 
in the town. From small be- 
ginnings he rose to great trans- 
actions; and now, beside a 
flourishing trade in the bazaar, 
carried on pretty extensive opcra- 
tions in many smaller towns 
throughout the country. It was 
by no means an unusual thing 
for this simply-clad, mean- 
looking trader to purchase in one 
day from one merchant muslins 
to the value of a thousand 
pounds, crockery for half that 
amount, and, perhaps, glass 
ware for as much more. For 
these he would pay down one- 
fourth in hard cash, and so great 
was the confidence reposed in 
him, that his bags of rupees, 
labelled and endorsed with his 
name and the amount of their 
contents, were received and 


all closed. Nobody was lying 
dead in the house, as I first 
imagined might be the case. 
They had only shut out the heat. 

I found Forty-two enveloped 
jin a sort of winding-sheet, re- 
clining on some coarse matting, 
and smoking a very large and 
dirty hookah. A brazen vessel 
was by his side, a brass lamp 
swung from the ceiling; and, on 
a curiously carved ebony stand, 
was a little sort of stew-pan 
‘minus a handle filled with sweet- 
‘meats. In an adjoining part of 
ithe dwelling, divided off only by 
‘some loose drapery for want of 
a door, lay sprawling on the 
‘earthen floor a leash of infan- 
tine, embryo Forty-twos; while, 
shrouded in an impenetrable 
mass of muslin, crouched Mrs. 
Forty-two, masticating tobacco 
leaves and betel nut. Smoking, 
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eating sweetmeats and curry, and|— intensely orange, or vividly 


sleeping form the sum total of 


the earthly enjoyments of this 
race of people. Their sole ex- 
ception to this dreary, caged 
existence hose) an occasional 
religious festival, or a pilgrimage 
to some shrine of great sanctity, 
when the muslin-shrouded wife, 
the muslin-less children, the 
sweetmeats, the hookah, and the 
brazen vessels are packed into a 
hackery which, with its huge 
white bullock, jingles and creaks 
over the ruts and stones as 
though the wheels and axle had 
ot a touch of Saint Vitus’s 
ance, and for that one day at 
any rate Number Forty-two may 
be fairly said to be out of town. 
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Some years, ten or a dozen 
ago, during the Repeal agitation 
conducted by the late Mr. O’Con- 
nell, an outburst of retrospective 

atriotism and poesy took place 
in a ballad furnished with the 


title, ‘‘Who fears to speak of 


"Ninety - eight?” 
publish : 





een, for any effect it could 

ave on my susceptibilities. 

"Ninety-eight was not a annus 
mirabilis, although Nelson’s great 
victory at Aboukir was won in its 
autumn. But every year was one 
of wonder then, and the age was 
one of marvels. Dynasties and 
thrones were being pounded up 
by the French armies like rotten 
bones in mortars. Wherever over 
the globe there were no wars, 
there were, at least, rumours of 
wars. And yet the world wagged, 
and the seasons came sd went. 
There were as many wet and 
sunny days under republics as 
there had been under monarchies 
— in anarchy as in tranquillity. 
The months brought their same 
tributes of fruit, or flowers, or 
grain; and were the same months, 
though the calendar had been 
remodclled, and they were hence- 
forth to be Fructidors, Thermi- 
dors, or Ventoses. And it was 
the same death thatkings suffered 
on the scaffold and soldiers in 
the field that a poor shepherd or 
a servant maid suffers to-day, 


It was first(and that you and I may suffer to- 
ed in @ newspaper, and|morrow. Sleeves and hose may 


referred, I suppose, to the un-|alter, but legs and arms remain 


happy rebellion which in that/the same. 


Hunger was hunger 


year desolated the fairest por-|and thirst thirst in "Ninety-eight 


tion of Ireland; but I have never 
read it, nor, beyond its title, 
have I anything more to do with 
it here. if 


as itis in Fifty-three. 
The other day, rambling about 
I stumbled upon an odd volume 


t awakens no partisan|of an old Magazine for my favou- 


feelings within me, and might asjrite "Ninety-eight. This was at 
well be the song of The Boyne/a book-stall close to the Four 
Water, or the Shan van Vaugh,|Courts, Dublin; and I imme- 
Vinegar Hill, or Croppiesliedown| diately became its possessor at 


x 
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the outlay of sevenpence sterling.|elegantly engraved on copper- 


The book-stall keeper, who was 


quite a Sir Charles Grandison of 


bibliopoles, politely offered to 
send my purchase home for me, 
but I took it to my habitat my- 
self, and revelled in Ninety-eight 
half that night. 

I found my Mag. to be in the 
hundred and third volume of its 
age, a very respectable antiquity 
even in ’Ninety-eight; and, had 
it lived to the present day, it 
would have been a very Methuse- 
lah among Mags; but the work 
went the way of all waste paper, 
Iam afraid, yearsago. I cannot 
pretend to give you any detailed 
description of its contents; for, 
as per title-page they included 
letters, debates, antiquity, philo- 
sophy, mechanics, husbandry, 
gardening, fifteen more subjects, 
and “other arts and sciences,” 
besides “‘an impartial account 
of books in several languages,’ 
the “state of learning in Lurope,” 
and the “new theatrical enter- 
tainments” of Ninety-eight. And 
mark that my Mag. was only a 
half-year’s volume, from June to 
December. So I will say very 
little about philosophy or hus- 
bandry, the state of European 
learning, and the new theatrical 
entertainments of ’Ninety-eight, 
merely culling as I go on what 
seems to me curious, principally 
among the domestic occurrences 
of my year, and which may in- 
terest even those who have no 

eculiar solicitude concerning 
WNinety-ei ht. 

First, I found a frontispicce 


late, representing a wood or 
bosk thicket, in which reposed 
a ids in the costume of Queen 
Elizabeth, but much handsomer; 
behind her the poet Dante; by 
her side a lady in a Grecian 
costume, name unknown; and 
around her a lion, several sheep, 
and a rabbit. In the fore-ground 
a hidcous dwarf in a fancy dress, 
whom I was uncertain whether to 
take for the fabulist Esop or the 
Polish Count Borulawski, was 
presenting a laurel wreath to a 
gentleman in a full bottomed 
wig, large cuffs, ruffles, shorts 
and buckles, who seemed ver 
anxious to get the wreath indeed, 
and was incited thercto by the 
poct Ilorace; who egged him on 
with a large scroll, backed up by 
another gentleman, of whose 
person or dress nothing was vi- 
sible but a very voluminous wig 
looming above his friend’s shoul- 
der, and was on that account per- 
haps intended as an allegory of 
Mr. Charles James Fox. On re- 
ference to my Mag. for an expli- 
cation of this engraving, I was 
informed that it was emblematic 
of Summer, and some lines from 
the Seasons followed the infor- 
mation; but as I could not see 
what he of the wig and ruffle had 
to do with summer and Queen 
Elizabeth, I considered it, and 
passed it over as a myste of 
Ninety-eight, to be solved by 
future study and research. 

Mrs. Muscadine writes to the 
editor during June, complaining 
of the mania for volunteering. 
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She bewails the fact that her 
husband, and all the husbands 
of her acquaintance, have now 
the same squareness of the shoul- 
ders to the body and the front, 
their heels are all in a line, and 
their thumbs are all as far back 
as the seams of their trousers. 
She complains that her hus- 
band’s affections are completely 
alienated from her by the rival 
charm of one Brown Bess, and 
that at prayer time he calls out 
“front rank, kneel!” for all of 
which she rates the Duke of York 
heartily, but good humouredly. 
I wonder whether the re-embodi- 
ment of the Militia, or the recol- 
lections of Chobham will call 
forth any Mrs. Muscadines in 
Fifty-eight. Next I find a long 
biography of John Wilkes. 
Wilkes died in the year before. 
In addition to his biography, my 
Mag. has this month a notice of 
Dr. Farmer, the author of the 
Kssay on the learning of Shake- 
speare, also deceased in ’Ninety- 
seven. In the House of Lords, on 
the twenty-eighth of March (my 
Mag. only reports it in June), the 
Bishop of Rochester attributes 
the numerous applications for 
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eighty-three ayes, and cighty- 
seven noes — majority for the 
middle passage, the barracoons, 
ae pilboes, and the cartwhip, 
our. 


April the twenty-fifth, in a so- 
cial little committee of ways and 
means, Mr. Pitt moves for a trifle 
of twelve millions eight hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand pounds 
sterling for the army. He states, 

leasantly, that he thought last 

shristmas that ten millions or so 
might have done; but that “into 
the particulars of that sum he 
will not now enter.” Considerate, 
this, of the pilot that weathered 
the storm. T'o make things plea- 
sant he claps on, in the same 
cosy little committee, the “ad- 
ditional tax. upon salt,” and the 
‘additional duty upon tea,” and 
the “tax on armorial bearings,” 
‘‘which,” says Mr. Pitt, “rests 
upon a principle exceedingly dif- 
ferent,” which in truth it docs. 

Three-fourths of this month’s 
number of my Mag. are occupied 

|with a narrative of the events of 

the Irish rebellion, and of the 
battle of Vinegar Hill. They be- 
long to history. 


divorces, which have recently; On May the third the Whig 
taken place in their lordships’|Club dine together at the Free- 
House, to the Jacobinical prin-;masons’ Tavern, London, Mr. 
ciples which had been inculcated| Fox in the chair. They arc all 
from France. In the House of|very merry, and Mr. Fox gives 
Commons, on the third of April, | the ‘Sovereignty of the People” 
on a motion for leave to bring in|(the Habeas Corpus Act has just 
a bill for the abolition of the|been suspended). The Duke of 
Blave trade at a period to be;Norfolk, on his health being 
specified, which had been moved!drunk, sensibly observes, that 
by Mr. Wilberforce, there arc|‘“‘where the people haye no 
Household Words. XXI, 19 
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nen the nobility have no pri- 
vi oe worth enjoying;” and 
the Duke of Bedford in a neat 
speech intimates that the met- 
ing is respectable, Mr. Erskine is 
rather glum; and when his health 
is drunk, coupled with “ Trial b 
Jury,” he contents himself wit 
merely thanking the company, 
telling them that they know the 
reason why he is silent. Where- 
upon Mr. Sheridan (indefatigable 
in the pursuit of a joke under dif- 
ficulties) gets up and proposes, 
“Our absent friend, the Habeas 
Corpus;” at which it needs no 
very retrospective effort of se- 
cond sight to see the bumpers 
tossed off, and hear them jingled 
lustily by the Whig Club. 

The suspension of ‘‘ our absent 
friend” authorises, on the first 
of June, the arrest by Townsend 
the Bow-street officer, of Mr. 
Agar, a barrister, Mr. Curran (the 
son of the Curran), Mr. Stewart, 
and the Hon. V. B. Lawless (now 
Lord Cloncurry, and still alive I 
think), all under the authority of 
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Jacobites over Temple Bar; yet 
both have been almost within the 
memory of man. 


On the seventh of June three 
persons named Reeves, Wilkin- 
son, and Adams, are hanged in 
frontof Newgate. All for forgery. 
My Mag. says that this was ‘the 
most awful example of justice 
ever witnessed.” Doubtless; but 
the example, however awful, was 
not efficacious enough to prevent 
its repetition many many more 
times in ’Ninety-eight. On the 
eighth of June there is another 
awful example (though my Mag. 
does not say so) on Pennenden 
Heath, one O’Coigley being 
hanged for high treason, in car- 
rying on an payee correspon- 
dence with the French. 


The next day dies, in Newgate, 
Dublin, of his wounds, Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, son of the Duke 
of Leinster. On the twenty-first 
of May a proclamation offering a 
thousand pounds reward for fis 
capture had beenissued. Through 


the Duke of Portland’s warrant|the treachery of a servant-girl 
on a paiae of treasonable prac-|the place of his retreat was mace 
tices. ailing our ‘“absent;}known. A Captain Ryan, Mr. 
friend,” justice, in the shape of| Swan, a magistrate, and the well- 
Mr. Townsend, lays hold of Mr./known Major Sirr, went with 
Lawless’s French valet and of his|three coaches and some soldiers, 

apers. Mr. Lawless was taken|as privately as possible to the 
in St. Alban’s Place, Pall Mall,—|house of one Murphy, a feather- 
that peaceful, shady, tranquil | dresser, in Thomas-street. There 
little ae eee hard by the|they found Lord Edward lying 
Opcra Arcade, the Patmos of|on a bed, without his coat and 
half-pay officers. ’T is as difficult/shoes. He feigned, at first,i:'to 
for me to fancy an arrest for high | surrender; but a desperate strug- 
_ treason in St. Alban’s Place, as/gle ensued, he being provided 
to picture the rotting skulls of|with a cut-and-thrust dagger. 
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With this he gave Captain Ryan 
seven wounds between the collar 
and the waistband, and Swan the 
justice too. He was at: last dis- 
abled by a pistol-shot from Major 
Sirr; overpowered, conducted to 
the castle, and thence to New- 
gate, where, as I have said, he 
died on the ninth ofJune. Captain 
Ryan died of his wounds two 
days before his prisoner. Major 
Sirr lived till within a short period 
of the present day. He was for 
many years one of the Dublin 
city magistrates, and sat in the 
Carriage Court to determine dis- 
putes and hear complaints 
against that eccentric race of 
beings, the Dublin car-drivers. 
He was of course cordially hated 
by all the cabbies. One Jehu, a 
most inveterate declarer of the 
thing which was not, on being 
remonstrated with by the usher 
of the Court for tergiversation 
(to use a mild word) retorted 
* Musha then! Cock him up with 
the truth! It’s more than I ever 
told the likesof him!” Singularly 
enough Major Sirr’s last moments 
were spent among his enemies. 
He (was taken mortally ill while 
riding in an inside car, and was 
searccly carried from it before 
he died: it was even currently 
reported that he did actually die 
in the vehicle. A short time after 
his death a car-driver was sum- 
monsed (or, as the carman calls 
it, “wrote by the polis”) for 
stumping a brother hi ) i.e. in- 
veighing a fare away ee thim. 
“Y wouldn’t a minded his stump- 
ing me,” said the complainant; 
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“but didn’t he call out, when the 
lady was getting into the kyar, 
that itwas mine was the kyar that 
the black ould major died in? 
And one couldn’t stand that yer 
honour!” 


In the month of July my Mag. 
has great news from the Convict 
Scttlement at Botany Bay. Not 
the least curious among these is 
the notification of the appoint- 
ment of the notorious George 
Barrington the pickpocket to be 
a peace-officer or superintendent 
of convicts — with a grant of 
thirty acres of land, and a war- 
rant of emancipation. Barrington 
had rendered considerable ser- 
vices to the executive during a 
mutiny on the passage out, and 
since his arrival in the colony 
had behaved himself to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the authori- 
tics. I belicve he died a magis- 
trate, in easy circumstances, and 
universally respected. 


But the most noteworthy item 
in this Antipodean budget, is the 
account of the opening of a thea- 
tre at Sydney; the manager (Mr. 
John Sparrow), the actors and 
actresses, and the majority of the 
audience being convicts. Of the 
men Green, and of the women 
Miss Davis, best deserved to be 
called actors. The first perform- 
ance appropriately commenced 
with the “ Fair Penitent,” and on 
anotherjoccasion the“ Revenge,” 
and the “ Hotel,” were presented. 
The dresses were chicfly made 
by the company themselves; but 
some veteran costumes and pro- 
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perties from the York Theatre| break into their houses, and rob 
were among the best that madc|them of their contents. 

their appearance. The motto of : 

these histrionic exileswasmodest| On the twenty-eighth of July 
and well chosen, being “We)my constant Mag. returns to the 
cannot command, but will endea- “Awful Examples. Two gentle- 
vour to deserve success.” I sup-|men, barristers and brothers, 
pose that it was on this occasion Henry and John Shear €5, are 
that the celebrated prologue,| hanged and decapitatedin Dublin 
the production of tr ar- for igh treason. At the last mo- 
rington, was spoken, in which; ment an urgent appeal was made 


were to be found the appropriate|to the Government for mercy, 
lines: — were it even to one of the bro- 


thers, and with an offer on their 

“True patriots we, for be it understood | parts to make ample confessions; 
We left our country for our country’s|}yt the Government replied 
eee “That they had a full knowledge 


The authorities on licensing|of everything that could come 
the undertaking gave the ma-| out in confession, and that the 
nager to understand that the law must take its course.” Which 
slightest infraction of propriety | the law does. 


would be visited by the banish- July the twenty-first, William 
ment of the entire company to Whiley is fogged through the 
another settlement, there to) acet at Portsmouth for mutiny on 
work in chains. The principal} oard Her Majesty’s ship Pluto. 
drawback to the prosperity Of Qn the samo day, Brian, for the 
the Sydney theatricals scems,| 4 me mutiny on board the same 


according to my Mag., to have! .p:, ; i 
been the system of accepting at ship, is hanged at the yard 


the doors, in lieu of the price of 
admission, as much flour, beef,| July the twenty-third McCann 
orrum, as the manager chose tojis tried for {gh treason in 
consider an equivalent. It was|/Dublin, as being the author of 
feared that this would act likc|/some treasonable papers found 

ambling, as an inducement to/in the house of Mr. Oliver Bond. 
the convicts to rob; and more) He is found guilty, sentenced to 
serious evil arose in the frequent|death, and hanged on the nine~ 
losses of watches and money by|teenth of August. On the twenty- 
the respectable portion of thc}sixth, Michael William Byrne is 
audience during the _ perfor-jalso tried for the same offence, 
mances, and in the advantage|and the jury, after five minutes’ 
some of the worst of the fair|/consideration, find him guilty. 
penitents took of the absence of| He is impenitent, and exclaims, 
the inhabitants at the theatre to|‘‘with a warm accompaniment of 
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action,” that “he glories in the 
event of his trial.” He is exe- 
cuted on the twenty-fifth of 
August. ‘Several other per- 
sons,” adds my Mag., as if weary 
of particularising the ore ek 
“have also been hanged for high 
treason during the present 
month.” 

On the thirty-first of July, the 
Blenheim, a whale ship, arrives 
at Hull from the Greenland seas. 
Passing Whitebooth Roads the 
Nonsuch and Redoubt men-of- 
war, guardships, fire several shot 
into her (as a species of welcome 
to England, home, and beauty, 
I presume), but without effect. 
Three boats are then manned 
and sent towards her, for the 
paper of impressing the seamen 
of the Blenheim; but these opi- 


nionated mariners “agree to 
differ” from the men-of-war’s 
men, and arming themselves 


with harpoons, Greenland knives, 
and spears, resolutely oppose 
their coming on board. The Nau- 
tilus sloop of war, having, by this 
time, joined the other two, also 
sends a boat, and fires more than 
thirty shot into her “with intent 
to bring her to,” but without ef- 
fect. A deadly struggle ensues; 
and the seamen of the whale ship 
fire a swivel, loaded with grape- 
shot, into the men-of-war’s boats, 
and desperately wound two men 
and an officer; and at last their 
opponents row off. One of the 
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body of the seaman deceased 
and return a verdict of wilful 
murder againsta person unknown. 
Meanwhile, the crew of the Blen- 
heim have reached the shore and 
concealed themselves — none of 
them being wounded. I wonder, 
if any one of them had beenkilled, 
and the same coroner's jury had 
sat on the corpse, what would 
have been the verdict upon him. 
I must not omit to state that, the 
day after this abominable affray, 
warrants are issued for the ap- 

rehension of such of the Blen- 
ents crew as had been iden- 
tified by the crews of the men-of- 
war boats. My Mag. does not 
state if they are captured or not; 
but our friend the Habeas Corpus 
being still absent, 1 am not with- 
out Eine for them if they are 
arrested. 


On the second of August an 
event takes place with which most 
readers of the annals of the stage 
must be familiar. Mr. John Pal- 
mer, a favourite actor, while en- 
acting the part of the “Stranger” 
in the Liverpool theatre, drops 
down dead upon the stage. Vie 
is buried on the thirteenth, at 
Warton near Liverpool, and on 
his tombstone (with questionable 
taste) are engraven these awfully 
significant words — 


“There is another and a better 
world)” 


wounded men dies in the hospital|My Mag., to add to the vulgar 
the next night, and the life ofjhorror of the catastrophe, states 


another is 


espaired of; where-|that these ve 
upon, a coroner’s jury sit on the|last he uttere 


words were the 
on earth; but 4 
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reference to the text of the|dates a circuit of four miles of 
Stranger will show that the words| meadow land. 


in question are in the part of Mrs. 
Haller. 


On the sixth of September, my 
Mag. chronicles the result of six 
informations heard before the 
magistrates at Bow Street, Lon- 
don, and laid by the Stamp Office 
against a Mr. Williams for suffer- 
ing, in his room in Old Round 
Court, Strand, sundry persons to 
read the Daily Advertiser, and 
other newspapers, for the consi- 
deration of onc penny cach. The 
offence being held to be clearly 
made out, Mr, Williams is con- 
victed in the penalty of five 
pounds on each information; 
“which is certainly sufficient,” 
sagely concludes my Mag., “to 
convince the proprietors of read- 
ing rooms that newspapers must 
not be among the number of the 
publications which they suffer to 
be read for hire, or, as they call 
it (my Mag. is ironical) admission 
money.” Krom which it would 
appear likewise that even penny 
news-rooms have had their per- 
secutions and their martyrs. 
Ludicrously and inconsistently 
enough my Mag. in thus plea- 
santly recording Mr. Williams’ 
cree ar nOne does soina ‘ Histo- 
rical Chronicle,” clearly news, 
and taxable accordingly, but of 
which the Stamp Office does not 
take the slightest notice. 


On September eleventh, at six 
o'clock in the evening, the north- 
east bank of the New River bursts 
near Hornsey-house, and inun- 


On the 17th September, Robert 
Ladbrook Troys is tried for 
forgery. Guilty. Death. On the 
same day John Collins is indicted 
at the instance of the Stamp Office 
for forging a plate to counterfeit 
the “two shilling hat stamps.” 
The principal evidence against 
him is that of a Jew, Barnard So- 
lomons, who acknowledges his 
having suffered about two years 
previously, three months’ impri- 
sonment for coining counterfeit 
halfpence. For the forgery of 
the “two shilling hat stamps” the 
verdict on John Collins is, ae 
Death. The nextday, the 18th, 
twenty-five men are tried on 
board the ship Gladiator, at 
Portsmouth, for mutiny. Nineteen 
are found Guilty. Death. Thirteen 
are executed; twoare to have two 
hundred lashes; two one hun- 
dred, and one is acquitted. On 
the twentieth, Mr. Silvester, the 
common-sergeant at the Old 


Bailey, pronounces judgment 
(Death) sea ten men and four 
women. ‘l'wenty-six are to be 


transported, twenty-six impri- 
soned, and two whipped. And 
so from month to month ’Ninety- 
eight pursues the even tenor of 
its way. The “awful example” 
harvest is unvaryingly fruitful; 
but it would be wearisome to con- 
tinue recording the statistics of 
each hemp crop. 


“Mr. Sabatier, impressed with 
the prevalence of poverty and 
crime in 'Ninety-eight, attempts 
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to elucidate their causes. 
great cause of poverty according 
to this gentleman is in “ buying 
of unprofitable food. ‘Tea and 
bread and butter,” he says, ‘1s a 
very unprofitable breakfast for 
working people.” Cheese and 
porter are still worse: “The 
former of these have very little 
nourishment, and the latter is 
costly.” Unfortunately Mr. Sa- 
batier does not point out the pro- 
fitable food. A paramount cause 
of poverty is keeping a pig; ‘“‘a 
pig, if it runs about, consumes 
time in looking after it; it fre- 
quently gets into the pound; and 
eats up the scraps of the family 
where there should be none; it 
occasions the boiling of victuals 
merely for the sake of the pot- 
liquor; and then this stunted, 
half-starved creature must be 
fattened.” I wonder that in Mr. 
Sabatier’s virtuous indignation 
against the pig, he did not add 
in aggravation of its crimes that 
it squeaks in infancy and grunts 
when grown up, and that im 
feeding, it puts its foot in the 
trough, quite ungenteclly. Giving 
children pence to buy tarts is, in 
Mr. Sabatier’s eyes, a heinous 
offence, and invariably produc- 
tive of poverty. He clenches his 
argument by a moral piece on the 
downfall of the eldest son of a 
peer, who was reduced by impro- 
vidence (beginning with penny 
tarts) to the sad uccessity of en- 
listing as a common soldier. 

The causes of crime, Mr. Saba- 
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One| different crimes, the greater of 


which has a tendency to conceal 
the lesser: To impunity as in un- 
conditional pardon, or in com- 
muting death into transportation: 
To the confinement of prisoners 
before trial in idleness and bad 
company: ‘To allowing legal pas- 
sages for escape: To proscribing 
aman’s character by visible dis- 
memberment, such as _ public 
whipping, the puotys or the 
stocks: To legalising, or rather 
not prohibiting pawnbrokers 
‘‘and other receivers:” To per- 
mnitting profligate characters to 
fill the religious ministry: To 
non-residence and neglect of in- 
cumbents: To permitting mendi- 
city: To suffering seditionists to 
escape punishment: To allowing 
temptations to lie in the way of 
poor people, such as game and 
wood in forests: ‘l’o the sale of 
spirituous liquors and _ lottery- 
tickets: To levying high duties 
on foreign commodities, and 
thereby encouraging smuggling. 
Among a variety of notions emi- 
nently germane to ’Ninety-eight 
Mr. Sabatier, as it will be secn, 
is In some respects many many 
years in advance of it, 

So I lay by my Mag. for the 
present. Years hence perhaps 
our grandchildren may take up 
some exploded magazine for this 
present year; and, as they turn 
it cursorily over, wonder how 
such things, therein recorded, 
could ever have been. I sincere] 
trust, however, that little ad- 


tier ascribes, among others, to'vanced as we may be, ’Fifty- 


fixing the same punishment to 


three has not evinced any symp- 
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toms of retrogression towards 
’Ninety-eight. 


OUT FOR 
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OUT FOR A WALK. 


You people with portmanteaus, 
trunks, Macintoshes, and um- 
brellas, bandboxes, carpet-bags, 


shawls, plaids, rugs, and muf-. 


fetees, gentlemen who wear tra- 
velling caps and carry about hat- 
boxes, are not to upper that 
you have ever travelled. You 
may have bought a newspaper at 
every railway station in Europe, 
but, believe me, you must tread 
rou way if you desire to feel 
1onestly that you have travel- 
led it. 

I am not agreat traveller. Have 
never been in the East, and never 
been inthe West, have only heard 
of the North Pole, and do not up 
to this date entertain any idea 
that I shall ever take a passage 
to Australia. Barring a quiet 
walk up the Moselle, and little 
trips of that sort, I have never 
been out of my own country. But 
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there are in it, the more variety 
and pleasure is provided for him. 
Let the sun beat at him, and the 
rain dash cheerily in his face, 
and the wind blowall ill-humours 
out of him. He should go out 
impeded with nothing; have no 
knapsack, not even a sly scrap 
of luggage in his hat, no second 
coat upon his back, and no um- 
brella in his hand. He should go 
out nothing but a bold, unfet- 
tered man, to have communion 
thoroughly with nature. He must 
make up his mind for the week 
to disregard his personal ap- 
pearance. In fine exciting stormy 
weather he will get a little 
draggle-tailed: he must not mind 
that. He must be content for 
the week with a comb, a tooth- 
brush, a towel, and a pair of 
socks, in one coat pocket, and 
a, single reserve shirt in the other. 
That last-named garment will 
very likely have been wet through 
once, nek certainly be crumpled, 
by the time he puts it on. Its 
appearance does not matter in 
the least; the purposes of clean- 


1 have spent some of the happiest |liness will be for the nonce suf- 
ae of my life afoot in England.| ficiently answered, and he must 


should recommend an 


one|demand no more. Every morning 


in want of a good home walk not|he should bathe in‘the first spar- 
to stop out longer than about a|kling stream with which shied 
] 


week. He may 


take him quickly to new ground /|be carried. 


let the railway |and that is why the towel shou 


ore impediment he 


— it does not in the least matter|ought not to take with him. Un- 









rand 
» £ r 


4 


werent. 
jib at tee: : 


what or where; there is no dull/less attached to it by habit he 
| anywhere for the pedes-|ought not to take even a stick: 
a — and then let him step out.;hands absolute! 
Mepuld never look up to the| gether preferable. 
wi fear, but in love and en-|say that he must have a little 
The more changes|money in his purse; it ought, 


free are alto- 
I need not 


s 
a 
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however, to be little, and should miles — I forget how many they 


be used only to satisfy simple 
wants. 
It is not necessary that a walk 


were —to Birmingham. That is 
the most wonderful night walk in 
this country; all blighted soil, 


should last a week. One may getjand glare of fire, and roar of 
a, joy that will become a memory |furnaces. The intense purity and 


for ever out of the walking of a 
single day ornight. I remember 
one night taking a thirty miles’ 
walk into Birmingham to catch 
a train that started before sun- 
rise. There were not more shades 
of light betwecn sunset and dark- 
ness, than there were cmotions 
begotten by the scenery that 
shifted during such a walk. First, 
the long sunset shadows of the 
trees; then a glimpse from a hill 
top of the Severn between deep 
banks with the blue darkness of 
evening about it; then twilight 
softening into delicious thought, 
promoting gloom, and the moon 
rising over a flat surface of trees 
and hedges, contrasting its pure 
light with a red glare of fire on 
other parts of the horizon, as I 
got into Wolverhampton. 
Properly I meant to have taken 
the train at Wolverhampton, but 
1 found the train gone when 
I reached the little station, and 
there were a couple of sleepy 
men sitting with a lantern on one 
of the benches, making a great 
noise in the place whenever they 
coughed or moved their feet. 
Then they looked up when they 
heard my footfall, and saw how 


calm of the moonlight and the 
starlight seen from among such 
fires impress the mind with an 
entirely new sensation. I got into 
Birmingham a couple of hours 
too soon, and found the town 
calmly asleep. The place was 
my own, and I occupied the 
empty streets with a full heart, 
rejoicing. 

One great source of cnjoyment 
in that walk was its unexpectcd- 
ness. A walk is never so good 
as when it comes upon one by 
surprise. ] had set out originally, 
meaning to walk four miles to the 
mail-coach, from an out-of-the- 
way inn. I had not booked my 
place; the mail was full; and so 
the walk began. 

Another improvised walk was 
contrived in company. One quiet 
autumn afternoon, I sat with a 
couple of good friends, one old, 
one young, in the garden of a 
rustic public-house in Cheshire. 
There was a big tree overhead, 
and a small spire among adjacent 
bushes, and there was some tea 
(the produce of our native hedges) 
on the table before us. Far away 
the Mersey glittered in the after- 
noon sun; the smoke of Liver- 


the moon threwthe big shadow of|pool dulled the horizon. On the 
my hat over the railway sleepers. | other side were the Welsh moun- 
Iwas glad the train was gone, and | tains. 


trudged away again rejoicing 


‘Glorious out-door weather,’’ 


over the ten, thirteen, or fifteen] said one of us. 
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‘¢How beautiful the mountains 
look!” said another. 


“YT should like to be among 
them.” 


* Let us go!” 


Elder friend laughed, but 
younger friend looked scrious. 
‘Tt is only nine miles to Chester; 
we can sleep there to-night, and 
walk round North Wales in about 
five days.” Elder friend thought 
us mad; but, finding us in earn- 
est and not disposed to be 
knocked down by a mere clean 
shirt difficulty, he agreed to car- 
ry word to our friends that we 
should be home in less than a 
week. Off we set. 


Oh, the delight of a first trudge 
into North Wales thus suddenly 
presented to the fancy; when 
satisfaction comes at once with 
the first burst of strong desire. 
We might have made up our 
minds to go on that day fort- 
night, have thought about it, 
have got up out of our beds to 
start, and finally have set about 
it as a preconcerted business, 
with a fog upon our spirits. But 
we did nothing so stupid. Since 
there was no reason why we 
should not give rein to the hu- 
mour, while our hearts were open 
to the promised pleasure and un- 
der the very sunlight, while still 
in the very mood of buoyancy 
that had begotten the desire to 
tread the mountains, off we went. 
The Cheshire girls in their Welsh 
jackets were figures on the fron- 
tispiece of the great book of pic- 
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out to fill our memories. Vil- 
lages fixed themselves house b 
house, and black beam by blac 
beam upon our hearts. We can 
tell any man upon our death- 
beds how many geese were busy 
about nothing on a little triangle 
of green that faced us as we 
rested by the handle of a village 
pump. The short cut over the 
fields that we made brought us, 
to our dismay, when evening was 
far advanced, down to the dirty 
banks of the broad estuary of the 
Dee — ever so many miles from 
Chester — and there were our 
Welsh mountains ominously full 
of night, over the way, quite in- 
accessible. 

That is another of the glories 
of foot travelling. I would not 
give a song for the society of a 
pedestrian who was not a bold 
fellow at short cuts. There is 
an excitement in trespassing and 
going astray out of the boudage 
of paths over an unknown coun- 
try — steeple chasing for a place 
to which one has never been in 
his life before, but which he 
hopes by his superior ingenuity 
to get at by a road unknown to 
any of his fellow-creatures. The 
wonder as to what may be the re- 
sult, and the strong, wholesome 
emotion that makes the heart 
beat, as though one had taken 
suddenly a shower bath when 
something wonderfully unexpect- 
ed comes in sight, is a fine tonic 
for the jaded spirits. It was a 
fine surprise for us to come down 
upon the muddy expanse of the 


tures with which we were setting} Dee, when we believed we might 
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be on the point of getting into 
Chester.. A finer surprise of the 
kind is to come down from be- 
hind a hill upon the dashing 
breakers of the sea itself by 
moonlight, when one thinks he 
has achieved a short cut to some 
town twenty miles inland. The 
dashing of fire is nearly as good 
an accompaniment to such a sur- 
prise as the dashing of water. 1 
remember one night being out on 
business indeep snow. 1 was on 
horseback then. ‘T'rying to get 
home in the dark, long after mid- 
night, I became more and more 
perplexed; and suddenly a turn 
of the road brought me into the 
immediate presence of a set of 
blast furnaces, spouting up fire 
into the dark sky, and clamour- 
ing fiercely in my ears. I did not 
in the least know what blast fur- 
naces they were, had never seen 
them before; and their huge 
power made me aghast at the 
sense of my own helplessness. I 
suppose that is the reason why 
such a thing as a blast furnace, 
or the thunder of the sca upon a 
shore, can impress helpless mor- 
tals who have lost their way with 
such peculiar emotion. It is an 
emotion very wholesome in the 
main, as every emotion is that is 
entirely natural. 
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day I may think it worth while to 
trouble the world with some of 
my experiences in Wales during 
one or two trips as a pedestrian. 
[ intend nothing of that sort now. 
As I write, I can recall the so- 
lemn closing of the hills about 
our road at twilight, and the glit- 
ter of the afternoon sun through 
the bushes as we lay over the 
clear trout stream in some happy 
valley. We enjoyed also the 
trout; we did indeed. We were 
amused at the portmanteau tra- 
vellers, who at Llanberis fur- 
nished themselves with guides 
and ponies and donkies (lacking 
mules), for the ascent of Snow- 
don, the great British Chimbo- 
razo. The path being obvious, 
we took no guides, and simply 
walked up after dinner and walk- 
ed down again. ‘l'o the top of 
Snowdon from Llanberis is not a 
bit more difficult or complex an 
adventure than a climb up Snow 
Hill from Holborn. The way 
from Beddgelert is more tedious. 

Upon the strength of my first 
walk about Wales I set up as a 
guide, and was showing a fricnd 
over the Welsh mountains on a 
subsequent occasion. He didnot — 
fully enjoy rain, and set out after 
breakfast from Carnarvon one wet 
morning, only induced so to do 
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To go back to the Dee. I need | by the assurance that it was only 
not say that having come upon |seven milesto Llanberis, and that 


its estuary, we had nothing to 
do but trace the river up its 
course to find our way to Chester. 





I, being an old Welshman, knew 
the way. But ways look different 
in different weather, especially to 


There we slept soundly, true to|people who have only seen them 
our purpose, and the next morn-jonce or twice. We got up among 
Ing, we set Out into Wales. Some|unknown mountains, passed ro- 
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mantic lakes, over which nowand|compendious list of my luggage 


then the sun broke fitfully. The 


walk was glorious, but we were|tage stamps. 


out of the Lianberis road; and, 


as it shortly became evident, on|triumph; but 


was included half-a-dozen pos- 
We thought the 
problem solved. I offeredthemin 
alas! the worthy 


the wrong side ofSnowdon. Then} woman shook herhead — shehad 
the rain came down insheets, and | not the least idea what they were. 


we arrived, wet ead hh and glow- 
me famously, atasma 

village. Disposed naturally to for- 
tify our constitutions with brand 
and water, we stopped at the vil- 
lage inn. Pure Welsh — no Eng- 
lishspoken. ‘Have you brandy?” 
Shake of the head. “Have you 
rum?” Shake ofthe head. “Have 
you gin?” Nod—“Yek, yek.” 
And the good woman brought us 
whiskey. Each of us had accord- 
ingly a glass of hot whiskey and 
water, for which the landlady 
knew enough English to make 
a charge of twopence a head. 
Cheap, certainly, but we had not 
wherewith to pay. A dire cata- 
strophe broke in upon our peace, 
we had both left Carnarvon with- 
out change, and were afloat with 
nothing smaller than a sovereign. 
Change for a sovereign was not 
to be had in Bettwys. I doubt 
whether twenty shillings in silver 
could have been raised by the 
united fundholders of the whole 
village. A sovereign was too much 
to leave for fourpence with a mag- 
nanimous wave of the hand and a 
“never mind the change,” while 
not to pay so moderate and fair a 
demand, would have been abso- 
jutely wicked. The womenstared 
at us and grinned, and left us to 
do as we could. Theis my good 
genius reminded me that in the 


We said that she might sell them 


istraggling|— take them to the Post Office; 


she shook her head and smiled on 
helplessly. Nobody in Bettwys 
writes or receives letters, it ap- 
peared. Then there arose fromthe 
chimney-corner a grey- headed 
Welshman who had been looking 
on. He picked up the stamps, 
examined the gum at the backs, 
and looked at the Queen’s heads. 
Having satisfied himself, he put 
the six stamps into his pouch, and 
gave the woman fourpence. She 
curtsied and looked pleased. ‘he 
man looked solid and commercial. 
If ever Bettwys be a great town 
that was the sort ofman you would 
expect to see thriving on Change 
there. He ought to have been born 
in Change Alley. 

We went on through wind and 
sun and rain, under wild snatches 
of cloud, that rolled in great vo- 
lumes, chorussing to the eye a 
music of their own through the 
broad heaven. Instead ofmaking 
a seven mile walk to Lianberris, 
we traversed nineteen miles of a 
most glorious county — all of it 
new and unexpected —and atlast 
contrived to find our way into 
Beddgelert. It was a place quite 
out of our route; but the pedes- 
trian who cares about his route 
does not deserve the legs he walks 
upon. That unexpected march 
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upon Beddgelert‘is another ofmy 
¢ 


oice remembrances. 


1 might go on conjuring up such 
the hour to- 
gether, but I do not want to be a 


recollections by 


As I gazed the dragon faded, 

And, instead, sate Pluto crowned, 
By a lake of burning fire; 

Spirits dark were crouching round. 


| That was gone, and lo! before me, 


A cathedral vast and grim; 


bore, so I will leave otf. I have) could almost hear the organ 


wished simply to show people how 
go out for a pleasant As I watched the wreathed pillars 


they ma 


walk. There is a fine season now 
before us, though indeed every 
season is fine to the man whom I! 
should regard as a right- minded 
pedestrian. Only I mean to say, 
that a season of travelling caps, 
trunks, portmanteaus, plaids, and 
so forth has set in; and whilchalf 
of our neighbours are up the 








Roll along the arches dim. 


A thick grove of palms arose, 
And a group of swarthy Indians 
Stealing on some sleeping foes. 


Stay; a cataract glancing brightly, 
Dashed and sparkled; and beside 

Lay a broken marble monster, 
Mouth and cyes were staring wide. 


Then I saw a maiden wreathing 
Starry flowers in garlands sweet; 
Did she see the fiery serpent 
That was wrapped about her feet? 


Rhine and down the Rhone » We | That fell crashing all and vanished; 


who remain behind have no rea-'! 
son to envy any man his continen- 
e have only to make 
up our minds, and take a hearty; 
walk or two at home in the old 


tal trips. 


country. 
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Waart is it you ask me, darling? 
All my stories, child, you know; 
T have no strange dreams to tell you, 
Pictures I have none to show. 


Tell you glorious scenes of travel ? 
Nay, my child, that cannot be, 

I have seen no foreign countries, 
Marvels none on land or sea. 


Yet strange sights in truth I witness, 
And I gaze until I tire; 

Wondrous pictures, changing ever, 

: As I look into the fire. 


There, last night, I saw a cavern, 
Black as pitch; within it lay 

Coiled in many folds a dragon, 
Glaring as if turn’d at bay. 


And a knight in dismal armour 
On a winged eagle came, 
To do battle with this dragon; 
His towering crest was all of flame. 


And I saw two armies close — 


‘TY could almost hear the clarions 


And the shouting of the foes. 


They were gone; and lo! bright angels, 
On a barren mountain wild, 

Raised appealing arms to Heaven, 
Bearing up a little child. 


And I gazed, and gazed, and slowly 
Gathered in my eyes sad tears, 

And the fiery pictures bore me 
Back through distant dreams of years. 


Once again J tasted sorrow, 
With pust joy was once more gay, 
Till the shade had gathered round me 
And the fire had died away. , 
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TueErzis a good deal ofromance 
to be found even in the details of 
pure science, and a book of won- 
ders could very well be made out 
of what might be called the social 
history of optical discoveries. 
Much of it would be co-extensive 
with a history of the black arts — 
dark sciences that often get their 
darkness out of light. 
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Every one has been told that|appear to be a valle 
t and of|ley would exalt itselfintoa moun- 


the old priests of E 
Greece were better skilled in op- 
tics than in necromancy; that 
many an awful ghost, riding upon 
a cloud, was the result of hocus- 
sing and focussing. Any commen- 
tator is entitled to suppose that 
an old form of incantation (said 
to have had a more sacred origin) 
has become slightly corru it by 
the exchange of convertible let- 
ters in the lapse of time, and was, 
in the first instance, really hocus, 
focus. Let him take up a pseu- 
doscope, and look through it, 
properly focussed. Let him look 
at some man on the other side of 
the way. He will not appearto be 
on the other sidc at all, the street 
will have come in doors, and the 
house will be turned out of win- 
dow. Let him look at a friend’s 
face. The cheeks will so deci- 
dedly fall in, that the face will 
become no face, but a hollow 
mould. Let him look into the 
bottom ofa teacup. For aminute 
he may see it as it is; but — O, 
hocus, focus —in the twinkling 
of an eye, it has turned inside out. 
It has no hollow, but is all solid. 
Let him look at a framed picture 
hung against the wall. It will 
seem to be, not hung against the 
wall, but to be let into it. The 
frame will appear to surround it 
like a moat. Phere is a pretty in- 
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, every val- 


tain. Suchabasement ofthe lofty, 
and such exaltation of the lowly, 
such bringing forward of the 
backward, and putting backward 
of the forward, is effected by two 
simple prisms of glass — properly 
focussed. 

Again, a couple of flat daguer- 
reotype pictures of any scene are 
put into a little box. When they 
are looked at in a couple of re- 
flectors properly arranged, the 
scenc itself seems to be visible in 
bold relicf. So, for cxample, we 
may perchance look in upon the 
river Volga flowing between its 
banks, and inspect the piles and 
works of a great unfinished 
bridge, forming a track partly 
across the tide from bank to bank, 
every post as round and real as 
though the river and its banks 
and the great work there in pro- 
gress had been modelled by the 
fairies. Goethe tells a story of a 
fairy who was carricd about by a 
mortal in asmall box, through the 
chinks of which there could be 
seen her sumptuous palace. Here 
is a box of about the same size, 
containing any fairy -scene that 
by the help of photography we 
may be disposedtoconjure up. It 
is called theStereoscope. And of 
what use is its magic? To go no 
farther than the particular picture 


strument for turning every thing |just suggested, of very great use. 


hindside foremost! Ifitwere pos- 


The Emperor of all the Russias is 


sible to take a bird’s- eye view of|in’a great hurry for the comple- 
the whole world fhrough a pseu-|tion of the bridge therein repre- 
doscope, and get it allatonetime|sented. He used to make frequent 
into focus, every mountain would | long expeditions to the works, and 
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if he remained long absent, the 
architect never seemed to him to 
be sufficiently industrious. The 
architect now saves all trouble to 
his imperial master, and main- 
tains his own credit, by having a 
couple of true and undeniable co- 
pies of the works taken once a 
fortnight by the sun, and sent to 
St. Petersburg. There they are 
put into astereoscope, with which 
the emperor may sit in his own 
room, and in which he may count 
every dam and post, see every 
ripple of the distant tide. 


The pseudoscope is of the same 
parentage as the stereoscope. In 
open ne of photography we said 
about the stereoscope, thatit was 
invented some years since by Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone to illustrate 
his discovery of the principles of 
binocular vision. As we are now, 
however, treating specifically of 
the stereoscope and not inci- 
dentally, whe shall go intoa little 
more detail, as to the history of 
the instrument. 


Although Professor Wheat- 
stone’s discovery was alluded to 
in Herbert Mayo’s Outlines of 
Physiology in the year eighteen 
hundred and thirty - three, it was 
not until the twenty - first of June 
eighteen hundred: and thirty- 
eight that Professor Wheatstone 
detailed the true theory of bino- 
cular vision, together with a de- 
scription and diagram of his illu- 
strative apparatus, which he there 
first called the Stercoscope, (after 
two Greek words meaning “solids 
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ciety, in a paper; for which, in 
eighteen hundred and forty, he 
was awarded the Royal Medal. 
The stereoscope was afterwards 
roduced and explained by Mr. 
heatstone at the Newcastle 
meeting ofthe British Association 
in ipl geuunt eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight. ‘he form of in- 
strument then exhibited remains 
to this day the most efficient that 
has been constructed. It is the 
most beautiful, because it is the 
simplest; it is themost useful, be- 
cause it can be applied to the in- 
spection of all drawings made 
upon the stereoscopic principle 
whatever may be their size, an 
it is capable of every kind of ad- 
justment. A very little exercise 
of ingenuity has sufficed to make 
it also not less portable than any 
other, for itis made on the lazy- 
tongs principle, and can be open- 
ed and packed like scissors. Of 
this instrument, when first shown 
to the British Association, one li- 
terary journalist, expressing the 
opinion of the time, now perfectly 
confirmed, said that it rendered 
the phenomena of double vision, 
about which volume upon volume 
have been written, clear to the 
comprehension of childhood; and 
by a contrivance s0 simple, that 
when once seen, any person can 
construct a copy in an hour. The 
importance of the discovery was 
recognised at once on all sides. 
In a report of that meeting of 
the Association, published in the 
same year, it is recorded, that 
“Sir David Brewster was afraid 


—Isce’) before the Royal So-|that the members could scarcely 
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judge, from the very brief and|M. Quetelet, specimens being at 
modest account given of this prin-|the same time sent, was made 


ciple | 
for illustrating it, of its extreme 
beauty and generality. He con- 
sidered it one of the most valuable 
optical papers which had been 

resented to the section.” Sir 

ohn Herschel, on the same oc- 
casion, justly characterised the 
discovery as ‘“‘one of the most cu- 
rious and beautiful for its simpli- 
city in the entire range of experi- 
mental optics.” 

At that time photography was 
an unheard of science, and there 
could be used in the stereoscope 
only drawings made by the hand 
of an artist. Geometric figures, 


and the instrument devised | public in the bulletins ofthe Brus- 


sels Academy for October, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-one. 
Eight or nine years afterwards, 
Sir David Brewster helped to po- 
pularise the idea by prompting M. 

Jihosgq Soleil (as we have else- 
where said) to the construction of 
a number of stereoscopes, in 
which, by the use of a couple of 
semi-lenses with their edges di- 
rected towards each other, aform 
of instrument was obtained very 
convenient for the Daguerreoty- 
pist, who deals rarely in large pic- 
tures. This instrument is a slight 
modification of the second form 


and a few simple sketches could| ofstereoscope—thc refracting — 
be made, but the eye of the best} suggested by the original disco- 
artist was not accurate enough to|verer. The old reflecting instru- 
catch the delicate distinctions of| ment, the firstform, remains, how- 
outline, light and shade existing| ever, for all purposes of experi- 


in the same landscape or figure,|ment and study, as well as for 
many purposes of commonuse, by 
far the best. 

Before we proceed to an ac- 
count of the steps which led up 
to the discovery of the stereo- 
scope, and ofsome facts in nature 
which it proves and illustrates, 


as it would appear seen from two 
points at a distance of only two 
and a half inches from each other. 
At the beginning of the year eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-nine, 
Pier ny became known, and 

r. Wheatstone, not slow to per- 


ceive that the sun would supply| we should say two or three words 


his stercoscope with pictures of 


the necessary accuracy, soon ob- 
tained from 


about the method ofinvestigation 


also illustrated by it. Mr. Wheat- 


r. Talbot stereosco-| stone is Professor of Experimen- 


pic Talbotypes of statues, build-|tal Philosophy in King’s College, 
i and even living persons.| London, and one of the most suc- 
The first Daguerreotypes were | cessful of the experimental philo- 


procacey for Mr. Wheatstone by 
.Fizeau and M. Claudet. The 
photography having been com- 
municated by Mr, 





sophers of our own time. Down 
in the vaults of King’s College we 


eppicee on of the stereoscope to;remember seeing, years ago, a 


great array of wires which we 


heatstone to| were told belonged to an experi- 
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ment of Mr. Wheatstone’s then inj of perspective it is casy to deter- 
hand. ‘Those wires were the un-| mine that the views of the same 
born electric telegraph, which! thing taken from those two points 
came into life out of the experi-; could not be identical. That is 
ments of Mr. Wheatstone on elec-|very obvious and very simple. 
trical velocity. The discovery of| Yet that simple observation is 
the stercoscope furnishes an in-|the whole basis of the theory of 
teresting illustration of the me-|the stereoscope, and it had not 
thod by which the chief operations| been made or rather when made 
of experimental philosophy are;had been always set aside as 
conducted. The surest waytoget/immaterial, before Professor 
a secret out of nature — if one is; Wheatstone built upon it one of 
clever cnough to do it — is to/the most beautiful little dis- 
overreach her: to entrap her into| coveries that grace the science of 
a confession by compellingherto!our day. ‘There is a reason, 
work under unheard of condi-|thought Mr. Wheatstone, for this 
tions. She cannot go to work on| difference. It had been commonl 
fresh material of your own choo-|supposed that single vision wit 
sing without betraying some part|two cyes only resulted from the 
of her mode of setting about busi-|falling of the same point of the 
ness. If all the information that} picture formed by an object on 
‘ou want is not to be had by play-| the same point in each eye. But 
ing the mysterious mother one|that is what can take place only 
trick, try her with another and_|inthe case of a painted landscape. 
another. The secrets of double|lf we look at a Claude or a Cana- 
vision, which could never have}|letto the eyes both see the same 
been either thought out or disco-| picture, and both see it in pre- 
vered by a mere watching ofna-|ciscly the same way, but the 
ture at her daily work, have been|rcsult is that they see it as a flat 
wormed out of nee by such tricks; painting on canvas, and are so 
or such experiments. convinced of its flatness, that 
Place any irregular or angular| the best skill in shadow and per- 
solid body on the table before| spective will not cause the houses 
you. Close each eye in turn,|to look really solid, the hills 
while you observe the object/really to appear as lumps arising 
accurately with the other. Youj;on a broad flat earth. The best 
will not fail to observe that|picture will not, as an illusion, 
a slight — but very sensible —| stand the test of'two eyes. But 
difference exists between the|if we look at it with onc eye, the 
results of the two sights taken|painter can cheat that. If one 
from two points in the same head|eye be not allowed to compare 
at the same object. The points |notes with its neighbour, and to 
of sight in the two eyes are of|see the objects which profess 
course different, and by the laws|to lie one behind another from 
Household Words, XX1. 20 
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a second point of view, then 
accurate lights and shadows in a 
picture, corresponding to the 
real light in the room, will be 
assumed as evidence of actual 
solidity. In a landscape that 
consisted of real fields and trees, 
or in aroal street, one eye could 
have obtained not much more 
evidence than that, and the mind, 
satisfied to get the utmost evi- 
dence attainable, would upon 
that have founded a conclusion. 
For this reason, connoisseurs 
may be seen often shutting one 
eye when they examine a painting. 
If use be made of a hollow tube, 
or a roll of paper, which is the 
same thing, in such a way that 
the frame, and all surrounding 
objects of comparison are care- 
fully excluded, the cheat per- 
petrated upon one eye by a really 
good picture is very complete 
indeed. 

Leonardo da Vinci noticed this 
method of examining a picture 
with one eye, and is the only 
person who before our times had 
reasoned on the matter. He 
pointed out, that if you look 
at a solid globe with one cye it 
conceals a certain piece of back- 
ground, which to the other oye 
is visible; and if you change the 
eye you change the background, 
so that, as he said, except a 
certain part behind the globe 
invisible to both eyes, the solid 
body is in a certain sense trans- 

arent. He thought that the 
lnpossibility of cheating two 
eyes with a picture lay in the 
impossibility of getting at this 
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state of affairs in the background. 
Mr. Wheatstone observes justly, 
that had the philosophic painter 
taken any other solid than a ball 
on which to found his illustration, 
he would have observed not onl 
the ditference in the background, 
but also the difference between 
the two perspectives. But he did 
not. Mr. Wheatstone, therefore, 
was the first who called distinct 
attention to this very obvious, 
but, nevertheless, practically new 
fact in the theory of vision. 

Then the experimenter said to 
himself: The old theory which 
supposed an identity between the 
pictures painted at the same time 
on the two eyes being false, there 
must be something more in the 
disparity than a mere necessary 
awkwardness resulting from the 
impossibility of having two eyes 
in one place. If the possession 
of two cyes only caused a con- 
fusion to be got over by habit, 
we two-eyed people should be all 
really worse off than Pol yphemus. 
Why have wetwoeyes? That was 
the question which Mr. Wheat- 
stone entrapped Nature into an- 
swering. he trap set by him 
was the stereoscope. 

One could not easily imagine 
any apparatus simpler in its 
construction. Since it was not 
possible twenty years ago, by aid 
of photography, to obtain on 
paper or silver two sketches of 
the same scene, having only the 
minute difference in the point of 
view that would exist between 
the two points of sight furnished 
to man by Nature — which are 
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about two-and-a-half inches 
distant from each other in an 
ordinary adult head— Mr. Wheat- 
stone took the simple forms of 
eubes and other solid mathemati- 
eal figures, placing them before 
him, and earefully making two 
sketches of cach, corresponding 
to the two appearances presented 
by it to the two cycs. ‘They were 
obvious and easy of depiction. 
They were made simply in out- 
line, and in each case, of course, 
were evidently flat copies. Let 
us take the example of the cube. 
These, the experimental philo- 
sopher then reasoned, are the 
images of the cube separately 
presented to each eye; flat out- 
he evidently. Let me contrive 
now to look at them in such a 
way that the right eye shall sec 
only its own proper picture as ] 
have drawn it from its own proper 
poiut of view, and the left eye the 
other picture, and that. they shall 
fall as they do in nature with 
their respective differcnees upon 
corresponding parts of the two 
eyes. What will be the result? 
Theinstrument was soon made. 
Two bits of looking-glass placed 
back to back were arranged in 
the form ofa broad letter V, their 
angle a right angle and their 
mirrors looking outwards. On 
two little walls placed at equal 
distances beyond the mirrors, the 
two pictures of the cube were 
hung and carefully adjusted so 
that the two images should be 
reflected in precisely the right 
way. ‘Then an observer, placing 
his nose at the point of the V,| 
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and looking with one eye into 
one mirror, and with the other 
eye into the other mirror would, 
of course, sce with each cyce its 
own distinct view of the cube, as 
it had been sketched. What, 
then, was the result? Not a 
confusion of two sketches, but 
a complete reproduction of the 
cube itself in all its wholencss 
of length, breadth, and depth. 
The illusion was perfect. The 
instrument so constructed, and 
here rudely described, was a 
reflecting stereoscope; and, by 
its usc, Mr. Wheatstone was able 
to demonstrate so simply that all 
could understand, and no man 
could dispute the fact, that the 
use of two eyes is to obtain two 
pictures froin different points of 
view, and that the use of the 
differences that exist in the two 
mages of every solid object. so 
seen is to assure to the mind the 
idea of depth or distance. 

Mr. Wheatstone reflected in 
his mirrors a pair of real cubes. 
When they were so placed that 
they threw upon the eyes in the 
due way two pictures so differing, 
that they represented the two 
aspects of a single cube as seen 
by the two eyes, there was a 
single cube seen in relief: when 
they were so adjusted that each 
eye received a preciscly similar 
hnpression, though two solid 
forms were looked at, the mind 
believed that it saw only the flat 
picture of a cube. I need not 
multiply sueh illustrations of 
a fact already placed beyond 
dispute. 
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peared in the most evident way | 
to be moving backwards and) 
forwards. Andyet, observe the| 
curious distinction, whenever it; 
stood still, and whatever might 
be then its perceived size, there 
was no apparent change in its 
position, it never seemed to have 
moved at all. It always es igo 
ed, when motionless, to be at 
one and the same distance from 
the eye, because the chief 
measure of distance — the amount 
of convergence of the optic axcs 
— never altered. 

A similar delusion was elicited 
in the companion experiment, 
wherein though the real size of 
the image never altered, the 
degree of convergence of the axes 
being made constantly to vary, 
caused it apparently to increase 
and decrease. In that case, while 
the picture grew or dwindled, as 
we know by experience that it 
would increase upon the eye or 
dwindle if advane ng or receding, 
yet, for all that it never scemed 
to move. It stood still enlarging 
like the dog that grew into a hip- 

opotamnus before the eyes of 
D -Faustus. Nevertheless, when- 
ever the trial ceased, whatever 
change had been made in the po- 
sition of the stereoscopic plates 
was represented to the cye as a 
difference of distance: the image 
had got, apparently, into a new 
place, because the inclination of 
the axes ceased to be the same. 
Thus, we may be told to look at 
an object in thismagic instrument 
advancing and receding without 
changing place, and changing 
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place without being observed to 
move. A state of things utterly 
contradictory and confusing, 
searccly or not at all conceivable, 
because it never has been in the 
experience of any man from Adam 
downwards, until Mr.Wheatstone 
learned to detect and recombine 
and make experiments upon the 
first principles of vision in his 
new instrument, the stercoscope. 

Enough has been said to show 
the great value and importance 
of the stercoscope to a philoso- 
phical investigator of the laws of 
sight. When we before spoke of 
this instrument we said that, 
apart from its philosophical use, 
it was emploved only as atoy. It 
is to be purchased now — in its 
less perfect. forms — in all toy- 
shops; and the use to which it is 
put commonly by the photo- 
grapher, though agreeable, is 
unimportant. ‘The stereoscope 
itself, however, is not only of 
philosophical importance, it ad- 
inits of many really valuable 
practical applications. We need 
refer only to what has been al- 
ready said of the difficulty ex- 
perieneed by the microscopist mn 
determining with one eye whether 
erystals and other objects seen 
by him are hollow or solid. Ifa 
sovereign be looked at through a 
microscope, the Queen’s head 
upon it will as often appear to be 
sunk into the coin as to stand out 
in relief from it. Now, however, 
when photographic copies can be 
taken of objects seen in the field 
of the microscope, it will suffice 
to take two copics of the same 
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oid 


object, with the due angle of| Minute detail upon subjects of 


difference between their points 
of view, and place them in a 
stereoscope. The power of two 
eyes will be then brought to bear 
upon the object scen with one 
eye only through the glasses of 
the microscope, and a correct 
impression will be formed of its 
relative dimensions. 

Having explained their prin- 
ciple, we do not think it worth 
while to discuss the construction 
of the different forms of sterco- 
scope now in use. In the refract- 
ing instrument, invented after- 
wards by Mr. Wheatstone, as 
convenient for the examination 
of small pictures, prisms are used 
to deflect the rays of light pro- 
ceeding from the pictures; re- 
‘fracted are there substituted for 
reflected images. 

Of this instrument the small 
portable stereoscope in common 
use 18 a modification suggested 
by Sir David Brewster. Its pair 
of prisms are the two halves of a 
common Ieus. An ordinary lens 
having been cut in half, the cut. 
edges are turned outwards, and 
the two half circles, or thin edges 
of the two prisms so made, are 
directed towards each other. 
They are placed about two inches 


this kind must. of course be sought 
in other publications. We must 
in this place be satisfied if we 
convey general ideas of a just 
kind upon such topics: a notion 
of the stercoscope — and at the 
best no more has now been given 
— as we attempted on a former 
occasion to convey a notion of 
photography. We desire to note 
in this place that in our bricf 
sketch of the processes of that 
art, we conveyed among other 
things an error by a slip of the 
scribe, which set down dilute 
pyrogalhe acid as an agent used 
for fixing the picture on the me- 
tallic plate. A solution of hy- 
posulphate of soda was the agent 
that shonld have been named. 
Having stepped aside to correct 
that erratum, we return to our 
proper subject and have to con- 
tent ourselves now with a final 
word or two about the pscudo- 
scope; an instrument of which 
the name implies ‘“falschoods, 
I see.” 

If we cheat the eyes in a ste- 
reoscope by showing to each eye 


ithe picture that belongs only to 


its neighbour’s point of view, 
everything 1s perverted. Upon 
every point, not immediately in 


anda halfapart, with a power of|the middle line between and be- 


adjustment that enables them to 
be presented accurately to any 


fore the two eyes, the optic axes 
must converge in the wrong way, 


pair of eyes, so that cach eye of|and objects or parts of objects 


the pair may look precisely 
through the centre of the halflens 
presented to it. Under such 
prisms the stereoscopic picturcs 
are adjusted, 


will appear distant in proportion 
as they otherwise would have 
seemed near. 

The pseudoscope is especially 
contrived for the illustration. of 
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this fact. Itis a little instriment,| 
convenient as an opera glass in 
the hand and as easily a justed. | 
It consists of two prisms of flint 

lass, so joined, that they may 

e adjusted before the eyes to 
the exact focus of observation of 
any object. The prisms reflect 
the two images of any one thing 
— each apparently but not ac- 
tually to the wrong cye — and, 
when the instrument is so adjusted 
that the two images coincide and 
the object consequently appears 
single, the observer 18 at once 
subjected to illusions of the 
oddest kind. A globe, so ob- 
served, may for a minute be a 

lobe, but after the spectator 
has gazed at its rotundity for a 
short while, suddenly, as if with- 
out cause, it appears to be con- 
verted into a concave hemisphere, 
over the brim of which continents 
are flowing as the globe revolves. 
A China cup, with coloured orna- 
ments upon it in relief, becomes 
a mould of half the cup with 
painted hollow impressions of 
the flowers inside, imstead of 
outside. 

The suddenness of the meta- 
morphosis suffered by such a cup 
belongs, one might say, wholly 
to the days of sorcery. The ex- 
planation is, however, very na- 
tural. Relief and distance are 
not suggested solely by the use 
of two eyes and the convergence 
of their optic axes. We are ac- 
customed to note other signs 
which are perceived by each eye 
singly. e idea of relief being 
suggested by the presence of 
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some signs, the eyes at first are 
apt to dwell upon them, and are 
not disposed to be immediately 
disturbed in their impression. 


FIRST STAGE TO 
AUSTRALIA. 


Ir is of no use pretending not 
to know where Park Street, West- 
minster, is. Don’t ask your way 
of the crossing-sweeper. Don't 
enquire of the policeman at the 
corner. You need not trouble 
the elderly woman of the fruit 
stall to point out to you the di- 
rection of this Open Sesame of 
the Great South Land — the 
abode of these official guardians 
of the Golden Regions, according 
to popular belief. Follow the 
stream of fustian jackets, cor- 
duroy trousers and sinock-frocks, 
keep in the rear of the chattering 
excited parties of half-shaven 
mechanics, slatternly females, 
and slip-shod children. They 
are all moving in one direction, 
and you could not miss your way 
if you tried, for it’s much easier 
to follow this stream than to 
move against it. 

Across the broad street, alon 
the pavement on the right-han 
side, cross over again, keep 
straight on, round a little to the 
left, then sharp to the right, and 
the third house on the right-hand 
side, if we can but get at it 
through the crowd, is the much- 
sought office of the Commissio- 
ners of Land and Emigration. 
The dense throng of impromptu 
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sheep-shearers, ready-made agri-|There is a bald-headed super- 
culturists, and shepherds by in-|numerary in one corner, in the 
spiration find it difficult to get/depths of despair because an 
dirouali theiron wicket and down cert freight note from some 
the steep stone steps into the|Irish port will not add up. He 
area, where they are compelled/makes the total come to three 
to pass to the lower waiting-jhundred and thirty-nine and a 
room. Indced it is almost as/half statute adults; and, being a 
intricate and dangerous an under- | fresh hand he cannot conceive the 
taking as wading through the) possibility of half of an Irishman 
labyrinth of type comprised injemigrating to any part of the 
the thirty-four rules of the Com-|vlobe; not yet being aware that 
missioners. There isa warmand!by the Government regulations 
lively performance going on in{it requires two young children to 
that waiting-room down belowjmake up the full statute adult. 
the iron wicket amongst the} Higher up on the next floor, 
ready -made farm-servants from /|secretarics, assistant secretaries, 
Whitechapel and the shepherds|and commissioners hold solemn 
of Shoreditch. It would be im-|deliberations about ships, shep- 
possible to say precisely how jherds, single women, and salt 
many tongues were going at once |pork. Early in the morning, the 
about stecrage passages, andidesks of the assistant secretar 
sea-sickness, and split peas. and chief clerk are piled with 
Up the cold, broad, stone stair-|cnormous heaps of letters from 
ease, and in the first floor on the |every part of the United Kingdom 
left hand, is a quict busy room, |of Great Britain and Ireland, not 
full of active clerks — a Custom|forgetting the Orkney and Shet- 
House Long Room in miniature. |land Islands, and the Isle of Man. 
Pens are travelling over acres of| Every town and village through- 
pene ruled in an infinity of ta-|out the empire is represented in 
ular forms: heads are reckoning | the corresponding department of 
up shiploads of shepherds with|the Colonial Land and Emigra- 
three children and wheelwrights|tion Commission in Park Street. 
with onc, and carpenters with|The requirements of the colonists 
only a wife. Senior clerks are|sending home the funds for emi- 
adding up and tabulating the|gration are all in favour of mar- 
totals of male and female statute | ried labourers of certain ages and 
adults shipped by the “‘ Wiggins” | occupations, and those considera- 
for Adelaide and the “Scroggins” | tions have, of course, to be borne 
for Port Phillip, and a table-full|in mind in the selection of candi- 
of su TEE deputy - assis- | dates for free passages to Austra- 
tant clerks are ticking off as many |lia. The callings most in requisi- 
single young women as they can|tion for these colonies are agri- 
afford to do for six shillings a-day.|cultural labourers, shepherds, 
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herdsmen, journeymen mecha-|the honourable commissioners” 
nics and artizans. It follows, that|that he can not only do all sorts 
while such persons as shopmen,jof ficld- work, but house - work 
clerks, bakers, butchers, tailors,{also; and that he believes he 
confectioners, green - grocers,|shall do his country a service by 
wire-drawers, wig-makers, and) going to “Orstraley;” that his 
jewellers, are invariably refused,/ wife can make butter, is very 
aud whilst all single men (except) stout, and has had the measles: 
those who may be part of afami-|his three children are perfect 
ly) are also rejected, the search| prodigies. Another applicant in- 
is for blacksmiths, carpenters,}dulges in a. desponding strain, 
sawyers, gardencrs, agricultu-|tellimg Her Majesty’s Commis- 
rists, with their wives and fami-|sioners that he is extremely desi- 
lies. To select the haleand honest} rous of being married to a young 
artisan or farm servant from the} woman, five feet five inches in 
pauperised town labourer; to;height, with whom he has been 
choose the valuable family co-| keeping company for three years; 
lonist from the London sindlidate but that he sees no prospect. of 
who has more than three children {accomplishing this unless they 
under ten years of age, or who|will do themselves the pleasure 
has not been vaccinated, or has|/of sending him outto the colonies, 
more sons than daughters, or who|He is a painter and glazier; but 
has been in the habitual receipt|is quite prepared to undertake 
of parish relief — forms no in-jany sort of work from a police- 
considerable or pleasurable task. | sergeant down to a shepherd, the 
Ittaxes the patience, the in-; qualifications bemg, he thinks, 
dustry, and the good temper of] precisely the same. A third can- 
the secretary and his assistants | didate for expatriation states him- 
to an inordinate degree. self to be “a yung man of good 
The work of opening, sorting/ten stun fore; used to osscs, with 
and docketing these numberless|a wife which will bear investiga- 
letters begins. The majority are,tion.” A fourth is “a mill-rite 
oddly folded; oddly spelt, oddly|with two female children.” A 
addressed, oddly worded. There/ fifth represents himself to be 
is one extremely uncouth-looking| “just like the fond lover wishing 
epistle soldered together by/to gain the desire of his art, but 
cobbler’s wax, and pressed tight- | often meets with disappoinment;” 
ly down with the thumb. It con-|and has an ardent attachment for 
tains an admixture of the official; Australia, and entreats the Com- 
and free-and-easy style; com-/missioners to take his case in 
mencing “Honoured Sir,” andjhand by return of post. 
ending ‘ Yours affexenetly.” This; While, above stairs, piles of 
correspondent appears to be as such letters are being read and 
versatile in his “begs to inform to 'replied to (sometimes with litho- 
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graphed circulars), the crowd of|ever followed the plough or sewn 
personal applicants have to bejup a coat. 

attended to below. One by one,! From the quiet dignity of Park 
or two by two, these are ad-/Strect, Westminster, we will 
mitted to an interview with ajtake a rapid run down to the 
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deputy inspector-general of emi- 
grants, in a small official cabin 
very like a regulation stecrage 
berth. ‘This officer is a keen- 
eyed, sharp-witted person, up to 
no end of artful dodges, and more 








London Kmigration Depot at the 
Nine Elms Station of the South- 
Western Railway. Southainpton 
is now the vreat port of embarca- 
tion for Government emigrants 
from the south coast; and, by 


than a match for any number of! special arrangements with the 


oP 


deeds and glaziers, or half a| 
1 trying toipany, emigrants are temporarily 


undred ‘ mill-rites, 


directors .of the Railway Com- 


get out under false pretences.!housed and fed at their Nine 
We have explained that only! Elms Station; and are eventually 


emigrants of certain callings are 
eligible for free passages out of 


the Government funds. Conse- 


conveyed to Southampton for a 
very sinall sum per head. ‘The 
extensive suite of lofty well ven- 


quently it is the unceasing object|tilated rooms, once the London 
and aim of hundreds of Spital-thead-quarters of the Company, 
fields’ weavers, Lambeth labou-;are now converted into dormi- 
rers and Kentish Town cads, to tories, refectories, and recep- 
transform themselves into rustic, tion rooms for Governinent emi- 


swains 


boots. 
deavour to pass themselves off as 


the aid of smock-, grants; and a very comfortable 


b 
frocks, Nowe hats, and laced: time they have of it whilst await- 
They might as well en-'ing the arrival of a sufficient 


number to be sent off by special 


noble savages or Aztec dwarfs.: train to Southampton. 


Our keen-eyed friend in the steer- | 


age is thoroughly up to them. 
He knows that pale faces and 
smock -frocks do not belong to 
each other; he can tell that bony 
fingers cannot possibly know 
anything about sheep-shearing, 
or hedging and ditching. He can 
sce the difference between hands 
that have worked with the spade 
and those that have only made 
acquaintance with the yard or 
the scales. He can tell by the 
way aman walks into his little 
‘tween decks, whether he has 


At that port the disused termi- 


nus is also used for the same pur- 
“pose. 
t - ? . 

‘tors’ board room contains ahun- 


What was once the diree- 


dred beds for married conples; 
the secretary’s rooms accommo- 
date as many more for single 
men; and single womenare satcly 
accommodated in the old trea- 
sury. ‘The ancient booking-office 
is now the dining-hall; and ad- 
joining, the luggage-room has 
been converted, by the aid of huge 
boilers and steam-pipes, into @ 
gigantic kitchen. ‘Lhe savoury 
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fumes of soups and meats per-|have not partaken of such a meal 


meate the whole establishment; 
heavy boiler-lids are: constantly 
leaping up, and reeking joints 
peep out like Hadji Baba’s thieves 
from the oil-jars inquiring if it 
were time. The hissing and 
steaming cauldrons contain the 
mid-day meal of a party of Go- 
vernment emigrants momentarily 
expected to join the copper- 
fastened, swift sailing schooner 
(standing A 1 at Lloya’s) “ Mufii- 
neer,” now in the Southampton 
docks, which is promised to have 
“quick dispatch” for Melbourne. 

The humble passengers begin 
to pour in by half-dozens: then 
in scores, and presently men, 
women, children, and luggage 
inundate the depot, tumbling 
over one another for the first 
half hour in the most hopeless 
confusion. But time and patience 
convinces everybody. that there 
is room for all and to spare. 
Everything gocs on systemati- 
cally. Heavy packagesare placed 
in an outer railed shed; parcels 
and children are carefully stowed 
away on one side of the dinner- 
hall. There is a good deal of 
talking and pushing about, and 
wondering where ever “my 
boxes,” or “my Johnny,” or “my 
missus with baby and the tea- 
canister with the money in it,” 
can have got to. But at length 
one o'clock comes, a large bell 
sounds; and, as it dics away, 
there is not one of all that motley 
crowd who is not seated before a 
clean plate. 

Many of these poor emigrants 


as that which is now spread be- 
fore them for many a day; per- 
haps never before in the course 
of their toilsome lives. Certainly 
none of them ever laid down to 
rest in more comfortable beds 
than they do on this first night of 
their wanderings towards the 
Gold World at the Antipodes. 
Long before the Southampton 
public are awake or moving, the 
emigrants are up, and submitting 
their baggage to the examination 
of the government officer; whose 
duty itis to see that each has an 
outfit sufficiently abundant for a 
four months’ voyage. Sometimes 
a few articles of clothing are 
found wanting ; for many of these 
people are of the poorest class; 
but the deficiency is in certain 
cases made good by a Ladies’ 
Emigration Committee at South- 
uimpton; which takes care that 
no mother of a family leaves her 
home without such comforts for 
herself and her children as are 
indispensable to a long voyage. 
Kivery attention is necessarily 
given to cleanliness and ventila- 
tion on board the ships chartered 
by the Emigration Commissio- 
ners; and, as soon as the pas- 
sengers have been allotted their 
respective berths, they are each 
served with a set of utensils ne- 
cessary for the voyage; such asa 
tin pot, a bread basket, a can for 
water, metal plates, knives, forks, 
and spoons, in addition to bedding 
and a clothes bag. These articles 
become the property of the emi- 
grants at the end of the voyage, 
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except in cases of misconduct. n to the green hills, and 
Recently, it has been found ne-| fertile fields of a new land. 
paseney to take from the emi-| During this peceeu year to the 
grants at the port of embarcation oe of June there had left ou 
a written engagement, that, ifjshores for all parts of the wor 
they go to ile Gold ficlds, or if not fewer than two hundred and 
they quit the aed ude dee ea puopeane three hun- 
ears after landing, they willjdred and forty-seven persons. 
repay to the colouial government Of these, one hundred andninety- 
a proportionate part of their pas-|nine thousand left for the United 
sage money, at the rate of four|States of America, and fifty-two 
pounds per adult for each ycar thousand for the Australian gold 
remaining to complete four ycars regions. ‘The remainder went to 
from landing. This is the merest | Canada and to other places. The 
justice to the colonists; who pro-|channels through which all this 
vide funds in order that labourers |has taken eats have been vari- 
might be forwarded to them; and/ous. Parish emigration, assisted 
not with the romantic benevo-|cmigration, free emigration, emi- 
ne a oe the diggings nee pees sar me eee 
with gold seekers. ives, and lastly that mode o 
It does not require many days;which we purpose treating more 
to fill the “ Muflineer.” The stores | especially, Government emigra- 
are all on board, the sails are|tion. 
loosened, the last group of part- 
ing friends have left the gang- a 
way, the emigration agent certi- | . nn = 
fies that all is complete, the word = B ae AS rata OF 
is given to the little steam-tug to ” e 
move a-head, whilst hats and| Iv is eleven o'clock at night. 
handkerchiefs are waved, tears;)The moon is shining, not too 
are shed, and as the “Muftineer” |brightly to dim the fun of the 
is being towed out of the mouth|‘‘Gardens.” There is a tempo- 
of the harbour, some few rather jrary respite. The Suffolk pro- 
bolder and stouter than the rest|digy, eight years of age and 
try to get up a parting cheers weighing an unlimited number of 
but it generally turns out a/‘stun,” has exhibited his fat legs 
miserable failure. ‘They are off,|for the small charge of three- 
to swell the living tide that floats'pence. Sporting amateurs in 
towards the south. They who'pinafores have had a pop at a re- 
ae pee inured to labour are volving target of foxes and hares 
off, from hunger, toil, and sorrow, |at a penny per shot. Professor 
to plenty, to comfort, and happi- \Contortint and his talented son 
ness. They are off, from thejhave tied themselves up into 
poor-house, the jail, and the'endless knots, and the Signora 
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Doubledoni has petrified her pa- 
trons and patronesses (at two- 
pence a head) by her inexplicable 
powers of clairvoyance and 
thought-reading. The grand 
concert is over, in which the ce- 
lebrated comic singer obtained 
five encores. The angels of the 
grand ballet have shed _ their 
wings and their muslin, and are 
supping off saveloys with their 
respective husbands and families. 
The visitors have ascertained sa- 
tisfaectorily, by the expenditure 
of sundry pennies, which amongst 
themselves is the tallest, which 
the heaviest, and which can 
‘punch a spring-buffer with the 
rreatest force. The Hungarian 
3and have hung up their instru- 
ments, and are sporting pea coats 
over their spangles and tights. 
The Polygraphic Views are roll- 
ed up; the American nine-pins 
are al finally knocked down, and 
the Chinese peg-top has gone to 
sleep for the night. The rifle- 
gillery has eeased its whiz, fizz, 
‘slap, bang. The Circus has dis- 
played the talents of “the grace- 
ful écuyére,” the “ dashing horse- 
woman,’ the ‘“sylph of the 
arcna,” the “queen of the ma- 
nége,” the “equestrian star,” the 
“demon horseman,” the ‘“gym- 
nastic wonder,” and the “un- 
equalled contortionists.” The 
butter-tub phenomenon has roll- 
ed his perilous way up a hundred 
fect of inclined plane amidst the 
‘breathless dread of the specta- 
tors that he will tumble off and 
‘break his neck before he has 
‘reached the end of the plank. 
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The Elastic Brothers have per- 
formed their matchless feats 
of standing upon nothing and 
swinging on chin-balanced poles 
twenty feet high. -— The din of 
amusement is over; and now no- 
thing remains to be seen but the 
achievements of Chevalicr Mor- 
tram, with his troop of Salaman- 
ders. They have taken posses- 
sion of a certain dark portion of 
ground, backed by a wood and 
canvas temple of an unknown 
order of that ultra composite 
architecture known as the In- 
deseribable., 

What the Chevalier is about to 
do no one is supposed to know 
but himself. In the impenctrable 
breast of the artist lies the de- 
termination whether there shall 
he rockets with tail-stars, or with 
golden rain, or with brilliant 
heads; whether Bengal lights 
shall burst with green fire or red 
fire; whether there shall be a pot 
(aigrette, with a tree of silver 
flowers and a grand shower of 
fiery serpents; whether a shell 
shall explode with brilliant stars, 
or with snakes; whether there 
shall be a six-rayed star, with 
Chinese flyers and a grand cross 
of jerb fire ; whether Jack-in-the- 
Box shall explode his crackers in 
the air; whether a Devil-among- 
the-Tailors shall end his freaks 
with a grand explosion of flower- 
pots and fizzgigs; whether there 
shall be a cascade of golden 
flowers, or an asteroid rocket to 
change colour seven times, or an 
ascending shower of snakes, or a 
fiery dragon to dart and wriggle 
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and spit fire over the heads of the 
spectators. 

Weare behind the scenes; and 
we there learn from the renown- 
ed fire artist many curious and 
interesting things. We are told 
first that the pyrotechnic art il- 
lustrates many of the most im- 
portant principles in chemistry, 
optics, and dynamics. Explosion 
itself is, he says, a chemical phe- 
nomenon. Asa general rule, py- 
rotechny depends on the pro- 
perty which nitre possesses of 
accelerating the combustion of 
inflammable substances, even 
when excluded from the air; 
nitre, or saltpetre, orsal-prunella 
(for they are nearly equivalent 
names) is on this account the 
soul of all pyrotechny. Of the 
substances whose combustion 
nitre accelerates, sulphur is the 
principal; it is used either as 
rolj-sulphur or flower of sulphur. 
The third most important ingre- 
dient is charcoal; which is made 
from hard wood or soft wood, and 
is ground finely or coarsely, ac- 
cording to the kind of effect 
which 1s required to be produced. 
Nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, are 
the three ingredients of gun- 
powder, and the pyrotechnist 
uses them largely, as gunpowder, 
in this combined state; but he 
also uses them separately and in 
varied proportions. For minor 
purposes, bitumen, pitch, tallow, 
resin, coal, camphor, glass, mica, 
orpiment, alcohol, metal filings, 
benzoin, oils, sawdust, amber, 
clay, frankincense, myrrh, and 
other substances, are occasional- 
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ly employed; but nitre, sulphur, 
charcoal, metal filings, and a few 
salts, are the materials in ordi- 
nary of a brilliant display of fire- 
works. 

Let these materials be com- 
bined in what number or propor- 
tions they may, achemical change 
instantly follows ignition. ‘I'he 
desired result may be an explo- 
sion, orareccoil, oraflame, ora 
stream of sparks; but all these 
are alike ahemienl phenomena. 
When an explosion takes place, 


the solid materials, or some of 


them, are instantly converted 
into gases; and these gases oc- 
cupy so much more space than 
the solids, that they must dis- 
place air to obtain room for 
themselves, and the violence of 
this displacement oceasions the 
noise of the explosion. If the 
materials be confined within a 
strong paper case, oragun barrel, 
the greater effort of the expand- 
ing gases to rend it mereases the 
intensity of the noise. If flame 
be required, exploding materials 
must be loosely confined, and 
the solids must be such that their 
resultant gases will inflaine or 
ignite. If sparks be wanted, 
some one of the materials must 
bear an intense heat and reflect 
an intense light before being dis- 
sipated. All these are chemical 
effects; and different combina- 


tions of ingredients arc necessary 


to ensure their production. For 
simple explosion without other 
attendant phenomena, gunpow- 
der is the chief or only agent; 
for arecoil motion, such as that 
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of rockets and serpents, a little their whiteness to zine filings. 
less proportion of nitre is used; Pale blue light is indebted to a 
for flame, charcoal is as much as little antimony as. well as zinc. 
possible excluded; for sparks,! Red is produced by the addition 
charcoal peonondec aided' either of mica or nitrate of stron- 
by metal filings. ‘The slow orthe tian to the other ingredients. 
quick burning of substance, the; Purple fire is aided by red lead; 
production of sound or of light, yellow by black-lcad; green by 
the exhibition of flames or of:nitrate of copper; yellowish- 
sparks —are all the result of che-| white by red orpiment, and so on. 
mical laws. The chemistry of colour is taxed 

No one can dispute the optical by the pyrotechnist to the ut- 
beauty of fire-works. The sparks;most: a new colour would be 
and the flames may be regarded; welcomed by him as much as a 
as luminous particles, rendered | new sauce by an epicure or a new 
or are radiant 


visible by intense heat; but the! 


most gorgeous effects arc pro- 
duced by 
loured rays derived from various 
chemical mixtures; the nitre and 


idea by a poet. 
and reflected coloured lights 


the reflection of co-jalone treasures to him; but he 


occasionally makes use of trans- 
mitted light. Inthe old-fashioned 


the sulphur and the charcoal, illuminating lamps, fed with oil 


one or more, produce the flame 
and the sparks, but it is some- 
thing else which imparts bril- 
liancy of colour. 





instead of gas, the gay colours 
are due to the little glass vessels 
and not to the flame itself; they 


The theatres|/are examples of coloured light 


sre famous show places for these| produced by transmission. ‘This 
coloured fires. When Jessonda'transmitted light does wonders 
is about to be immolated, and the}on the stage. When Mario and 
Portuguese besiege the castle, | Grist in La Favorita mope in the 
one feels terribly hot at the idea| moonlight; or when the dead 
of the approaching flames; and/nuns in Robert le Diable dance 
when Don Juan is pushed downjan unearthly ballet, we may 
by small devils in horns, tails,;make a tolerably near guess that 


and brown tights through a trap- 
door, there are misgivings as to 
the nature of the red fire into 


a green glass bottle, placed in 
front of a strong light, produces 
the moonshine. 


which he is plunged. But there} The laws of dynamics or me- 
is nothing to fear. Nitrate of|/chanical movement are, besides 
strontian does it all; and che-ithose of chemistry, illustrated 
mistry thus comes to the aid ofjand brought into play in pyro- 
Spohr and Mozart. Very white|technics. The ascent of a sky- 
light, used for ‘‘ white speckies”|rocket, and the revolving of a 
_ or ittumination lights in orna-/|fire-wheel, are beautiful examples 
' mental fire-works, owe much of} of these laws. When a cannon is 
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fired, the ball goes one way and 
the cannon another — the latter 
being affected by a recoil. It is 
true this recoil is very slight, on 
account of the 
the cannon, and the mode in 
which it is connected with the 
ground. The gunpowder behind 
the ball explodes or expands into 
gas; this gas must and will find 
room for itself, either by driving 
the ball out of the cannon, or by 
driving the cannon away from 
the ball, or both. Apply this to a 
sky-rocket. A rocket is a strong 
paper tube, filled with inflamma- 
ble matter. It is fixed vertically 
to a stick; and, when fired at the 
lower end, the composition be- 
comes converted into a gas. This 
gas, pressing and driving in all 
directions, finds an outlet, rush- 
ing out with great force; and is 
accompanicd by a_ brilliant 
shower of sparks at the opencd 
lower end; but it also drives the 
case itself upwards by the recoil. 
The uscent of the rocket is 


wholly due to the efforts of the | 


gascous exploded mixture to 
escape. This recoil is the same 
in principle as that displayed by 
a serew-propeller, however dif- 
fercut it may appear in action. 


gee weight of 


) 


id 
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technic displays are in like man- 
ner dependent. on the dynamic 
action of the wheel. They are 
kindled at certain points —some- 
times at the periphery, some- 
times at the side of the spokes — 
and the expanding gases rush out 
at the orifices. But this rush 
tends to recoil against the wheel 
itself; and, if the orifice be judi- 
ciously placed the recoil will 
eause the wheel to rotate with 
great velocity. There are many 
machines in which a rotatory 
movement is given by the escape 
of water or air through orifices, 
on a principle somewhat ana- 
‘lagous. The modes of applying 
these chemical, and optical, and 
dynamical principles may be al- 
‘most infinite. It is the pyro- 
technist’s business to find out 
these modes; it is his craft, his 
art and mystery, the fruit of his 
lingenuity, and the source of his 
bread and cheese. 
| Listen to a catalogue of some 
jamong the many forms which 
these graceful displays of light. 
‘and colour and form and motion 
‘are made to present: — 

First there is the Sky-rocket, 
already noticed — a eylindrical 
case intended to ascend to a 








The screw must turn round, be-| great height, give out a profusion 
cause a stcam-engine irresistibly, of sparks during its ascent, and 
compels it, but it cannot do this spread a brilliant shower of co- 
without either driving the water loured stars when it explodes, 
In one direction or the ship in high up in the skiey regions. 

another. It does both; the ship: Tourbillon is a sort of double 
recoils under the force used, and rocket, having orifices so placed 
thus is it moved along. The beau-jas to produce a double recoil — 
tiful revolving wheels which form, one rotatory and one vertical; 
such attractive objects in pyro-|the TZourdidllon revolves and 
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ascends at the same time, and is 
an exceediugly beautiful and 
brilliant fire-work. A Roman 
Candle is a case containing one 
or more smaller cases; a stream 
of sparks carries up a brilliant 
kind of star, which may be white, 
blue, or sparkling, according to 
the ingredients which it contains. 
A gerb orjerb is a fire-work de- 
pending chiefly on the brilliant 
sparkles of steel and iron filings; 
and a Chinese fountain is some- 
what similar to it. A Pot-de-Brin 
is a case or cavity from which 
serpents, stars, and crackers, 
are thrown up into the air. <A 
Pot-d@' Aigrette throws up serpents 
only; while a Pot-de-Saucisson 


throws up cases which are half 


serpent half cracker. A Balloon 
(in the pyrotechic, not the aéro- 
nautic sense) is a shell propelled 
from a mortar, and made to 
scatter squibs, crackers, ser- 
pents, and stars, when it explodes 
at a great height: this is often 
very magnificent. A Cracker is 
a sinall case filled with dense 
powder, and producing a loud 
report when exploded: a Maroon 
is a large cracker; and both form 
component parts of larger fire- 
works. A Saucisson is compound- 
ed of a brilliant fireanda bounce, 
and is discharged out of a mortar 
fixed on the ground. A Scroll is 
a kind of tourbillon on a small 
scale, provided with a rotatory 
motion. A Rain is a composition 
for adding to sky-rockets and 
other pieces; it pours down a 
vertical shower of brilliant 
sparks, which may be of any de- 
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sired colour. A Star is a brilliant 
light, produced by the explosion 
of a small case connected with 
sky-rockets and Roman candles. 
A Wheel—whcthera single case, 
oraspiral, or acompound, ora 
horizontal, or a compound spiral, 
or a diverging vertical, or a re- 
versed, or a conical horizontal, 
or an extending, or a diminishing, 
or a concentric, or an alternating 
wheel —is a framework of wood 
or iron, having certain axial 
movements according toits kind; 
long tubes filled with gunpowder 
or composition are twined upon, 
or around, or within the wheel in 
various directions;’ and when 
these compositions are fired the 
recoil causes the wheel to revolve 
horizontally, or vertically, or 
to ascend or descend — endless 
beauties are at the pyrotechnist’s 
command in these productions. 
A Geometrical Figure is such an 
arrangement of filled paper cases 
as will produce when ignited a 
fiery cross, triangle, square, 
hexagon, octagon, or other fi- 
gure. An Ostrich Feather, or 
Prince of Wales’s plume, is a 
pleasing spread of sparkling fire, 
usually forming the apex of a py- 
ramidal fire-work. A Tree throws 
out coloured fires at various 
angles for either side of avertical 
centre. These are only some 
among the many varietics at the 
disposal of the artist. 

There were Mortrams,Henglers, 
Southbys, and Darbys in earl 
days; although rather for mili- 
tary than for holiday duties. ‘he 
Chinese and Hindoos made and 
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exploded fire-works long before 
Europe had any fire-works to ex- 
plode. The famous Greek Fire 
which was used at Acre against 
the ernusading army of St. Louis, 
has occasioned numberless spe- 
culations and controversies. This 
fire, the old annalists tell us, 
“came forward as large as a 
barre! of verjuice, with a tail of 
fire issuing from it as big as a 
great sword, making a noise in 
its beat like thunder, and 
seeming like a dragon flying 
through the air; and from the 
great quantity of light it threw 
out, giving such a light that one 
might see in the camp as if it had 
been day.” It is also described 
as “consuming even flint and 
iron,” and as emitting an awful 
stench. The Byzantines used 
the Greek Fire against the Pi- 
sans; Philippe Auguste employed 
it against the English vessels at 
the siege of Calais; and it was 
used at the siege of Ypres in 
thirteen hundred and eighty- 
three. The late Dr. Maceulloch, 
after a laboured attempt to dis- 
cover what the Greek Fire really 
was, gave it up as a hopeless 
task, concluding that the people 
who witnessed it were too much 
frightened to speak intelligibly 
about it. When nitre came into 
use as an aid to combustibles, 
fire-works and gunpowder may 


equally be said to have been in- 
vented. Whatever Roger Bacon 


may have done in this way in 
Europe, it is certain the Chinese 
preceded him by a dozen or two 
of centuries. Without speaking 
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of Chinese fire-works generally, 
we may say a few words concern- 
ing the Chinese “drum,” which 
so excited Sir George Staunton’s 
admiration during his visit to 
China. This fire-work appears to 
resemble a eylindrical band-box, 
ornamented on the exterior with 
paintings. When it is to be fired 
it is suspended from a stan 
twelve or fifteen feet high. The 
lightis applied at. the lower part. 
There immediately drops out be- 
low a Hee Het piece, accom- 
panied by brilliant light, which 
fulls to the ground after being 
burned out; and this is sueceeded 
hy ten ora dozen others, all dif- 
fering in device. These appear 
fo be —not merely transparent 
pictures — but castles, ships 
lanterns, globes, cones, an 
other hollow models, illumined 
within and without. They are 
made of transparent painted 
paper, supported on a light 
wooden framework, All these 
objects are packed away with 
creat Ingenuity in the bottom of 
the drum; and they are so sur- 
rounded and connected by tubes, 
and slow matches, and composi- 
tion, and fire-works, that they 
drop one by one out of the open 
end of the drum, displaying their 
beauties for a brief spacc, and 
then quietly go out. 

Whether it is Chin-chop-chew 
making fire-works for the Celes- 


‘tials at Pekin, or Chevalier Mor- 


tram making for the British pub- 
lic, there is doubtless inuch 
similarity in the workshop pro- 
cesses, the manufacturing opera- 
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tions. The gunpowder has to be 
pounded, and the sulphur and 
charcoal pounded and purified. 
The metal filings have to be 
brought to different degrees of 
fineness, and the colouring ma- 
terials prepared and the various 
combinations mixed in due pro- 
portions. The paper cases also 
must be made. Strong cartridge 
or brown paper is rolled round a 
mandri] or rod into a tubular 
form, the last lap being secured 
by paste. These paper tubes, 
filled in various ways and to dif- 
ferent degrees, constitute the 
whizzing, and bouncing, and 
cracking, and sparkling _fire- 
works. Then there are veins or 
arteries, not necessary for visible 
display, but for conveying the 
ficry impulse from one work to 
another. ‘These are called 
leaders. They consist of paper 
tubes containing string which 
has been dipped in certain solu- 
tions, varied to act as slow-matech 
or quick-match, according to 
nee 

On the fifth of November, when 
Mufiincap and his schoolfellows 
prepare a grand display of fire- 
works, at their joint expense, 
they of course take care not to 
omit the squibs; but they know 
nothing of these two facts— that 
every halfpenny squib undergoes 
no less than thirteen distinet pro- 
cesses, and that the shopkeeper 
gets morc for selling it than the 
p rotechnist gets for making it. 
The cutting, the rolling, the 
choking, the charging, the 
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capping, the tying are some, but 
not. all, of the events in the birth 
ofasquib. First, strong brown 
paper, weighing eighty pounds 
to the ream, is cut into thirty-six 
pieces per sheet, each piece to 
make a squib; the case is formed 
with this stout paper, and is 
covered with much thinner white 
paper; each little tube is choked 
with a dent or depression near 
one end; it is partly filled with 
composition through a funnel, 
and rammed down with a rod; it. 
is further filled with loose powder; 
it is provided with a nipple, and 
touch paper, and a blue cap, and 
«i scaling of wax or glue — and 
thus it goes forth into society at 
the cheap cost of half-a-crown - 
per gross. 

A squib is a miniature repre- 
sentative of a large number of 
fire-works; for the mixing of the 
composition, the making of the 
tube, and the filling, are the 
types of operation both on the 
large and the small scale. Toa 
rocket there is a strong ecylindri- 
val cartridge case, to contain the 
composition which is to produce 
the projectile foree by its explo- 
sion. Upon its upper extremity 
is fixed a conical case, also of 
paper, to contain the stars, or 
serpents, or crackers, which are 
to astonish the natives by their 
display when high up In the air. 
A pound rocket is perhaps an 
inch-and-a-half in diameter by 
fourteen and fifteen inches long. 
The composition in the conical 
part differs from that in the cy- 


knocking-out, the bouncing, the/|lindrical part chiefly in the addi- 
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tion of antimony or some metal| directions, would give a stranger 
which shall aid in producing the|very little idea of the ultimate 
rand flare-up when the rocket|forms and movements intended 
as reached its greatest height.; to be produced. 
The filling and securing of the| In his mysterious plot of 
cases arc nice operations, requi-;ground, with his frames, and 
ring much care; and when these rockets, and wheels, and ma- 
are completed, the rocket is at-|roons placed conveniently at 
tached to a long wooden rod.|hand, the monarch of the fiery 
This rod acts like the tail of ajregion kindles the results of his 
kite or the feather of an arrow; it) labours, one by one, and off they 
preserves the line of ee oie ilo exclamations of the 
during the rocket’s flight. wildest delight bursting froin 
All such operations as these — ‘thousands of upturned coun- 
the preparing of ingredients, the! tenances. At length the National 
making of cases, the filing, the;Anthem bursts forth, the last 
sealing and touching — are/star faints andexpires; and there 
carried on in the workshops of/is an end to the brilliant display 
our Chevalier and his brother) of fire-works. 
pyrotechnists; where are also 
made the frames and wheels ree 
which are to support the largest} pyyayricne , 
fireworks. At. ine public gardens ONVIC one GOLD 
where such displays oecur there erie Meanie 
is a subsidiary workshop, inj Oy arriving at the main Sydney 
which the tubes, and Icaders,}route from the town boundary of 
and fuzes, are adjusted to their) Melbourne — Melbourne famous, 
proper places on the frames or;among other things, ever since it 
seattolding, And here it is inter-!rose to fame two years ago, for 
esting to observe how time be-jno roads, or the worst roads, or 
comes an element in the work./impassable sloughs, swamps, and 
All the leaders, containing the|rights of way through suburb 
match or fuze composition, are}wastes of bush, and boulder- 
so adjusted in length that they!stones, and stumps of trees — 
shallconvey the ignition to every |leaving, 1 say, all these pecu- 
spotat theexact instant required; liarities behind, you suddenly 
else the banging of the crackers | arrive at the opening of the main 
might commence before thel|road to Sydney, leading in a 
beautiful star has done its shining | direct line to the village of Pent- 
work, or the rotation of a wheel |ridge, the position of the Convict 
might be so ill-timed as to burst|Stockade. ‘his is the chief penal 
the cracker. The appearance of | depot of the colony. 
the frame itself, withallthe tubes| ‘lhe first thing thatstrikes you, 
and leaders ticd to it in various |after all you have gone through, 
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is the excellence of the road, its|and sightly object than the gal- 
directness, and its length. You|lows. 


look along astraight road, broad, 
well formed, hard, clean, with 
drains running along each side, 
rotected (together with the 
ower cdges of the road) by large 
boulder-stones and heavy logs at 
intervals, and the cye traverses 
along this to an unvarying dis- 
tance of two miles and a quarter. 
There is no road to be compared 
with it in the colony, and the 
whole of this has been the pro- 
duct of convict labour, within 
the space of little ore than two 
cars and four or five mouths. 

e it understood very great diffi- 
culties had to be overcome, in 
respect of swamps, huge stones, 
and large trees and stumps with 
great roots. Nor was this the 
whole of the work performed 
by the convicts of Pentridge, a 
bridge and part of a road else- 
where having been constructed 
simultaneously; the bridge alone, 
if it had been built by free la- 
bour during these periods of high 
wages, being of the value of five 
thousand pounds. Whatever the 
saving as to cost, however, the 
valuc of a good road anda bridge 
to a new country like this is al- 
most beyond calculation. I for- 
get what practical philosopher 
it was who said, “The worst use 


The road to Pentridge gradual- 
ly and slightly rises till youreach 
the top, when a turn to the right 
brings you at once upon the 
ground of the Stockade, which 
hes in a hollow a little below. 
A first impression does not con- 
vey any adequate impression of 
its strength, or general character 
as a penal establishment. You 
see several detached tents upon 
the higher ground, with a sen- 
tinel walking to and fro in front 
of them; and you look down 
upon a low-roofed, straggling 
range of buildings, something in 
appearance between an English 
country brewhouse, and a mili- 
tary outpost holding it in charge. 
Descending the slope, and reach- 
ing the house of the super- 
intendent, a square garden of 
cabbages, and square beds of 
weeds mixed with flowers and 
shrubs (a type of most of the 
gardens since the discovery of 
the gold), is seen on the other 
side of the horse-way between, 
with a grecn swampy field 
beyond, bounded by a long iron- 
grey wall of large loose stones, 
with a few trees to the right, and 
the head of a sentinel moving 
backwards and forwards — upon 
legs we assume — in the imea- 


he can put a man to is to hang|dow or marsh below on thc other 
iim,” but surely most people| side. 


will readily admit that such a 
road as the above, inany country, 
and more especially in the colony 
of Victoria, is not only far more 


#,, useful, but a far more humane 
ie 
bide) 


Teeny ® 
aa 
Bu 


Being left alone for a while 
under the wooden verandah of 
the house, the picture is further 
enlivened by the slow approach 
of a cow from a cow-house in the 
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proximity of the cabbage square, 
which pauses and looks at me 
with a rueful and rather com- 
miserating expression. She is 
pretty comfortable herself, but 
she sees that l am a new comer, 
and wonders perhaps what I have 
done to be brought there. The 
place is all very silent; so is the 
cow; so of course aml. A dog 
now comes round the corner, and 
after looking at me, without 
barking or other demonstration, 
retires. I follow mechanically, 
and on turning the angle of the 
house I come in view of what 1 
had at first compared in my mind 
to a country brewhouse, which 
on a closer examination becomes 
formidable enough, presenting 
as it does very uninistakeable in- 
dications of strength, precaution, 
and watchful vigilance, both 
within and without. No voice is 
heard; nothing is heard but the 
clash of the chains of a gang of 
convicts passing across one of 
the yards, 

The Superintendent, Mr. Bar- 
row, who is at the head of the 
penal establishments of the co- 
lony, appears, and on my making 
some allusion to the men in 
chains, gives me their collective 
history in a few words, which 
show that the said chains are by 
no means wnnecessary orna- 
ments. Most of the convicts have 
been, in one place or other, pri- 
.soners from childhood. They 
have been three times convicted 
at home; first of all, whipped, 
perhaps, in the Parkhurst prison 
for juvenile offenders. After 
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being exposed to the contamina- 
ting influence of many more de- 
praved than’ themselves they 
have been pardoned, and sent 
adrift on the world, worse than 
when they entered it. Again ap- 
prehended and convieted, they 
have been sent to Pentonville, 
or some other prison. Liberated 
after years, again following a 
course of crime, and ounce more 
apprehended and convicted, they 
have been transported to Van 
Diemen’s Land, or Norfolk 1s- 
land. At each of these places, 
and in all their prisons, at home 
and abroad, the pet system of 
penal training and reform in use 
at the period has been tried, and 
all have failed. Obtaining their 
conditional pardons, after a cer- 
tain number of years im Van 
Diemen’s Land, or Norfolk Is- 
land, they have had it in their 
power to go with their ticket of 
leave to any of the Australian 
colonies. Of course they have 
made directly for Melbourne — 
first to the gold region of the 
diggings, and next to the more 
fixed gold region of the wealthy 
community inthe town. Most of 
the crimes of these men — that is 
to say, ninety per cent. of them, 
have originated in England. 
They had their chief experience 
and training at home. They have 
committed every crime here, to 
obtain gold, which their previous 
knowledge, skill, and depravity 
could suggest — and here they 
are at last. 

It is night; a cold wind blows 
and a drizzling rain falls. An 


i-on tongue, that is to say, a 


Jarge bell in the Stockade, now 
announces that the time has ar- 
rived for all the prisoners to go 
to bed. A jingling of chains 1s 
heard as the several gangs pass 
across the yard, then a sound 
of the drawing of bolts, then 
silence. 1 cannot help speeu- 


lating on the different sorts of 


suppressed ferocity in the faces 
of all these subdued human 
tigers, as they sit up on their 
wooden pallets, or look out from 
beneath their blankets. 

Dining with the Superinten- 
dent, and the chief officer in 
command of this department (an 
old army captain), we are waited 
upon by one of the aborigines, 
whose black face is without a 
single tint of negro brown. He 
is a prisoner of the Stockade, but 


in reward for a long period of 


good conduct, is entrusted with 
this comparative degree of liber- 
ty. He understands enough Eng- 
lish — chiefly nouns, with a few 
morsels of verbs — to wait very 
well; and though in his training 
he let fall or otherwise demo- 
lished a fearful amount of plates, 
glasses, and other strange and 
wondrous domesticarticles which 
were previously unknown to his 
hands or cyes, he has now at- 
tained sufficient skill to avoid all 
such disasters. But he has his 
many old misfortunes of this 
kind in constant memory, and is 


full of dreadful apprehensions at 


every feat he performs. When 
he places a decanter of wine on 
the table, he remains a second 
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or two with glaring eyes, and 
slowly withdrawing his open 
hands from both sides, ready to 
‘atch it in case it should take a 
tit of tumbling over as he walks 
away. He has an awful look of 
care in handing me a large dish 
of smoking potatoes. It seems 
like a solemn rite to an idol. I 
do not dare to glance up at his 
face. His constant care and 
watchfulness are extraordinary, 
and he obviously possesses far 
more intelligence than the abori- 
gines of Australia are generally 
beheved capable of acquiring. 
Mr. Barrow informs me that he 
is really in all ordinary respects 
avery good and trusty servant, 
and that he has never been known 
to tell an untruth. 

But the picture I have formed 
in my imagination, of all those 
herce convicts in their chains — 
which are not. taken off even at 
night — sitting up m their dens, 
or scowling up from beneath 
their blankets, still haunting me, 
I feel obliged to communicate 
my wish to Mr. Barrow to be 
permitted, if not contrary to 
rules, to pay them a passing visit 
forthwith. My wish being cour- 
teously accorded, 1 accompany 
the captain to the gate of the 
Stockade, and having passed 
this, and the armed sentinels, I 
find myself in a sort of barrack- 
yard, to appearance, with store- 
rooms at each side, having strong 
narrow doors, immense iren 
bolts, and an iron grating above 
for ventilation. The captain in- 
forms me that the stores are not 
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thus protected to prevent any-|a difference, the sleeping places 
body from walking off with them, | being built up in separate berths, 
but to renderitalmost impossible | formed of cross battens, like very 
for the stores themselves to!strong wooden cages for bears. 
escape. These strong rooms are, / The occupants of the upper tier 
in fact, the wards, or dormitories: ascend by means of a wooden 
of the convicts. Being invited to! bracket which juts out about half 
look in upon them, | approachiway up. Here Ldid see one foot 
one of these bolted doors. Ajprotruding, belonging probably 
square shuttcr is unfastencd and |to some tall man who was not in 
pushed aside by the captain, andjirons. A lanthorn is suspended 
displays an iron grating through froin the centre of the roof, ly 
which | look attheirreclaimables!a cord which is passed over a 
in their lairs. How absurdly!pulley, and runs through a hole 
different is the reality from the! above the door, so that the guard 
victure 1 had framed in my/can raise it or lower if at any time 
imagination! Overa large room! during the night without. opening 
ure distributed on stretchers, or}the door. When the light needs 
other raised surface, and all sojtrimming, the lanthorn being 
close together as only to allow of: lowered, one of the prisoners, 
space for passage round cach, a/whose turn it is, has to get up 
number of bundles of bedding,|and attend to it. The gleam it 
apparently, each enveloped in a! sheds is very melancholy, alinost 
grey and blue chequered coverlid | funcreal. Hard natures, indecd, 
of the same pattern. The bales/must. they be, who, lying awake 
or bundles are without imnotion/sometimes in the night, are not 
or sound; no voice Is heard, no/softened to afew scrious thoughts 
head or foot is visible. Each | or emotions as they look around 
bundle contains the huddled up:them; but hard no doubt they 
form of a convict, who adoptsiare, and most of them of the 
this plan to obtain the greatest| hardest. 
degree of warmth. Some are, no} The Superintendent has work 
doubt, asleep; many wide awake,;to do in his office — letters, 
and full of peculiar thoughts:!reports, calculations, accounts 
and perhaps even of fresh plans, j&c.; he becomes absent and 
should they ever again get ajtaciturn, and 1 betake myself 
chance. What a volume of de-jto bed. Throughout the whole 
eo life, what a prison-history |night, lam awakened every half 
les enfolded in each of those; hour by the Stockade bell, and 
moveless coverlids! There isiam five times informed, by the 
absolutely nothing more to be|different voices of five sentinels, 
seen, and we pass on to the next | heard in succession from different 
door. It is very much the same. | points of the building, uear and 
A third ward, however, presents iremote, that “all’s well!” After 
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the sixth or seventh round of this. | 


however, 1 get used toit, and drop 
to sleep again after hearing the 
satisfactory announcement. 

Karly in the morning, Billy — 
the aboriginal — comes bolt into 
my room with my boots in one 
hand, and a jug of hot water in 
the other. e neither utters a 
word, nor looks at me (except 
in a way he has with his eyeballs 
turned from mc) but places the 
boots on the floor, hovering with 
one hand over them in case either 
of them should fall sideways, 
and then sets the jug upon the 
dressing-table. He stares at 
it with a warning, or rather a 
threatening look, when, secing 
that it stands firmly, his gloomy 
features relax, and he departs as 
abruptly as he entered. 

At seven o'clock the bell calls 
the convicts to a general muster 
in the principal yard, preparatory 
to the different gangs being 
marched off to their various 
descriptions of work. Mr. Barrow 
accompanies me into the yard. 
We pass through the little narrow 
massive gate, and I am at once in 
the presence of the thrice picked 
and sifted incorrigibles of the 
mother country and her Austra- 
lian colonies. Sentinels, with 
loaded muskets, patrol the out- 
skirts of the yard, and officers 
and constables armed with 
truncheons stand on guard out- 
‘side the ranks. Many of the 
convicts have irons on their legs, 

ithe majority are quite free, 
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The convicts are ranged like a 
regiment of soldiers at muster, 
the rear ranks taking open order. 
They are all dressed in the usual 
grey, or dark pepper -and-salt 
course cloth. The yard is quite 
silent, and the names are called 
over. None of the black sheep 
are missing. I look along the 
ranks from face to face — with 
apparent indifference, casually, 
and with as little offence or pur- 
ls in my gaze as possible; and 

am quite sure that it is not from 
knowing what they are, but really 
from a genuine impression of 
what is written by the fingers of 
experience in very marked lines 
and characters, and fluctuating 
or fixed shades, that I am _ per- 
suaded there is not one good face 
among them. No, notone. On 
the contrary, nearly every face 
is extremely bad. 1 go over them 
all again in the same casual 
purposeless way (they are not 
deceived by it a bit) and I feel 
satisfied that a worse set of 
fellows never stood in a row than 
those before me. Beneath that 
silent outwardly subdued air, 
there is the manifest lurking of 
fierce, depraved, remorseless 
spirits, ready with the first 
chance to rush away into the 
course of crime that brought 
them here. By this time they 
are all at work upon me, quietly 
speculating on whol am, what I 
want, and if my visit portends 
anything to them. ‘The yard 
is covered with loose stones of 


ican “make a rush” if they} broken granite, andI notice close 


to my feet, and looking up 
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directly into my face, a magpie. 
He also holding his head on one 
side interrogatively, seems to ask 
my business here. J take a fresh 
breath as I look down at the little 
thing, as the only relicf to the 
oppressive sense of prison doom 
that. pervades the heavy scene. 
The different working gangs 
are now marched off, about 
twenty at atime, with a sufficient 
interval both of time and distance 
between each, in case of a com- 
bination fora rush. Some go to 
work at building, some on the 
roads, some to the bridges, some 
to shoemaking, carpentering, &c. 
Tramp — tramp — tramp — with 
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they come forth; when the bell 
orders them to retire, they retire; 
if they are talking after retiring 
to rest, and the bell rings for 
silence, they are heard no more. 
Thus, all sense of personal tyran- 
nies, and all special animosities 
are avoided; the convicts feel 
they are under the spell of a sort 
of iron fate, a doom with an iron 
tongue — they are subdued and 
surrounded by an ever-vigilant 
and inflexible system, and they 
submit in spite of their will not 
to submit. 

Mr. Barrow has been engaged 
in this anxious, painful, and 
unresting work these twelve long 


a jingle of irous — and they are; years — first in Norfolk Island, 
all gone, and the little, narrow,|then in Van Diemeis Land, 
massive gate js closed. The yardifinally placed over Pentridge 
is vacant and silent, with nothing| Stockade, the head quarters of 
to beseen but themagpichoppingjall the penal establishments of 
over the broken granite, andjthe colony. Ofall public officers, 


nothing now to be heard but the 
faint. retiring jingle of the chains, 
the low continuous quire of the 
frogs in the swainp, and the dis- 
tant lowing of a forlorn cow. 

It will have been evident before 
this, that everything 1s conducted 
here on a fixed system, rigidly 
and undeviatingly enforced, and 
that this is perfectly mecessary 
considering the subjects that 


there is probably not one whose 
duties are so full of sleepless 
anxictics, and so imperfectly 
appreciated (partly because they 
are but little known) as those 
he performs with such rigid con- 
stancy. 

I have taken a stroll round the 
outskirts of the Stockade, and 
while gazing over the swampy 
fields, now wearing the green 


have to be dealt with. No loud | tints of the fresh grass of winter 
voice of command is ever heard, which is near at hand, and thence 
and the Superintendent has|turning my gaze to the bush in 
strictly forbidden all strong|the distance, with its uncouth 
language on the part of the/and lonely appearance, 1 hear 
various officers and constables;|the jingle of chains to the left 
the convicts are all controlled:of where 1 am standing, and 
by the Stockade bell. When the) presentlyI sce winding round the 
bell orders them to come forth. | road a gang of convicts on their 
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way to work ata bridge. They|the convicts can be trusted with 
are succeeded by another gang;\edge tools, out of sight of the 
and at the same interval, by ai guards, orin sight? Is a funeral 
third. T am instantly and forcibly | of one of themat all a melancholy 
reminded of the string of convicts; sight to the others? and so forth. 
whom Don Quixote met and set at] ‘To these questions, 1 only receive 
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liberty, driving away their guards, 
taking off their fetters, and 
making them a noble specch; 


in return for which they ran off|'The 
jhears me; his mind is away at 


scoffing and hooting, and saluting 
their deliverer with a volley of 
stones. I never before felt so 
strongly the truthfulness of this 
seene. Here are a set of men 
who would have done — and who 
would this very day do — the 
saine thing to any eccentric phi- 
lanthropist in a broad brimmed 
hat who should set. them free 
and make them an address on 
liberty and humanity. So true 
may fiction be in the hands of 
genius. 

Other convict establishments 
have been alluded to, which con- 
sist of two smaller stockades, 
and the hulks which are lying 
in Hobson's Bay. The stockades 
being conducted in the same 
manuer as the one just deseribed, 
it will be unnecessary to particn- 
larize them, but TI at ouce accept 
Mr. Barrow’s obliging offer to 
take me on board the prison 


ships. We mount his gig and 
drive off. 
On the way to Melbourne, 


through the bush, | ask many 
questions of the Superintendent 


——as to the growth of corn and 


cabbages — the latter, with other 
vegetables being expensive luxu- 
ties in Melbourne. 1 also ask if 











monosyllabic replies, and often 
no reply; I half expect to get 


fan answer from the distant bell. 


Superintendent scarcely 
Pentridge, or on board one of 
his hulks. We pass through 
Melbourne, cross the bridge, and 
make our way along the muddy 
road to Liardet’s Beach. I am 
indisereet enough to ask a few 
more questions, but the anxious 
and absorbed look of the Super- 
intendent shows me that he is 
absent from the gig, drive as 
well as he may, and I give it 
up. We arrive at the beach, 
aud put off in the Government. 
boat. 

It is a long pull, and by no 
means a very lively one, for it 
is pretty clear that everybody 
in the boat feels a certain sort 
of cloud over his spirits from the 
serious business all are upon; 
but the sky is clear and bright, 
and | am soon in quite as absent 
a state as my friend the Super- 
intendent, though it is probable 
that our thoughts are not in the 
same direction. 

We first pull on board a hulk, 
a new one, to meet the rapidly 
increasing exigencies of the gold 
fields, which is being “fitted up” 
as a convict ship. From the 
magnitude and strength of the 
wooden bars, rails, and batteus, 
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one might imagine that it was 
intended for young elephants, 
buffaloes, and wild boars. But 
1 am assured by one of the 
wardens that they are not at all 
too strong. From this we row 
away to the prison ship forsailors 
— not convicts, but refractory. 
This word refractory includes all 
the offences of running away to 
the gold fields on the very first 
chance after the vessel drops 
her anchor in the bay, or of 
refusing their duty, or other- 
wise misconducting themselves 


while on board, with a view to| 
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from the pier to other works of 
building, drainage, and so on, 
all pertormed by convict labour: 
Mr. Barrow attending to his 
duties, and leaving me to stroll 
about and observe what I may, 
and judge for myself. ‘To sum 
up all this in two words, L cannot 
perceive that the convicts have 
one spark of manly shame at 
their position; but I do most 
certainly observe that, without 
any hard words from the over- 
seers, or the least personal 
violence (which would not for 
aw moment be allowed), they do 


distracting and overthrowing all/twice as much work in an hour 
arrangements for a most difficult ;as double the number of free 
port, and escaping in the con-|Government labourers get. 
fusion. ‘To this hulk many cap-!through in a day. The chicf 
tains of vessels have been obliged; reason seems to me to be that 
to send half their crews as soon) the convicts are thinking of their 
as they have entered the harbour, |} work as an agreeable relief after 
and several have even adopted | solitary confinement, and are 
the more resolute plan of sending! glad to use their limbs; whereas 
the whole crew off to prison at;the free labourers are thinking 
once, on the first show of of the gold fields, and how to get 
insubordination, and keeping:;ten shillings a day for domg 
them there. (nothivg, until they are able to 
From the refractory, would-be: be off to the diggings. 
gold-digging sailors’ prison we! The Superintendent now re- 
yush off tor Williams’ Dewi. and ‘joins me, and carrying me along 
lov near the light-house, at a! with him ata brisk pace, informs 
little boat-pier of loose stonesime that we are going on board 
now in course of erection by a: the President, his principal con- 
gang of convicts sent ashore for: vict hulk, This prison-ship con- 
the purpose. Gruards with loaded tains the worst of the worst —- 


muskets patrol on the outskirts. 
It is a most useful work, and the 
extremity towards the water 
being made circular, for a small 
saluting battery, may serve to 
salute in another way if there 


should ever be nced. We pass: 


‘men who cannot be trusted to 
work at anything — who pass 
‘their time in solitary confinement 


and in irous, excepting an hour's 
exercise on deck, when they are 
also hand-culted together — men 
for whom the Stockade of Pent- 
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ridge isnotan adequate protec-|command. I fcel that I would far 
tion — ‘the créme de la créme,” rather be the Wandering Jew, or 
Mr. Barrow says, ‘of the prisons|the captain of the Flying Dutch- 
of the mother country and heriman. The cells are very like 
Australian colonics.” | clean dens for wild beasts—their 

We ascend to the deck, where| huge solid timbers and ironwork 
the vessel, a little in front of the; being quite strong enough for 
gangway, is separated by mas-jlions and tigers, bears and 
sive iron bars of some ten or|rhinoceroses, but not more so 
eleven feet high from the rest of|than necessary — so strong, 80 
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the ship. The Supcrintendent 
leaves me, as before, to attend 
to his duties of inspection, &c., 
but the chief officer in command 
(whose name I am rather uncom- 
fortably startled at finding to be 
the same as my oun 
charge of one of the head war- 
dens, to accompany me where | 
wish to go. Of course I at once 
express a desire to pass through 
the great iron barsof this terrible 
cage, and to go below and see 
the créme de la créme. 

We enter, and descend the 
ladder to the main-deck. ‘There 
is very little to be scen of a kind 
to make a picture, or a bit of de- 
scription — in fact, nothing— all 
is ina state of severc, quiet, or- 
derly, massive simplicity. ‘The 
main deck is reduced to a pas- 
sage, with rows of cells of im- 
mense strength on each side. The 
name of the occupant of the cell 
is written on a placard outside — 
with his crime, and the number 
of years for which heis sentenced. 
The great majority of offences 
are robbery with violence, and 
the term of imprisonment varics 
from five to twenty years. As ] 
read lcannot say I at all envy the 
aug berth of my namesake in 


wilful, so resolute, aud so un- 
conguerable is man in his last 
stage of depravity. I express a 
desire to have the door opened of 
a certain cell, where the placard 
outside exercises a grim attrac- 


places me in| tion upon me; but the warden at 
| my side informs me that the con- 


victs herearcall under prolonged 
punishment, and my namesake 
does notconsider it right to make 
a show of them. “Oh, indeed,” 
I say — “very proper.” — “ Not,” 
adds the warden, “that it would 
hurt their feelings in any way; 
they are always too glad of any 
opportunity of having the door 
opened. We do not open it even 
at meal times; we push their al- 
lowance through a trap with a 
slide, which is instantly closed 
again and bolted.” — What a life 
— for all parties! 

I hear some of the prisoners 
singing in a low voice, and others 
holding a conversation between 
their partitions of four or five 
inches thick. To avoid some of the 
mental evils of long solitary con- 
finement, they are wisely and 
humanely permitted to do this, 

rovided no noise is made, or any 
oud tones audible. In an equally 
wise spirit Mr. Barrow has ar- 
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ranged a kind of prospect of 


amelioration; a degree of hope, 
well-founded, however remote, 1s 
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or to work at anything on board. 
I immediately go upon deck to 
have onc look at the Superinten- 


open to all. A certain number of} dent's creme de la créme. 


years of good conduct here, gives 


the vilest ruffian of former times! 


a fair prospect of removal to one 
of the Stockades; 
number of years of good conduct 
there, gives him the probability 
of further promotion: namely, to 
work at some trade, or to go at 
large as a house servant and to 
attend in the yards; while, asa 
final resultof many ycars of good 
conduct, he gets his ticket of 
leave to go where he pleases in 


the colony. Many do really re-| 
and lead decent lives! 


form, 
thenceforth; some rush away to 
the gold fields — not to dig, hut 
to plunder — and are back again 
heavily ironed, on board this 


dreadful prison-ship, in less than | 


a certain! handcuffed together, 


The ten men are all attired in 
the pepper-and-salt convict dress, 
with irons on their legs, and 
two and 
two, as they walk round and 
round the main hatchway. 1 make 
no pretence of not looking at 
them; and they make none as to 
me. There is nothing violent or 
ferocious in the appearance of 
any of them; the predominating 
impression they convey is that of 
brutal ignorance, grossness, and 
utter absence of the sense of 
shame. ‘The one who has most 
sense in his countenance is a 
dark, quiet, determined, patient 
villain, equal to any atrocity or 
daring. His look, as he comes 
round and faces me, never 


three months. ‘The fresh term of| changes; most of the rest have 


punishment in these final of allisome slight fluctuations. 
| sently they begin towhisper each 
others; and one makes a remark 


final cases is twenty, or even 
thirty years. I inquire if they 
sink imto utter hopeless de- 
spondency in such cases. ‘No; 
only for the first week or two. Af- 
ter that, they are again schie- 


3{ th “y 
an 


Pre- 


and passes it on; and presently 
begin to exchange jokes, 
indulge in a high degree of 
noiseless merriment at their own 


ming, and plotting, and looking/observation, speculations, and 


forward to 


9 
s 


some 


esca 

I faae a regular tramp going! worst of it. 
round overhead, accompanied by : 
a jingling of chains. The warden} seems 


chance of 


comments, until it becomes quite 
apparent that Iam getting the 


] retire with a 
modest unconscious air, which 
to delight them = 1im- 


informs me that ten of the con-/mensely. 


victs are now on deck for an| 
Only ten at aled, 


hour’s exercise. 


Troned, barricaded, and guard- 
as these men are, they 


time are ever allowed to be out of: sometimes attempt an escape, 


eycr trusted to go ashore to work, 


their cells, none of these being though without success. 


ichief hope often turns upon bri- 


Their 
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bing one of the wardens; for these|hand of death had fallen upon 
prisoners — settled for life asjthem every one, and that there 
they may be — have really the|was no one to share his pro- 
means of bribing. Most of them|sperity: and a blight came over 
have gold in Melbourne in care of| his heart. | 
a friend, or in the banks,; The gossips in the bazaars 
or seercted at some of the/soon began to talk of his case, 
diggings. and it was then that Hanna the 
Christian tailor one day said ina 
ee ee to a open neigh- 
1 ai your the Jewish money-changer, 
THE MERCHANT'S HEART. ‘¢} will lay the value oF my ier 
Marrnias, the Levantine mer-|that the merchant Matthias will 
chant, had spent his whole life, | find consolation in marriage; that. 
from his boy-time upward, in|he will choose the most beautiful 
travelling for the sake of gain, to|of our maidens; and that he will 
the East and to the West, and to|found a family which shall be 
the islands of the South Seas. He! celebrated in this city as long as 
had returned to his native place, |its prosperity endures.” To this 
Tarsus, in the full vigour of man-|the Jew replied: ‘What is the 
hood, and was reported to have) value of thy stock? Three jackets 
amassed great wealth. His first|}returned upon thy hands, a rusty 
step was to make a prudent callj pair of scissors, an old stool, and 
upon the governor, and to pre-!some bundles of thread? Verily 
sent him with a purse anda string the risk is not great.” The Chris- 
of pearls, in order to bespeak his!tian said a prayer or two to him- 
good-will. He then built himsclf| self, that he might not curse his 
a spacious palace in the inidst of|ncighbour, and then answered: 
a garden on the borders of aj“I will throw in Zarifch, the 
stream, and began to lead a quiet/ebony-black girl whom I bought 
life, resting after the fatigues of last spring to follow my wife when 
his many voyages. Most persons! she goes out with the little Gorges 
considered hin to be the happiest:to the gardens. What sayest 
of merchants; but. those who'thou now?” 
were introduced to his intimacy | The Jew pondcred awhile, 
knew that his constant compa-,leaning his grey beard on the 
nions were thought and sadness.i breast. of his caftan. He re- 
When he had departed in his membered that forty years before 
youth, he had left his father, and he, too, had returned from travel 
1is mother, and his brothers, and with his money-bags, and had 
his sisters in health, although found his house desolate; and 
y00r; but, when he returned in that he had devoted himself ever 
hope: to gild the remainder of since to age reflection, and to 
their days, he found that the, the heaping of mahkboud upon mak- 


a’ 
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boub. The thought had therefore | She will suit thee to a hair, and, 
become fixed in his mind thatjif thou desirest, my wife shall 
when the middle time of life}make proposals for thee this af- 
comes, there can remain no affce-jternoon.” Matthias laughed and 
tion in the heart, either of Chris-|frowned, and went on, and the 
tian, or of Jew, or of Mahomma-jJew chuckling in his beard said: 
dan, but for gold. So he said:)“*O Hanna, for how much wilt 
‘‘Let the odds be equal. I will |thou free thyselffrom thy wager? 
venture five hundred pieces! Wilt thou pay a hundred pieces 
against thy five hundred pieces,!and let all be said?” But the 
that within five years the mer-! Christian replied: ‘In five years 
chant Matthias does not take to|SaintPhilotea wore away a stone 
his bosom a wife.” “Agreed!” as big as this stool with her kisses 
eried the Christian. The neigh-jand her tears — in five years 
bours were called in as witnesses, |the heart of this man may 
and every one laughed at the ab-; melt.” 
surdity of the dispute. | Matthias went not on his way 
Matthias was not long in learn-|umnoved after his conversation 
ing that a wager had been laid) with the Christian tailor. Ile be- 
upon his future life; and, in,gan to think that perhaps, in- 
passing through the bazaar, he deed, he was wearing away his 
stopped one day and said sternly ‘life uselessly in solitude. There 
to the Christian tailor: ‘Son of;was certainly no beauty and no 
rashness, why hast thou risked satisfaction in that manner of be- 
more than the whole of thy ha-lin x, It was hetter to take to him- 
vings upon a matter which is only | sla companion. But where find 
known to Heaven? I have look-;her? Amongst all the frivolous 
ed upon all the maidens of my | daughters of Tarsus, was there 
people, and no emotion hasjone with whom he would not be 
stirred within me. Verily thou/more lonely than with himself? 
wilt become a prey to this Jew.” |Their mothers had taught them 
“My lord,” replied the tailor,/nothing but love of dress, and 
smiling, ‘it is impossible for ajlove of themselves. How could 
good man to remain all his life|their capricious and selfish na- 
alone. If thou wilt come to my |tures find pleasure in communion 
house and sec my wife and my with aman whom this world had 
little Gorges dancing in the arms/sore tried, and who wished to 
of the ebony-black girl, Zarifeh, | wait in meekness and in patience 
thou wilt surely relentand seek at/ for the world to come? 
once to beaslam. Perhapsthou, These meditations disturbed 
hast not well looked around thee. Matthias, but they did not render 
There is Miriam, the daughter of/him more unhappy. They oc- 
our baker, who is of majestic/cupied his mind; they relieved 
presence, being as big as thyself.|the monotony of his existence ; 
Household Words. XXI. 22 
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they prevented him from always 
turning his ecyes inward upon 
himself; they forced him to look 
abroad. He went to the houses 
of his friends and once more 
studied the perfections or imper- 
fections of their daughters. His 
object was so manifest, that the 
joke went round that he wished 
to save the Christian tailor from 
ruin. People jested with the Jew 
as they brought in their money to 
change. But, although Matthias 
saw many beautiful girls wlio 
threw the glances of their 
alinond-shaped eyes —_ encou- 
ragingly towards him, he saw 
none that pleased his heart; and, 
suddenly retiring from society, 
shut himself up fora whole year 
in his palace, seeing nobody, and 
taking back melancholy and dis- 
content for his only companions. 
At length Matthias began to 
feel the desire of change, and 
made it a practice every morning 
to have his mule saddled and to 
ride out to the base of the moun- 
tains; and, then putting foot to 
ground to wander until evening 
amidst the rocks and valleys. On 
one occasion he went so far that 
he could not return to where he 
had left his mule and servant be- 
fore night-fall, and lost his way. 
After going hither and thither for 
some time, he was compelled to 
seck the shelter of a cave, and to 
wait until morning. Sleep over- 
took him, and he did not wake 
until the sun’s rays slanting in 
cre ts the cleft of the rock, 
playe 
up; and, having said his prayers, 
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went forth and beheld a beautiful 
ereen meadow stretching along 
the banks of a stream which came 
from a narrow gorge at no great 
distance. He did not recognise 
his whereabouts and was doubt- 
ful of finding his way back, until 
he saw, at the further end of the 
meadow, some object woving 
rapidly toand fro. Itwas a young 
girl chasing a cow that had es- 
caped from her, and ran with a 
cord tangled about its horns in 
the direction of Matthias. “Ah!” 
said he, ‘I will catch this unruly 
animal, and then make its keeper 
point out to me the direction of 
Tarsus.” So he tucked up his 
robes; and, being strong and 
vigorous, soon came up to the 
cow that was wantonly galloping 
hither and thither, and brought it 
toa stand-still. ‘May blessings 
light upon thy sturdy arms, 
stranger,” exclaimed the girl 
running up out of breath, an 
unwinding the rope from the 
cow’s horns; “If Naharah had 
escaped they would have beaten 
me.’ 

‘‘And who could find it in. his 
heart to beat thee, child?” said 
the merchant, as he looked at 
her and wondered at her delicate 
loveliness. 

“The fathers,” she replied, 
pulling Naharah in the direction 
she wanted to go. ‘Triple 
blessings upon thee, again I say, 
stranger!” 

Matthias forgot all about Tar- 
sus, and walked by the side of 


upon his eye-lids. He got|the girl, asking questions of her. 


He learned that she was the bond- 
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maiden of a monastery situatcd|meadow; so that he did not come 
in those mountains, and that herj back until all the other animals 


duty was to take out the cows, 
anil especially this one, every 
inorning to the pasturage. “Do 
not follow me,” said she, when 
they came to the entrance of the 
rorge from which the stream 
flowed; “for I am forbidden to 
talk with those whom I may 
mect.” Matthias thought awhile, 
and then bade her adieu, having 
learned what path he was to 
follow, and returned to his pa- 
lace full of nothing but the image 
of this simple bond-maiden. 
“Verily,” said he to himself! 
next morning, “I forgot to ask 
the name of that girl, J must 
learn it, in order that I may send 
her a recompense.” Under this 
poor pretence he mounted his 
inule, and rode towards — the 
mountains, and began his walk 
at the usual place, and repaired 
to the cave and passed the night 
there, and was out on the meadow 
before dawn. Le soon saw four 
or five cows driven out of the 
gorge, and the girl following 
them, leading the froliesome Na- 
harah. “There is no need for 
thee to-day, stranger,” said she, 
smiling, playfully, ‘unless thou 
wilt drive my herd down to the 
water to drink, and take care that 
the black one goes in first, or clse 
she will gore the others.” Upon 
this, Matthias took the branch of 
a tree and began to cry, ‘Hoo! 
hoo!” like a herdsman, and to 
beat the flanks of the black cow, 
which scampered away, and Ied 
him a long chase round the 


——— 


had taken their morning drink, 
and the girl was. sitting on the 
bank laughing at him, and 
wreathing a crown of flowers to 
deck the horns of Naharah. 

“Thou dost not know thy new 
business,” said she, to Matthias, 
as he came up out of breath; 
whereupon he began to curse the 
cow hel had led him that 
dance, and to think that he had 
made himself ridiculous in the 
eyes of the girl. Tlowever, they 
were soon sitting side by side in 
pleasant talk, and the merchant 
learned that the name of the 
bond-maiden was Carine. 

By this time he had quite made 
up his mind to marry her, if she 
would have him; but, although 
reflecting upon his wealth and 
her poverty, it seemed searecly 
probable that she should refuse, 
his modesty was so great that he 
dared not venture to talk of love. 
They parted early, and Matthias 
went away, pronusing to return 
on the morrow. He did so; and 
for many wecks continued these 
mectings in which, for the first 
time since his youth, he found 
real happiness. At length, one 
day he took courage, and told 
Carine that he intended to take 
her away and marry her, and 
make her the mistress of his 
wealth. “My lord,” suidshe, with 
simple surprise, ‘has madness 
stricken thee? Dost thou not 
know that Iam a bond-maiden, 
and that there is no power that 
can free me?” 


920% 
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“Money can free thee, child,” liberty of Carine be granted. “If 
said Matthias. ‘thou wouldst marry her,” said he, 

“Notso;” replied she, “forit looking, as Matthias thought, 
is an ancient privilege of this!more wicked thanademon, “thou 
monastery that bondsmen and ‘must give up all thy wealth to us, 
bondswoinen shall for ever ap-iand become our bondsman.” 
pertain toit. lf any freeman casts! With this answer the lover went 
his eyes upon one of us, and de-|sadly away, and returned to 
sires to marry her, he must quit; Tarsus, saying to himself, “It is 
his state and become a slave, shal pas baa for me to give up, not 
and his descendants for ever, to/only the gains of all my life, but 
the monastery. This is why I wasleven my liberty, for the sake of 
not married last year to Skandar, | this cow-girl. Limust try to forget 
the porker, who offered twenty |her.” 
pigs for my freedom, but who re-| So he went back among his 
fused to give up his liberty.”/ friends, and began again to walk 
Matthias internally  thanked{in the the bazaars. When the 
Heaven for having given an indc- | Jew saw him, he cried out, “ Hail, 
pendent spirit to the porker, and | oh wise man, that willnot burthen 
replied, smiling, “Believe me,) himself with the socicty of a wo- 





Carine, that the fathers love 
money —they all do—and [ shall 
“purchase thee as my wife.” 
w(t is nonsense,” said she, 
Shaking he head, “they refused 
twenty pigs.” 


“] will give twenty sacks of 


gold, baby,” cricd Matthias, 
enraged at her obstinacy. Carine 
replied, that she was uot worth 
so much; and that, if she were, 
it was of no use talking of the 


matter, for the fathers would not. 


sellher. “By Saint Maron!” ex- 
Claimed Matthias, “1 can buy 
their whole monastery.” 

He was mistaken. The mo- 
nastery of Selafka was the richest 
in all the Kast, and the head of it 
was the most self-willed of inen. 
He cut short the propositions of 
the merchant — who went straight 
to him that very day — by saying 
that on no account could the 


man!” Bat the merchant frowned 
black upon him, and turned 
away; and, to the surprise of all 
the neighbours, went and sat 
down by the side of the Christian 
tailor, and, taking his hand, 
whispered to him: ‘Close thy 
shop, my friend, and lead me, 
that Linay see, as thou didst pro- 
mise, thy wife and thy child.” 

“Which child?” said the tailor. 
“T have now three, Gorges, Lis- 
bet, and Hanna.” 

“All of them,” said Matthias: 
“and also the ecbony-black girl, 
Aarifeh.” 

“Oh!” said the tailor, “Ihave 
set her free, and she is married 
to the pudding-scller, round the 
corner.” 

“Tt seems,” said Matthias to 
himself, “that it is the law of 
Heaven that every one shall 


» 1? 


marry. 
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The tailor shut up his shopand! previous claim;” but the monks, 
took the merchant home and:who, perhaps, looked forward to 
showed him his domestic wealth; the enjoyments which the mer- 
— thatisto say, his pretty wife, | chant’s wealth would affordthem, 
his three stout children, and aiingeniously suggested that he 
coal-black girl called Zara, whojhad the best claim who had he- 
was kneading dough im the court-|sitated least, Carine’s opinion 
yard. “My friend,” said Mat-! was asked; and she, seeing both 
thias, “what wouldst thou do if{of her suitors resolved, heart- 
the powerful were to say to thee, | lessly condemned the cnamoured 
thou must be deprived of all this,! porker to liberty, and said: “ Let 
or else lose thy liberty and be-|the chain be put upon the neck of 
come a slave.” the merchant.” The ceremon 

“Liberty is sweet,” replicd the; was immediately performed, and, 
tailor, shrugging his shoulders;| whilst the head of the conveut 
“yet some live without it; but)was preparing to begin the more 
none ean live without love.” interesting rite of the marriage, 

Upon this the merchant went) brother Boag, the treasurer of 
back to his palace and mounted) the monastery, sct off to take an 
his inule and rode to the mo-/inventory of the wealth which 
nastery, where he found the;had thus fallen under his juris- 
court-yard full of people. “Tam j diction. 
come,” said he to one of the; It is said that Matthias never 
fathers whom he met. in the gate-; gave a single thought to his lost 
way, ‘‘to give up iny liberty and; property, being too much ab- 
my wealth for the sake ofjsorbed in contemplating the 
Carine.” charms of the beautiful Carine. 

““Itis too late,” was thereply;|The only stipulation he made 
“Skandar, the porker, has just was, that he should be allowed 
driven in all his pigs, and they; to go out to the pasturages with 
are putting the chain upon histher; and, next morning, he found 
neck in the chapel, and all these! himself in sober seriousness 
people that thou seest collected|helping to drive Naharah and its 
are to be witnesses of his mar-|companions down to the water's 
riage with Carine.” | side. 

Matthias smote his breast with! Meanwhile the Governor of 
his hands, and the sides of his; Tarsus heard what hadhappcned 
mule with his heels, and galloped|to Matthias, and was stricken 
through the crowd shouting out|with rage, and caused his mule 
that nobody should be made ajto be saddled and lis guards to 
slave that day buthe. The chief} be mounted, and set forth to the 
of the monastery, on learning{monastery and summoned the 
what was the matter, smiled and| chief, saying, “Know, U Monk, 
said, “That the porker had a|that Matthias is my fricnd; and 
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it cannot be that he shall be thy who used always to say, “that 
slave, and that all his wealth with wealth or without wealth, 
shall be transferred from my city with liberty or without liberty, 
to thy monastery. He is a liberal she was sufficient to bring content 
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citizen and I may not lose him 
from amongst us.” The Governor 
spoke thus by reason of certain 
loans without interest and pre- 
sents (over and above the purse 
and the string of pearls which the 
merchant had presented at his 





‘into any house, and to inake the 
-sternest heart happy.” 
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Ir is time that Leather — the 


first coming), with which Matthias|tough old veteran whose fame 
had freely obliged the Governor:}cxtends far and wide — should 


who also hoped a continuance of| look to his laurels. 
Whereupon the chicf!time to time attacked by anumber 


the same. 


He is from 


of the monastery hid his hands|/of annoying antagonists, who 


and was humbled; and the Go- saucily 
vernor and he parted with a good | down. 


understanding and agreement. 


threaten to “put him 
” Once it is Papier Mache, 
a conglomerated pastc-like strip- 


It fell out, therefore, that after}ling, who claims a toughness and 


amonth of servitude Matthias and 
his bride were called before an 
assembly of the whole monastery, 
and informed that the conditions 
imposed were simply for the sake 
of trial. 
the merchant was restored to him, 
and he was liberated and led back 
amidst ate crowds to his 
palace at Tarsus. Of course he 
made a liberal donation to the 
monastery, over and above a 
round sum which Boag the trea- 
surer had not found it in his heart 
to return with the rest. Being a 
just and generous man, he not 
only relieved the Jew from the 
consequences of his wager, but 
made such presents to the Chris- 
tian tailor, that he had no longer 
any need to ply the necdle for his 
livelihood. Tendition dilates with 
delight on the happiness which 
Carine bestowed on hee husband; 


Nearly all the wealth of! paper and plaster. 


lightness of his own, without the 
solid consistency of Leather. At 
another time it is young Carton 
Pierre, anative of France, who 
presents a substance built up of 
But the vete- 
ran has had more formidable at- 
tacks from two other interlopers 
— Meer India Rubber and Shah 
r1utta Percha; these boast so 
much of their clasticity, their 
toughness, their indestructibility, 
and every other corporeal and 
corpuscular excellence, that 
Leather has had as much as he 
can do to maintain his ground 
against them. It is well, there- 
fore, to know, that tough old 
Leather does not mean to give 
up the contest. He will fight his 
battle yet, and shows a disposi- 
tion to carry the contest into the 
enemy’s country. Already we 
find ladies making leather picture 
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frames and leather adornments |Carton Pierre, Papicr Maché, and 


of various kinds for their apart- 
ments; and we perceive that sa- 


Gutta Percha. Continental coun- 
tries were more rich in these pro- 


loons and galleries are once|ductions than England. In the 


again, as in times of yore, exhi- 
biting leather tapestries. 
find, too, architects aud decora- 
tors acknowledging that Icather 
may be accepted as a fitting and 
graceful means of embellishment 
in many cases where carved wood 
would otherwise be used. 

A leather tapestry is not a cur- 
tain hanging loose, like the arras 
or Gobelin hangings; but it is 
stretched on canvas, and made to 
form the pancls of a room; the 
stiles or raised portions being of 
oak or some other kind of wood. 
Such was generally the casc in tlie 
old leather tapestries, and such it 
is in those now produced; but 


Alhambra, the Court of the Lions 


We still presents, if we mistake not, 


the saine leather hangings which 
were put up there six centuries 
ago. The great Flemish towns 
— Lille, Brussels, Autwerp, and 
Mechlin — were all famous for 
producing these hangings; those 
from the last-named town were 
especially remarkable for their 
beauty. Eighty years ago the 
French inanufacturers complain- 
ed that, however excellent their 
gilt and embossed Icather might 
be, the Parisians were wont to 
run after those of Flanders; just 
as Worcester glove-makers in our 
day depreeate the wearing of 


the mode of use is susceptible of| French gloves by true-born Bri- 


much variation; since the gild- 
ing, and stamping, and painting 
of the leather are independent of 
the mode of fixing. These tough 
old garments, to keep the walls 
warm, were known in carly times 


to an extent which we now little | 
leather hangings of great beauty 


dream of. 
As awall-covering, leather pre- 


sents great advantages; not only |the old time. 





tons. There were, nevertheless, 
fine specimens produced at Paris 
and Jiyons; and there were one 
or two citics im Italy algo, in 
which the art was practised. 
Many old mansions in England 
have wherewithal to show that 


were produced in this country in 
Blenheim, the seat 


from its durability and its power | of the Dukes of Marlborough, is 


of resisting damp, but from its fa- 
cility of being embossed, the ease 
with which it receives gold, silver, 
and coloured decoration, and the 
scope it affords for introducing 
landscapes, arabesques, embla- 
zonments, or other painted de- 
vices. All these properties were 
known before decorators had 
been startled by the novelties of 








one of the places at which these 
English leathers are to be found. 
At Eastham manor-house, In Ks- 
sex, built by Henry the Kighth, 
there were leather tapestries of 
great sumptuousness, covered 
with such large quantities of 
gold, that they realised a con- 
siderable sun when sold half a 
century ago, by a proprictor who 
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cared more for coined gold than |little fragment of leather so neat- 
for art. tis curious to note thatily over 1t so as to form an invi- 


the writer of an old French trea- 
tise on this art, acknowledges 
the superior skill of the English- 
men engaged in it, and laments 
that his countrymen cannotimain- 
tain an even position with them 
in the market. Thus the English 
leather tapestries must have been, 
at one time, exccllent. 

The leather required for these 
purposes undergocs a process of 
tanning and currying, diifering 
from that to which leather for 
other purposes is subjected. The 
old rench leather gilders about 
the times of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth generally employ- 
ed sheep-lcather; but somctimes 
calf and lamb-skins. The last 
two were better, but the first was 
the cheapest. The dry skins of 
leather were soaked in water, to 
mollify them; they were then 
vigorously pommelled, to give 
them suppleness. The leather 
was laid upon a flat stone, and 
scraped and scraped ‘until its 
wrinkles were removed — not 
filled up, as with the cosmetic of 
the wrinkled dowagers of the old 
school — but fairly and honestly 
scraped out of existence. There 
was a stretching process effected 
at the same time, whereby 
the leather became somewhat 
lengthened and widened at the 
expense of its thickness. As itis 
the fate of many skins to have de- 
fective places the workmen show- 
ed a nice skill in trimming the 
margin of the hole or defective 
spot, and pasting or glueing a 


sible joint. When the leather 
was thus far advanced, it was 
covered with leaf silver; for it 
appears that, in those days, gilt 
leather was not gilt leather; it 
was silvered leather lacquered to 
a golden hue. The silverer rub- 
bed alittle bit of parchment size 
over the leather with his hand; 
and while this was yct in a sticky 
or tactile state, he applied upon 
it leaves of very thin beaten 
silver — not attenuated to so ex- 
traordinary a degrec as leaf-gold, 
but still very thin. These leaves 
were, as applied side by side on 
the leather, pressed down by a 
fox’s tail rolled into asort of little 
mop; and the leather was ex- 
posed to air and sunshine until 
dry. This lacquer was a mys- 
terious mixture of resin, aloes, 
gun sandarach, litharge, red 
lead, and linseed oil, brown in 
colour, but assuming a golden 
hue when backed by a silvery 
surface. The laequer, like a 
thick syrop, was laid on by the 
hand, as the best possible lac- 
eee and, after two or 
three applications, the lacquered 
silvered leather was dried inopen 
air. Sometimes the leather was 
coated with lcaf-copper instead 
of leaf-silver; and in that case 
the lacquer was required to be of 
a different kind to produce the 
desired gold hue. ‘Then came the 
artistic work, the employment of 
design as an adornment. Wood 
blocks were engraved, much in 
the same way as for the printing 
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of floor-cloths and “paper-hang-| connoisseurs to depart from the 
ings — with this variation, that: bcaten track, and adopt the old- 
the cavities or cut out portions'new material; but it has taken 
constituted the design, instead of; root; it is growing; and many 
the uncut parts of the original sumptuous specimens are finding 
surface. The design was printed their way into the houses of the 
on the silvered leather by an or-| wealthy. The ducal mansions of 
dinary press, with the aid of ajthe Norfolks and theSutherlanda, 
counter mould, if the relief were|the Hamiltons and the Welling- 
required to be higher than usual;/ tons, the Devonshires, the Somer- 
the leather being previously |sets, and other brave names, have 
moistened on the under surface|something to show in this way; 
to facilitate the pressing. Therejand royalty has not been slow to 
was thus produced a uniform,|take part in the matter. The 
golden or silver sueface, varied| English revivers adopt, we be- 
only by a stamped or relicvo! lieve, many of those described as 
pattern; but occasionally the de-| having been followed by the old 
sien was afterwards picked out; French workmen, but with various 
with colour. improvements; among others, 

The advocates for the use of; they use gold-leaf instead of lac- 
gilt and embossed leather tapes-} quered silver-leaf-- avery proper 
tries have a formidable list of rulifornian days. 


reform in these C 
good things to say in their| The relicfon the leather tapes- 
(> ° j 

They assert, iu the first! 
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favour. tries is very low or slight, but by 
place, that leather beats wool in| decpening the engraving or em- 
its power of resisting damp and! bossment of the stamps, it can be 
insects — whether the light-mind- | made much more bold. It thus 
ed moths of the summer months, | arises that leathers become avail- 
or the dull-souled creeping things'able for a great variety of orna- 





which have a tendency to lay 
their eggs in woolly substances. 
They assert, also, that well-pre- 

ared gilt leather will preserve 
its splendour for a great length 


of tine. And, lastly that a soft! 


sponge and a little water furnish 
an easy mode of cleansing the 
surface, and keeping it bright 
and clear. These various good 
qualities have induced one or two 

rms in England and in France 


to attempt the revival of leather 


tapestries. It has been up-hill 


work to induce decorators and|wine-coo 


mental purposes, varying from 
absolute plainness of surface to 
very bold relief. Thus we hear 
of the employment of adorned 
leather for folding-screens, for 
cornices and frames, for pendents 
and flower-borders, for panell- 
ings, for relief ornaments to 
doors, pilasters, shutters, archi- 
traves, friezes, and ccilings; for 
chimney picces, for subject- 
panels, for arabesques and pate- 
ras; for mountings in imitation 
of carvings; for decorations to 

lers, dinner - waggons, 
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tables, chairs, pole-screens and ‘specimens so bold as to be fully 
cheval-screens; for bindings,’ half round, but there is even the 
cases, and cabinets of various’ backward curve to imitate the 
kinds; for clock-cases and brack-;under-cut of carving: this could 
ets, for consoles and caryatides, only be obtained by means of the 
for decorations in ships’ cabins, : remarkable combination of elas- 
steamboat saloons, railway car-.ticity and toughness in leather. 
riages — but we must stop. [Some of the recent productions, 
Some such things as these were |in less bold relief, display a very 
produced in the old times; but high degree of artistic beauty. 
more can now be effected. Pneu-| Her Majesty and the Royal Con- 
matic and hydraulic pressure are|sort, a few years ago, jointly 
now brought into play. Without|sketched a design for a cabinct, 
diving into the mystcries of the|of which the whole of the deco- 
workman’s sanctum, we believe!rations were to be of leather; 
that the leather is first brought,!this has been completed; the di- 
by an application of steam, to the} mensions are nine feet by seven ; 
state of a tough pulpy material, ithe style is Renaissance, and the 
ready to assume any one of a ornamentation is most elaborate ; 
thousand metamorphoses. ‘lhe|two of the panels are occupied 
design has been previously pre-; by bas-reliefs, in which the fi- 
pared; and from this a mould is! gures are represented with nearly 
engraved or cut in a peeuliar'as much beauty of detail as if 
mixed metal which will not dis-! carved — and yet all is done in 
colour the leather. ‘I'he leather) stamped leather. 
is foreed into the mould by a gra-| In all these articles formed in 
dual application of pressure,'leather, to break them is nearly 
partly hydraulic and partly pneu-|out of the question; to cut them 
matic, so tempered as to enable}is not particularly easy; to des- 
the leather to conform to the troy them in any way would seem 
physical force, the pressure from|to require the very perversity of 
without, without breakage or;ingenuity. To be sure, if a lea- 
perforation. The leather, when|ther bas-relicf were soaked in 
once removed from the mould,| water for some hours, and then 
retains its new form while dry-' knocked about, it would receive 
ing, and can then either be kept|a permanent disfigurement. But 
in its honest unsophisticated|so would a man’s face. Whereas 
leathery condition, or can be|if the soaking were not followed 
brought by paint or gold to any|by the thrashing, both the lea- 
desired degree of splendour. ther relievo and the man’s face 
No one can conceive—without| would retain their proper forms. 
actual inspection — that such) At any rate, a leathern ornament 
bold relief could be produced injis one of the toughest and 
leather. Not only is this in some|strongest productions which 
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could be named. Occupying, as'scissors or sharp knives into 
it does, a midway position in ex- little pieces, shaped like leaves, 
peuse between carved wood and: stalks, tendrils, fruit, petals, or 
various stamped and cast mate-,any other simple object; and 
rials, leather has a sphere of use-: these pieces are eurved and 
fulness to fill dependent on its! pressed, and grooved, and 
qualities relative to those of its/marked, and wrinkled, until they 
antagonists, assume the required forin. It is 
Leather flower-making is be-/not difficult to see how, witha 
coming an occasional resource|few small modelling-tools of 
for industrious ladies. And a|bone or hard wood, all this may 
very good resouree, too. Whyjbe done. And when done, the 
should crochet and embroidery |little pieces are left to dry; and 
continue to reign without arival?;when dry, they are ackod or 
Is it so very pleasant to make | pasted on the eee and when 
anti-Macassars and slippers and 
collars and furniture covering, | 
that no new employment for 
spare half-hours need be sought? 
If a lady should deem it unplea- 
sant to have to deal with little|chimuey ornament — anything, 
bits of damp leather, let her re-j almost, which you may please. 
member that there is great scope; If we inistake not, the leather- 
for the display of taste — always|embossers have begun to sell the 
an important matter, whetherin!/simple tools, and to give the 
business or in pleasure. When! simple instructions, requisite for 
we mention picture-frames, we;the practice of this pretty art. 
must be understood as referring; But whether this be so or not, a 
to their ornamental decorations | tasteful woman can easily work 
only. <A carpenter or a frame-!out the requisite knowledge for 
maker prepares a flat deal fraine,|herself. Our lady readers, how- 
with neither mouldings norjever, need not be left wholly to 
adornments; the fair artist co-|their own resources in the prac- 
vers this with leather ornaments,|tice of this art. Madame de 
and then paints the whole to imi-| Condé, in her little shilling essay 
tate ancient oak, or in any other/on the leather imitation of old 
way which her taste may dictate.) oak carving, tells us all about it. 
The preparation of the ornament |She instructs us how to select the 
depends on this fact — that lea-|basil or sheepskin, how to pro- 
ther can be brought into almost|vide a store of cardboard, wire, 
any desired form while wet, and/moylding instruments, glue, as- 
will retain that form when dry.jphaltum, oak stam, amber, 
The leather (a piece of common) varnish, brushes, and the other 
sheepskin will suffice) is cut with | working tackle; how to take pat- 


tacked or pasted, they are 
tinished just as the ornate taste 
of the laily-worker may suggest. 
If a picture-frame may be thus 
adorned, so may @ sereen, a 
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terns from leaves in cardboard; 
how to cut the leather from the 


cardboard patterns; how to mark | 


the fibres or veins with a blunt 
point; how to pinch up the Ieca- 
ther leaf in imitation of Nature’s 
own leaf; how to make stems by 
strips of leather wrapped round 
copper wire; how to imitate 
roses, chrysanthemums, claisies, 
china-asters, fuchsias, and other 
flowers, in soft bits of leather 
crumpled up into due form; how 
to imitate grapes, by wrappin 

up peas or beans in bits of olc 


kid glove; how to obtain relief 


ornaments by modelling soft lea- 
ther on a wooden foundation; 
how to affix all these dainty devi- 
ees to a supporting framework; 
and how to colour and varnish 
the whole. These items of wis- 
dom are all duly set forth. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


“Waris Life, Father?” 
““A Battle, my child, 
Where the strongest lunce may fail, 
Where the wariest eyes may be be- 
guiled, 
And the stoutest heart may quail. 
Where the foes are gathered on every 
hand 
And rest not day nor night, 
And the feeble little ones must stand 
In the thickest of the fight.” 


** What is Death, Father?” 
“The rest, my child, 
When the strife and the toil are o'er, 
And the angel of God, who, calm and 
mild, 
Says we need fight no more; 
Who driveth away the demon band, 
Ldids the din of the battle cease; 
Takes the banner and spear from our 
failing hand, 
And proclaims an eternal Peace.” 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


“T.et me die, Father! JItremble. I fear 


To yield in that terrible strife!" 


“The crown must be won for Heaven, 
deur, 
In the battle-field of life; 
My child, though thy foes are strong and 
tried, 
Hic Joveth the weak and small; 
The Angels of Heaven are un thy side, 
And God is over all!” 





'THE GREAT INDIAN BEAN- 
STALK. 

Tms bean-stalk, by which 
many very small adventurers 
have climbed to wealth, flourishes 
under the vice-regal sway of the 
Honourable Kast India Company, 
where a costly staff of Kuropean 
officials is supposed, by a plea- 
sant fiction of the Covenanted 
Service, to administer justice to 
the hundred millions of worthy 
British subjects inhabiting those 
wide-spreading countries. Judges 
of various degrecs, magistrates 
and deputy magistrates, preside 
singly over the fate of districts 
jas large as Yorkshire or Wales, 
and to enable them to make the 
most remote pretence of dis- 
icharging their duties, they re- 
ecive the assistance of a swarm 
of native subordinates, whose 
name may truly be called legion. 

The revenuc department of the 
Indian government is equally be- 
holden to the ministerings of 
these indigenous officials, with- 
out whom, indeed, we could make 
but small progress in the collec- 
tion of the twenty-seven millions 
of pounds sterling annually 
squeezed from the muscles of 
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Indian ryots. I am quite willing! shillings a month. This pay was 
to admit at starting, what it'small enongh, especially as Lal- 
would be folly to deny, that to. lah had a wife and three children 
dream of carrying on the admi-'to maintain with it. But my hero 
nistration of our Indian empire had not been a hanger-ou of 
without the aid of native subordi- police-courts and Cutcherries 
nates would be an utter gneiss oflices) for nothing. 
dity. iHe had gained a complete in- 
These subordinates are, unfor-! sight into the history of ie Great 
tunately, taken from the very:Indian Bean-Stalk, and panted 
dregs of Asiatic society, and:for an opportunity of reducing 
consist indiscriminately of Maho- his knowledge to practice. 
metans and Hindus. It would| Lallah began systematically, 
erhaps be very difficult, if not! and lost no opportunity of ingra- 
impossible, to say which of these jtiating himself with his master 
two races are the greatest adepts' the Sahib Bahadur, or great ma- 
at extortion and every specics: gistrate: he made it appear on 
of eunning raseality. Miserably'every occasion that he was on 
paid, they seek, by an infinity of the best possible footing with 
methods, to swell up their in-: Sahib; to whom he was really 
come, and this they contrive to quite indispensable. No sooner 
do with the utmost impunity —, was this feeling fairly established 
living in the midst of luxuries, than the aspiring orderly began 
when an honest man would:to turn it to account. Did any 
starve. The steps upon the, one, no matter what his rank, de- 
branches of this Great Indian‘ sire an audience with his high- 
Bean-Stalk are many: but, pa-, ness the magistrate, he was kept 
tiently followed, they lead at last!cooling his heels in the outer 
to a golden certainty. ‘hall, until having exhausted his 
Lallah Ram, of whose life Lam! patience he offered Lallah a 
about to relate a few trifling inci-;rupee to take his name in to the 
dents, was @ man of humble sta-; Bahadur. The orderly would 
tion, but aspiring in mind, andigive the solitary coin a look of 
being well acquainted with most’ the utmost contempt, move not 
of the native Omlah or judicial’an inch, and say that he was a 
subordinates of the city, used’ poor man, but had every desire 
every influence in his power to'to oblige the visitor if in his 
obtain the most menial appoint-'power. The suitor would relax, 
ment in the police-court. After'slip five rupees into his willing 
many months of patient watch-; palm, and was at once ushered 
fulness, Lallah, by dint of dustur, into the presence amidst many 
or fee, was installed as Orderly ,adjuratious to the heathen pan- 
to the Deputy Magistrate of the|theon, and all sorts of prosperity 
district, on a salary of eight;evoked on the donor's head. 
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These visitors were numerous;/recusant official, he laid his plans 
and, although a few now and/{so quictly and surely as to effect 
then endeavoured to rebeljall he desired. The Sahib had 
against the innocent practices! many idle moments; and, during 
of Lallah, he was invariably a/these, Lallah contrived to whisper 
match for them. Should there|to one of the hangers-on, loud 
he any disposition to avoid the, cnough to be heard, some scan- 
dustur (anglicé “down with the|dalous proceeding of the than- 
dust”), the orderly ee The other replied, also 
inany regrets; but the Sahib was|in a sort of stage whisper, that 
most particularly engaged, and{he too had heard something of 
had given express orders not to! the same sort, whilst the mohurrir, 
be disturbed on any account. It/or clerk, chimed in with another 
was scldom that a sentence of|story against the doomed police- 
this kind was misunderstood; the;man, and remarked that he was 
fee was produced, and the door|a scoundrel and “unfaithful to 
flung wide open. Perhaps thejhis oath.” These whispcerings 
visitor complained, and the or-|were, of course, overheard; and, 
derly may, perehanec, have got a|being repeated at intervals, left 
wigging. ‘To be even with him,!an impression on the mind of the 
the very next day, when the Sahib by no means favourable. 
Sahib is particularly busy, Lal-|No pains were spared to watch 
lah pours in upon him a wholeithe victim; and as might be ex- 
host of troublesome people; and! pected, some irregularity was at 
when remonstrated with, declares ‘last brought agamst him, not 
that “Sahib wished it to be so.”; perhaps of any moment, but 
And thus things fall back to their! Lallah’s whispered poisons had 
old course. iworked their effect in the mind 

lt is not only suitors and otherjof the magistrate, and the con- 
visitors who are made to contri-{sequenec was that the thannadar 
bute to the orderly’s treasury, to; was clismissed. 
build up his golden ladder; the: Such were a few of the pro- 
very police inspectors, or than-!ceedings carried on in the outer 
nadars, cannot approach the pre-/courts, the vestibule of the tem- 
sence without distur. Onee upon: ple of justice. My hero was not 
a time an inspector, cither poorer'‘less bold and successful within 
or more stubborn than his fel-'the sanctuary itself. His bean- 
lows, did not choose to fall into: stalk was planted deep at the 
the customary practice, and de-!very foot of the justice seat. No 
clined bleeding for the benefit'sooner was a case decided, no 
of Lallah. The latter was, of'matter how imsignificant, than 
course, indignant at this unprin- the watchful indefatigable Lallah 
cipled conduct, and although he ‘slipped out; and, following the 
dared not act openly against the|successful suitor, extended to- 
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wards him his open palm, into|that it must come at last, pro- 
which the other, too wise to de-;cceded with the wimanageable 
cline, dropped a rupee. The)suitor to the registry, and, wink- 
orderly offers up a mental vote jing his eye at the Sheristah, sim- 
of thanks to Brahma, Siva and (ily enquires why the report is 
Vishnu, and sneaks back to his{not made out, in a mild tone of 
place in court; none but those inj voice, which plainly enough inti- 
the secret having observed his|mated that it was not all right 
absence. yet. The Sheristah of course 

The registry office was another; understood; and stroking his 
locality highly favourable for the| beard (he was aMahometan) call- 
upward growth of this famous;cd upon the Prophet to witness 
bean-stalk. Whenever an orderithat some most important papers 
of court was made out for a re-!had been demanded bya superior 
port from the Sheristah, or na-jauthority which required imine- 
tive registry, bearing upon some|diate attention; the Sabib must 
case in suit, Lallah took espe-| accordingly allow him a few more 
cial care that the matter was not/jdays’ grace. The suitor, driven 
proeceded with for many days.|to despair by this delay, con- 
When the litigant was worn out/sented to a heavy fee, and in- 
with delay, and became impor-istautly Lallah beeaine his warm- 
tunate, the wily orderly took himjest friend. Hlastily retracing his 
outside, and quietly requested to| steps, the orderly, in a voice of 
know how much he would give| thunder, expressed his astonish- 
to have the report made out;ment at the impertinence of the 
forthwith. The impatient suitor|Sheristah, and gave him to know 
gladly proffered a rupee. The! that if his friend did not at once 
dustur was pocketed; and, pro-{jreceive the report the whole af- 
ceeding with his retainer to the|fair should be reported. Again 
registry office, Lallah called ont;the tone and manner of the 
to the record-keeper, in a well-| pliable orderly were duly appre- 
understood, swaggering  tone,|ciated; the report appeared as if 
which was meant to say “It’s all| by magic, and Lallah, the lucky, 
right,” that the Sahib was highly | retired to share the spoil with the 
incensed at the delay with the|Sheristah, muttering a soug of 
laintifi’s record, and had desired; thanksgiving to that very re- 
im to intimate that any further|spectable body the Hindu Triad. 
hindrance would be punished with; » In thisway the bean-stalk had 
a smart fine. |flourished greatly; but was now 

The refusals to bleed were far! destined to be transplanted to an- 
from being many; still they did! other locality, though still within 
happen occasionally. When that\a genial, kindly soil. My hero, 
was the case, Lallah was in no/|finding the oflice of orderly not 
way disconcerted, for he knew|quite importaut enough for his 
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ambition, and thirsting for dis-|tioned, declared by all the sacred 


tinction and rupecs, managed by 
a variety of artful oriental de- 
vices to get elected a Chuprassie, 
or process-scrver, to the native 
sheriff of the district. This was 
truly a splendid ficld for his 
talents, and he was not long be- 
fore he turned the golden op- 
portunity to account. 

The mode of coining rupees in 
this department was of the sim- 
plest kind. ‘he summonses for 
the appearance of defaulters of 
revenue before the deputy magis- 
trate were very numerous, and 
the defendants were all of the 
Ryot class, the poorest grade in 
socicty. But unless the Zemin- 
dar, or landholder, who took out 
the summons agreed to fee the 


spots in Hindostan, that the 
plaintiff’s agent had refused to 
indicate the party to him, and 
what was he to do? There was 
no help for it but to issue a war- 
rant of apprehension, for which 
the zemindar had to pay in addi- 
tion, and who, aware at length 
of the impossibility of proceed- 
ing without dustur, came down 
handsomely to the process-server. 

Lallah becaine less particular 
as he moved onwards in his 
career; and, provided a handful 
of coin was to be the reward, 
never flinched from any daring 
act of villany. It was of no use 
doing things by halves. A greedy 
zeimindar wished to dispossess a 
‘poor cultivator of a tract of fine 


chuprassce in addition to paying!land held by the latter under a 
for the summons, he might as/pottah, or lease, for which the 
well have spared himself the lat-;ryot had paid handsomely some 


ter expense; for the documcnts 
were left quictly in the oflicial’s 
turban or his pouch until the dus- 
tur was forthcoming. 
these zemindars were very rich 
and very stingy, and now and 
then gave my fricnd Lallah a lit- 
tle trouble. 

Some people would have been 
disconcerted if the powerful ze- 
mindar of the next division gave 
no token of the usual fee. But 
not so Lallah. He was prepared 
for every contingency ,eand was 
always cool and resolute. He did 
nothing. The writ never left his 
ouch, and at the end of many 
s the plaintiff complained that 
‘summons had been scrved. 
e churprassie, on being ques- 





Some of 


jtime before. The wealthy scoun- 
drel trumped up a case of arrears 
of rent against the cultivator, 
and obtained a simple summons 
against him. ‘This document he 
placed, with some weighty con- 
siderations, in the hands of Lal- 
lah the obsequious, who under- 
took not to serve it. At the end 
of some days a return was made 
'to the Sahib magistrate to the 
ieffect that the ryot would not 
‘show himself, but lay hidden 
‘within his hut so that his sum- 
imons could not be served. This 
lis one of the most unfavourable 
‘offences a native can commit, in 
‘the eyes of a Company’s magis- 
trate; it is never forgiven, and 
is always visited with severity. 
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The irate justice instantly made 
out an order to dispossess the 
cultivator of his lands and make 
them over to the plaintiff. This 
was as a matter of course done, 
to the ruin of the villager, the 
delight of the zemindar, and the 
replenishment of Lallah’s over- 
flowing purse. 

It need not be wondered at, 
that by a long continuance of 
such practices, carried on by 
night and day, at all seasons, 
and with all classes, my hero was 
enabled to amass a considerable 
sum, which was placed snugly 
out at usurious interest. A more 
lucrative field, however, lay be- 
fore him in the department of 
Opium and Salt revenue, into 
whic he obtained admission by 
the usual means. The salary at- 
tached to this post was very small 
considering the large amount of 
revenue placed at his mercy. It 
was but two pounds a month, 
and for this, he paid to the Eng- 
lish deputy collector ten aoinids 
monthly. 

One of the chief duties of the 
officers of this department. is to 
search for contraband dealers in 
opium; all of whom are heavily 
fined. The right of sale is farm- 
ed out annually; and, naturally 
enough, these farmers are always 
on the look out for contraban- 
dists, especially since they come 
in for a lion’s share of the fine. 
The indefatigable Lallah was 
waited on one fine morning, 
whilst ee his coffee and 
smoking his hookah like any 
other great man, by the opium 
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farmer of the district; who pre- 
faced his mission by most hum- 
ble salaams, and a douceur of 
ten rupees shipped under his 
hookah-stand. Of course the 
wary officer took uo notice of 
this little piece of pantomime, 
but knew that his services were 
in requisition. The hookah was 
finished; and, without asking any 
troublesome questions, Lallah 
followed the farmer as meekly as 
alamb. Arrived at the suspected 
house, accompanied by a posse 
of the farmer’s people and ofti- 
cers, an cutrance was demanded 
and obtained. ‘The owner of the 
house was a respectable and 
wealthy trader, and appeared 
quite conscious of his innocence ; 
so much so, that he paid small 
attention to the proceedings of 
the party. : 
The search went on and Lal- 
lah; while he seemed most inatten- 
tive, was really most watehful, 
saw one of the farmer’s servants 
conceal something under a heap 
of rubbish in a corner. Presently 
another of the searchers turned 
over the identical heap, and 
of course dragged from it that 
which had been placed there — a 
quantity of the forbidden opium. 
It was in vain for the trader to 
protest his innocence; equally in 
vain to declare that the whole 
thing was a plot. Lallah asked 
him with an air of offended digni- 
ty whether he thought that he, 
Lallah; would bea per to any 
knavery? The whole thing was 
conclusive. Thic trader was rich, 
and could therefore afford to pay 
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the fine of one hundred and fifty | quent in his new district, and the 


rupees, which were shared be- 
tween the government, the opium- 
farmer, and Lallah. 


attention of the superior authori- 
ties had been seriously called to 
the subject. Just at that period a 


Sometimes it happened thatjreport was sent in from a village 
the farmer would not or did not/to the effect that a trader of some 


“make things pleasant ;” in which 
case my hero generally contrived 
to show him the folly of his con- 
duct by siding with the suspected 
parties, and thus foiling the at- 
tempts of the informers. It mat- 
tered very little to him on which 
side he was enlisted, provided 
the ways and means were sup- 

lied; indeed, he rather liked a 
little opposition to the regular 
course of things, seeing that it 
usually had the effect of bring- 
ing back his former friends with 
stronger proofs than ever of their 
regard for him. 

From this department of the 
service Lallah managed to climb 
a little higher on the bean-stalk 
in his old calling — that of the 
police. He was now a Thanna- 
dar, or inspector of a district, 
and a personage of some consc- 
quence. The same course of fees, 
bribery, and presents, was car- 
ried on as of old; but on a larger 
scale. His career was, however, 
no longer smooth and unrufiled. 
Anxieties and cares stole upon 
the now great man’s life, to which 
he had before been an utter 
stranger; and although he did 
contrive by dint of stratagem and 
well-matured policy to extricate 
himself: from every fresh difficul- 
ty a8:%f arose, it entailed upon 
him gteat watchfulness. 

Murders had become very fre- 


consequence had disappeared in 
a mysterious manner, and no 
tidings of him could be learnt. 
The magistrate resolved to show 
his zeal in the cause, and accord- 
ingly ordered Lallah to bring 
the guilty parties to justice, under 
penalty of forfeiture of his office. 
The thannadar set to work in 
right good earnest with every in- 
strument at his disposal. Fields, 
rivers, houses, hedges, jungle, 
forest — all were searched, but 
in vain; no trace of the murdered 
man could be found, and for once 
Lallah was at fault. 

A thannadar ofa low and gro- 
velling nature would have re- 
pied his failure to his superior; 
mut not so Lallah. The Sahib 
wanted evidence and a prisoner, 
and he was resolved to provide 
the sume at all hazards. 

By some means Lallah ascer- 
tained that in the same village in 
which the missing man had re- 
sided, there dwelt another trader 
who was largely indebted to the 
supposed victim, and who was 
known to be a man of violent 
temper and loose habits. This 
was the very man for the thanna- 
dar. Who more likely to have 
made away with the trader than 
his debtor of ill-repute? Had 
Lallah advertised in the Mofussi- 
lite under the heading of ‘Want- 
ed, a Murderer,” he could not 
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have sacceeded more to_his|ting the proceedings ofthe magis- 
wishes. trate’s court; and although no 
The shopkeeper was appre-| body had been found, no hluody 
hended, together with his wife.| weapon Itad been produced, no 
Witnesses were of course forthco-| one had ever witnessed the deed, 
ming, who swore by every Ilindu|the prisoners were found guilty, 
deity that they had heard the pri-|and sentenced to be hung. This 
soners and the missing man at/sentence had necessarily to be 
high words, and that when last/aftirmed by a court of appeal, 
seen the latter was in company | which body sent the case back to 
with the former. So far so good;|the judge, directing his attention 
but the prisoners denied their|to the fact that he had forgotten 
ilt to Lallah, and that was a|to ask the prisoners to plead to 
ificulty thathad to be overcome. |the indictment, and had not. exa- 
They were confined in a deep pit | mined any witnesses on their be- 
up to their waists in putrid filth half, though they appeared to 
have had some! The judge went 
through the form of asking the 
prisoners to plead, and they as a 
last hope pleaded “Not. guilty.” 
No witnesses appearing, the case 
was again sent up for affirmation, 
when fortunately for the con- 
demned couple the superior tribu- 
nal decided that, owing to the plea 
eyes and down their throats drove | of “Not guilty,” and the absence 
the miserable creatures almost/of all direct evidence, the crimi- 
mad. Human nature could not E should not be hung but 


during a day and night. On the 
following day they were exposed 
to the burning rays of a tropical 
sun; and, when parched and fe- 
verish, they called faintingly for 

ater, a bag of dry and broken 
chillies or capsicums was shaken 
over their heads, the ficree dust 
from which piercing into their 


stand up against such treatment:| merely iinprisoned for life, first, 
therack andthe wheel were mercy | being branded on the forehead 
to such torture ; and in thciragony | as felons. 
they confessed to thecommission| So far all was well; Lallah was 
of the crime in the presence of|rewarded, and the magistrate 
witnesses, and offered their signa-| praised for hisactivity. Butsome 
tures to a statement tothateffect./few months after the murdered 
The case was thus in excellent|man turned up. He had been 
condition, and Lallah took it inj keeping out of the way for some 
triumph before the magistrate,! private reasons, and returned on 
who was equally pleased at there-| hearing of the trial and sentence 
sult. ‘Che examination of the wit-|of his supposed murderers. The 
nesses was very bricf, and the case |latter were, of course, sect free; 
was sent up to thesessionsjudge.! but no pardon could erase the 
Before the higher tribunal] little | felon-brand from their foreheads. 
more was done than recapitula-|'‘The accused man died broken- 
23% 
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hearted soon afterwards, having 
first related how he had beentor- 
tured into a confession, though, 
in doing so, he did not-dare to im- 

licate the powerful Lallah. The 
big scoundrel escaped, and the 
little ones were punished by dis- 
missal. 

A year or two of these duties, 
and Lallah felt anxious to be re- 
lieved of them. Lis wealth had 
accumulated to an extent that 
warranted him in starting in quite 
a different career. He next ap- 
peared at Calcutta in the charac- 
ter of banian, or moncy-lender; a 
wide and fruitful field for gain. 
Here Lallah Ram Sing figured as 
a man of immense wealth and in- 
fluence; and, truly, few possessed 
more advantages thanhedid. He 
soon contrived to get a dozen of 
the Calcutta officials deeply in 
his books, and once there he 
knew howto turn them to account. 
They were too needy to refuse 
him any favour, or to decline te 
become parties to jobs, however 
barcfaced; and in this way the 
bean-stalk grew so strong that 
Lallah was enabled to climb 
nearly to the top of it. His estab- 
lishment is now one ofthe largest 
in the City of Palaces. His naut- 

ches are on the most magnificent 
scale; the Governor-general was 
present at the last. His clients 
are more numcrous than those of 
any other banian; his monetary 
transactions more extensive; and, 
in speaking of bis wealth, people 
_ talk not of thgusands, but of mil- 
of rues. 
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ginary plant. It is notculled from 
Arabian romance or fairy legend, 
put is taken from the veritable 
records of Indian every - day life. 
It grew yesterday; it grows to- 
day; it will grow on to-morrow, 
and will coutinue to grow until 
the axe of Indian Reform cuts it 
down for ever. 


Se 


THE PHALANSTERIAN 
MENAGERIE. 


One evening lately I found my- 
self at Paris, without being exact- 
ly able to remember how I got 
there. T ought to have been on 
the north coast of France, philo- 
sophising on the beach atregular 
hours, or perhaps unphilosophi- 
cally contemplating the freaks of 
the adult and infant bathers there. 
Kor I had atiresome bookin hand 
to be forthwith edited, and wy 
last letter from England con-. 
tained a severe demand for 
“copy.” Moreover, there was a 
convalescent nursling inthe way, 
for whom Channel breezes were 
urgently prescribed; nor had I 
any Clear recollection of having 
settled with my native landlady 
before thus abruptly quitting her 
comfortable board and lodging. 
But railways are such leaders into 
temptation. “To Paris and back 
for twenty frances” had been pla- 
carded about for afortnight past. 
I have substantial proof that it is 
a vulgar error that “rolling stones 
gather no moss.” In short, at 
Paris I seemed to be, without my 
French mother — and they are a 
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sharp-sighted set — having the 
least suspicion that I was out. 

It is a luxury of ecstatic degree 
to make this kind of sudden es- 
cape, and to break loose out of 
the mill-round of duties which 
have daily to be done frommorn- 
ing till night. A new sct of faces. 
anew sct of streets, anew set of 
hedges and ditches and fields, arc 
must effectual tonics. There are 
people in the world who would 
die, or go mad, if they could not 
freely and fairly take wing now 
and then. [am closely related to 
that family of migrants; and that, 
Il suppose, was the reason why |] 
happened so oddly to be strolling 
about Paris unconscious of the 
means which had conveyed me. 

Lhad no object on earth to take 
me there, and] wandered alony 
in delightful carelessness. As it 
was getting dusk, I reached one 
of the quays. Before me flowed 
the rushing Seine; behind me rose 
a Jargeand dingy building, which 
bore some resemblance to a 
publisher’s shop. 1 leaned over 
the parapet, gazing at the river, 
and musing on some strange no- 
tions about electricity that had 
been proposed to my considera- 
tion, when a sudden glare of light 
interrupted my thoughts, and 
made me turn round to ascertain 
the cause. The building was bril- 
hiantly and instantly illuminated 
—couldit be by the electric light? 
and through the windows I 
could see that it contained, be- 
sides books, a large collection of 
living animals. Ofcourse, in }’aris 
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be open to the inspection of a 
well-behaved public, and I at 
once determined to ascertain the 
prescribed form of obtaining ad- 
inittance. But, as 1 approached 
the door, it.was opened wide to 
receive my visit, andahandsome, 
brown- bearded, full-cyed man 
invited me in with pleasing yet 
dignified looks and gestures. 

“T only occupy a portion ofthis 
establishment,” he said. “My 
fellow-labourers, not less enthu- 
siastic than myself, have each 
their special departmentassigned 
them. Mine, justnow, isto exhibit 
the Menagerie. The public will 
not arrive quite yet in any num- 
bers to require my attention; 80, 
as 1 perceive you are a stranger 
and an Englishman, it will afford 
ine pleasure to act as your guide 
for a private view, during the 
brief interval which I have to 
spare before lecturing to my 
usual audicuee.” 

Quly one reply — a bow of 
thanks — could be made to this 
obliging offer. I followed my 
Mentor, charmed with hismanner 
und amused with his matter, but 
often seriously asking myself 
whether or not 1 were in company 
with an escaped lunatic. Still, at 
many a remark which he made, | 
resolved to try and remember 
that, and give some report of his 
obervations. 

Let us first— he.said —inspect 
the animals which have rallied 
around the standard ofman; some 
of them as auxiliaries, others 
merely asdomesticslaves. Whata 


all such treasuries as this would| pity that I should have so few to. 
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showyou! With exceedingly rare 
exceptions, every living creature, 
whether bird or beast, sincercly 
desires to fraternise with man, 
and during the space of six thou- 
sand years, with several thou- 
sands of animals to work upon, 
we have only succeede:linattach- 
ing to us some forty of thém, at 
the very outside calculation. Ido 
not know of any fact which is 
more severely condemnatory of 
the actual phase of society, than 
the simple comparison of these 
figures respectively. 

Here you observe agoodly col- 
lection of dogs, all admirable for 
their special merits. God having 
in the beginning created man, 
and beholding him so feeble, gave 
him the dog; and in order that 
the dog might entirely belong to 
man, he exclusively endowedhim 
with friendship and devotion. Ile 
instilled into his heart the most 
profound contempt for family 
joys and paternity. He limited 

lis sentiment of love to the ani- 
mal instinct of reproduction. He 
left love and familism, the pas- 
sions of the minor mode, to the 
inferior caninerace, the Fox. The 
dog is the noblest conquest that 
man has ever made; for he is the 
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tain means of subsistence; no leg 
of mutton, nor roast beef at plea- 
sure; no wool, no plaids, nor bur- 
nous; no leisure hours, no astro- 
nomical observations, no science, 
noindustry. The dog has enabled 
mankind to find time for all these 
things. The castis the cradle of ei- 
vilisation because the east is the 
native landofthe dog. Takeaway 
the dog from Asia, and Asia is no 
better off than America. What 
constitutes the superiority of the 
Old over the New World, is the 
possession of thedog. What, in 
fact,is the end of all the efforts of 
intellect, allthe labours of the Mo- 
hican, who has only the chace to 
depend on for a subsistence? It 
is nothing more than the study of 
the great art of tracking and fol- 
lowing his game, or his enemy. 
Now, that young terrier who is 
peeping out of his kennel, knows 
as much, or morc, of this difficult 
scicnce after six months’ study, 
as the most intelligent savage at 
the end of forty years. The na- 
tives ofthe East, then, who pos- 
sessed the dog, were relieved 
from an amount of painful labour 
which employed the whole life 
and faculties of the Red Skins. 
They had time to spare, andthey 


first element in the progress of|were able to employ itin the crea- 


humanity. Without the dog, man 
would have been compelled to 
vegetate eternally on the border- 
land of Savagery. ‘The dog 





tion of industry. Such is the ori- 
gin of arts and trades; such isthe 
whole difference between the Old 
and New Continents. Historians 


enables humén society to pass|have written thousands of vo- 
from the savage tothe patriarchal|lumes on this grave question, 
state, by presenting it with flocks | without lighting upon the disco- 
Fen herds. No dog, no flock nor|very of this simple truth; and 
*Mierd,— no flock nor herd, nocer- | brave anatomists continue to.dis- 
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sect the sculls of Americans, in 
order to find out the cause of the 
inferiority of that race, without 
even suspecting that they arewan- 
dering a hundred leagues away 
from the solution of the problem. 

To this new and Juminous an- 
thropological solution there 
hangs another observation, which 
is eyually ny own, namely that 
cannibalism Is an endemic discase 
in all countries that have the mis- 
fortune to be without dogs. 
Why is cannibalism never met 
with amongst pastoral nations, 
amongst the Chaldwans, Egyp- 
tians, Arabians, Mongolians, and 
Tartars? Because the milk and 
flesh of the herds and flocks, with 
which the dog has endowed those 
nations, constantly preserve then 
_ from the criminal temptations of 

hunger. On this subjeet, | will 
beg permission not to add my 
anathema to those which have so 
often been hurled against anthro- 
pophagy by the hand of false mo- 
rality and false philanthropy. 
Cannibalism is one of the diseases 
of the earliest infancy of huma- 
nity; a depraved taste which 
famine cxplains, if it does not 
entircly justify. Pity the can- 
nibal, and don’t abuse him, ye 
members of civilised society, who 
eat underdone meat, and kill 
millions of men, for much less 
plausible motives than hunger. 
According to my own ideas, of 
all the wars which men wage 
against each other, war for the 
sake of cating one’s enemy is the 
only rational warfare on the whole 
list. Roasting one’s adversary 
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after he is dead, is not half so 
senseless and wicked an action 
as killing hin by wholesale when 
he feels no inclination to die. 
From cannibalisin, and all its at- 
tendant horrors, our faithful 
friend, the dog, has rescued us. 
It is not his fault if we still eom- 
mit the most atrocious form of 
human madness — war. 

Beholda vecmey of domestic 

swine, which are allowed the 
entrée of the menagerie. If the 
pig still continued to lend to man 
the aid of his snout to discover 
and disinter the truffle, I should 
have been able to include him in 
the list. of auxiliaries; but it ig 
evident that the moment he al- 
lowed the dog to displace him 
from his special function, he lost 
the right of figuring in that ho- 
nourable class. I may be told 
that he has: been employed in St. 
Domingo and elsewhere, as a 
call-pig, playing exactly the same 
part im the woods as his passional 
homologue, the call-duck, does 
upon the lake. Ido not deny the 
fact; but the mere act of calling, 
quacking, or grunting, does not 
| constitute an auxiliary. There is, 
jbesides, another reason of a su- 
perior order, a reason of analogy, 
iwhich compels me to refuse that 
title to the pig. He is the em- 
blem of the miser; and the miser 
fe good. for nothing till after his 
death. Consequently, it was not 
amongst the pig’s possibilities to 
be useful to man during his life. 

The he-goat, the mutilated 
type of the Bouquctin of the Py- 
renees and the Alps, has never 
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‘enjoyed any great reputation|for the purpose of repeopling 


for sanctity, and I will not take 
upon me to assert that he has ac- 
quircd a much worse name than 
he deserves. It is very certain 
that, by his dissolute morals, he 
lays himself open to calumny, 
and that the odour he exhales 
docs not symbolise a model of 
purity. Heis the emblem of bru- 
tal sensuality. The Greck, Jew- 
ish, and Christian religions 
accord with analogy in this 
respect. The Greeks were not 
content with sacrificing a goat 
to Bacchus, as being one of the 
vine’s enemies, one of the plagues 
of attractive labour; they dis- 
guised their satyrs with the mask 
and character of the lascivious 
animal, in order to brand gross 
and material love with an un- 
mistakeable mark of reprobation, 
in order to declare their belief 
that purely sensual passion is 
degrading to man, and lowers 
him to the level of the brute. 
Tam sorry to pass sentence on 
a poor animal already laden with 
the sins of Israel; but I cannot 
find it in my heart to utter a word 
ofexcuse foran emblem oflustand 
moral filth, for an enemy of vine- 
yards and agriculture. I confess 
that the future prospects of the 
goat fill me with considerable 
alarm; for I find no employment 
for him in harmony, when leather 
breeches will suffer an immense 
reduction in price, in consequence 
of the suppression of the gendar- 
merie. The most favourable lot 
the goat can then cxpect is to be 
banished to his native country, 


the glaciers and rocky precipices, 
in company with the vigogne, the 
mouflon, and the chamois. 
Lascivious, capricious, and 
easy-tempered, addicted to vaga- 
bondage and sorcery, fond of 
saltpetre, but a good daughter 
and a good mother at the bottom 
of her heart, the she-goat repre- 
sents the thorough-bred gipsy, 
the smart Esmeralda. Jament 
if you like, but beware of en- 
deavouring to avert the lot which 
awaits Esmeralda and the goat. 
The goat and her family may 
henceforth find their appropriate 
place in the colonisation of desert 
islands and uninhabitable moun- 
tains. Under every latitude the 
goat and the rabbit are undoubt- 
edly the best agents which God 
has given to man, for deriving 
some profit from the barren rock. 
Prudence forbids my speaking 
ny mind on the subject of the 
sheep and the lamb, which you 
see folded there. I have very 
little esteem for sheep-like 
people, who submit to be shorn 
without resistance. Innocence, 
candour, and resignation under 
suffering are virtues which I do 
not desire to see too common in 
France. It is high time that the 
lamb, and the poor working man, 
should cease to play the part of 
victim. Therefore, mind how you 
behave yourselves, ye cruelbutch- 
ers and iniquitous shepherds! 
Ido not value the tame rabbit 
in that hutch, either for his flesh 
or for his habits, which latter are 
tinged with cannibalism; but I 
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am pleased with his fecundity, his 
rapid growth, and many other 
merits — with his low price espe- 
cially — permitting him to make 
acquaintance with poor people’s 
stomachs who have no means of 
tasting butcher’s meat. The rab- 
bit is the emblem of the poor 
Jabourer who lives by working in 
quarries and mines, a race which 
sometimes finds repose at the 
bottom of its subterranean re- 
treat, but liable to be attacked 
by a thousand enemies the mo- 
ment it puts its nose above 
ground, It is not gifted with 
foresight, like the hamster and 
the squirrel, because the wages 
of the workmen, whom it sym- 
bolises, are too low for them to 
be ableto lay by the least fraction 
against arainy day. The rabbit 
sometimes kills its young. very 
day, want and profligacy drive 
the starving work woman to com- 
mit infanticide. This crime, so 
common in the tribe of rab- 
bits, happens more rarely in the 
tribe of hares. The reason is, 
that destitution is more frightful 
in manufacturmg towns than in 
agricultural districts. The rab- 
bit has made riots, and over- 
thrown cities, according to the 
account of Pliny. In great towns 
the poor occasionally indulge in 
the same amusement, but never 
in the country, because they are 
not crowded close enough to- 
gether, to be able to compute 
their own numbers and strength. 
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way as is practised with robin 
redbreasts, and which foreed 
them out of their burrows quicker 
than the ferret would. The art 
of piping rabbits was practised in 
Spain in very ancient times; the 
verb chellar being coined to spe- 
cify the process, which was ule 
not unknown in Provence. 

Next you have a group of 
stinkards, vermin whom | hold 
in abomination. Neither the 
boar nor the stag is a scentless 
animal, yet no one ever thought 
of applying the name of stinkard 
to them. A denomination 50 
gracefully characteristic has 
been reserved for these lowest of 
beings, which hiding in some 
subterrancan retreat, and poi- 
soning the air with their odious 
efHuvia , live by  dangerless 
murder and rapine. The polecat 
— the best known type of the 
group which I style “cut-throats” 
and ‘blood- drinkers” the 
poleeat, and all the rest of its 
tribe, have been gifted by the 
Creator with a membranous 
pouch, situated close to the tail, 
and secreting an odoriferous li- 
quid, In the stinkards of our 
own ¢limate, this odour is no- 
thing worse thanrepulsive; but in 
the species of Central America, 
known under the significant name 
Mephitics, it is so horribly and 
unbearably fetid as to suffocate 
and poison those who breathe it. 
In that country, there have been 
cases proved of persons being 


In Champagne I used to know a/killed in their beds by the odour, 


gamekeeper who piped rabbits by 
means ofa bird-call, in the same 


of stinkards; and it is sufficient 
for one of these creatures merely 
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to pass through a.granary, a 
fruit-room, ora cellar, to render 
every provision in them un- 
ental , every beverage un- 
drinkable. Charitable souls will 
learn with delight that the science 
of military engineering, thenoble 
art of legal destruction, has lately 
borrowed a wrinkle from the 
stinkard in the practice of distant 
poisoning. i in general arc 
not prepared for the surprise 
which awaits them on the next 
declaration of hostilities between 
absolutism and democracy. Bul- 
letins will not run in their usual 
style. Instead of that, we shall 
read in the Gazette, ‘‘ After two 
hours’ cannonading, at the 
distance of fifteen hundred yards, 
the enemy fled in all directions; 
abandoning their arms and their 
cannon, and holding their noses. 
So complete a victory was never 
attended with so little bloodshed. 
The enemy fell, like brimstoned 
bees, performing the most gro- 
tesque and laughable contor- 
tions. Nose-witnesses asserted 
that the infection from our 
howitzers was such, that the air 
was tainted for the distance of 
several miles. The successes of 
the day may be in great part at- 
tributed to the ingenious pre- 
caution which I had taken; name- 
ly, to furnish each of our sol- 
dlidre with a pair of spectacles.” 
This blood-thirsty family in- 
cludes the animals which furnish 
the finest and the most esteemed 
ath wherefore, _ stinkard- 
unting is an important affair, 
both in Siberia and in America. 
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Analogy teaches us the reason, 
both of the sanguinary disposition 
which characterises this species, 
as well as of the insupportable 
odour which it exhales, and the 
stkkiness and strength of its 
garment of fur. ‘lhe blood- 
drinkers —- the Mustelians of 
learned language — are the most 
sanguinary animals in all crea- 
tion; because they symbolise 
thieves in little and murderers in 
little —- empoisoners of provi- 
sions and silutierators of drinks 
—and because the crafty prac- 
tices of these meanest of indus- 
trials, who sprout and flourish 
on the outskirts of civilisation, 
cause the death of an infinitely 
greater number of persons than 
the cannon andthe bayonet. The 
purveyor for the army or navy, 
who pares off his profit from the 
soldicr’s ration, and the Director 
of the Algerian hospital, who 
adulterates the sulphate of 
quinine, have killed a hundred 
times as many soldiers as the 
Arabs, even since eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty. I rejoice to 
learn that nothing of the kind has 
ever occurred in provisioning 
the British fleet. 

The polecat and its murderous 
brethren owe to the elasticity of 
their intercostal cartilages a sup- 
pleness of backbone which allows 
them to insinuate themselves 
through the narrowest chinks of 
the dovecote and the poultry- 
house. An entrance once effect- 
ed, the villanous brutes bathe in 
blood, intoxicate themselves with 
murder, and kill right and left 
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for the mere pleasure of killing.|stock-jobbing, the assault and 
This supple spine and inextin-jmurder, which transude from the 
aishauls thirst for gore repre-|gangrened body of France, 
sent the insatiable avidity, pro-| where Jewish influence is para- 
fliyacy, and astuteness of the/mount. 
usurer, the man of law, the plea-| Would we cure the body social 
der, and the legist, who ercepjof its infamies, and exterminate 
through the smallest chinks of/the nuisance from our territory? 
the code — sometimes missing}The means of both are one and 
the galleys by the merest hair’s-{the same; and, moreover, have 
breadth—to penetrate into hard-|the advantage of being exceed- 
working households, entwine the |ingly easy. 'To heal the wounds 
oor labourer in their deadly!of society, and exterminate the 
folds, and bleed him till he is as|polecat, we must substitute fra- 
pale as death. The polecat is|ternity for selfishness, centralisna 
pitiless; it destroys every indivi-|for divergence, universal part- 
dual bird which it finds. Exactly |nership for pieee-meal property. 
Jn the same way, the Jew, after|Let us suppress all picee-meal 
drawing the last drop of gold/property, which is the golden- 
from the veins of his victin , will'egzed hen of chicanery, mort- 
throw him on a straw bed injgage, and usury; witness the 
prison, regardless of his unhap-|subtle pleader, the sworn inter- 
py family, whom the detention | preter of the code, and the retail 
of their head reduces to want,|dealer in stainped paper, who 
and delivers to the terrible sug-|shuts up shop without any warn- 
gestions of hunger. Innocent;ing. Let us exchange the five 
species — the pigeon, the hen,jhundred miserable huts, which 
the pheasant, the rabbit — are|are the pride and glory of civili- 
the usual victims of the polgcat’s|sed villages, into one splendid 
rage. The weak, the poor city|communal palace, a comfortable 
workman, and the humble farm club-house for the entire popula- 
labourer, are the prey of the|tion. Letus replace the five hun- 
cheat, the parasite, and the|dred barns, covered with thatch, 
usurer, ‘The remarkable ad-/pierced with holes, and ae 
herence of the hair to the skin,/to pieces, into one vast, unitec 
which constitutes the value of fur, | granary, to receive the produce 
symbolises the avarice of men of|of the commune, and over whose 
the law, traffickers in lying|inviolability numberless agents 
words, and dealers in adultera-i will feel it their office to keep 
ted goods. Nothing can equal the: strict watch. Instantly, eve 
tenacity with which these misé-! one of the noisome vermin whic 
rables hold their ill-gotten wealth. are the ruin of the labourer — 
The infected odour exhaled by polecats, rats, weevils, and so 
stinkards is the extortion and|on — will disappear from the 
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world forever. Itis evident that 
the question of the polecat, and 
of the vampires of parasitism, is 
identical; that both these pests 
have simultaneously invaded the 
body social; that they issue from 
the same source, antagonism; 
and that, the cause ceasing, its 
necessary effect will also cease. 1 
await the death of the last sur- 
viving polecat to deliver a 
triumphant funeral oration over 
the grave of thelast of thieves. 

Now for the fox—a nasty crea- 
ture, the object, too, of nasty 
sport. Fox-hunting is only ex- 
cusable as one means of fox de- 
struction. You English hunt the 
fox for hunting’s sake; and itisa 
reproach of which you will never 
clear yourselves. Other beasts 
you hunt, not for the sport, but. 
to break your necks and practice 
horse-dealing. Fox-hunting af- 
fords no interest at all, and hard- 
ly deserves to have a word be- 
stowed upon it. 

Young foxes are easily fami- 
liarised to the faces and ereatures 
of the house in which they are 
brought up. ‘Che part of our in- 
stitutions which they most readi- 
ly fallin with, are our regular 
fixed hours for eating. I know no 
chronometer that indicates the 
precise time of dinner with great- 
er exactness than a  fox’s 
stomach. Tame foxes which had 
regained their liberty, have 
been known, after three months’ 
absence, to return to the farm 

mathey had lived, and al- 
mreoserve, at dinner time. 
wong while ago, 1 was the 
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proprietor (continued my scienti- 
fic showman) of a very young fox, 
a remarkable wag, who was ca- 
pable of beating a commissary- 
general in the art of playing 
tricks with eatables. He was my 
own and my school-fcllows’ great 
consolation, during our study of 
Latin and Greek. The applause 
bestowed upon his clever tricks, 
together with too much self-satis- 
faction, perhaps, and the intoxi- 


|cation of success, had developed 


to an extraordinary degree the 
manifestations of his crafty na- 
ture. My mother, who, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Civil Code, 
was responsible for the acts and 
deeds of my fox. asserted some- 
times, in an undertone, that she 
might have bought a handsome 
horse with the sum total of the in- 
demnities which my mischievous 
brute had cost her for murdered 
chickens, plundered soup-boilers, 
and taine rabbits artfully made 
away with. At last, a price was 
set upon his head; but who, in 
our presence, dared to under- 
take the execution of the sen- 
tence? 

A kite of courage, when the 
thing was proposed to him, did 
not shrink from the enterprise. 
He was a redoubted bird, the 
terror of all the cats and poodles 
of the place, and proudly con- 
scious of fifty victories. He 
challenged the fox to single com- 
bat, and the lists were opened 
with my consent. The kitchen 
was the field of battle. The first 
attack was terrible. Surprised 
and frightened by theaggressor’s 
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impetuosity, Reynard disgrace 
fi thy turned tail, and sought a 


retreat in the darkest corner of 


the room. The bird then pounced 
upon the enemy’s rump, slashing 
away with all the power of his 
beak. But that portion of the ad- 
versary, the only i he could 
work upon, was also hairy and 
invulnerable. Satiated at last 
with his apparent triumph and the 
uproarious applause of the de- 
lighted public, he left his quar- 
ry, perched upon the back of a 
low chair, and soon was dozing 
like a gorged buzzard. The spec- 
tators, supposing that all the fun 
was over, discussed the superior 
gallantry of carnivorous birds 
over carnivorous quadrupeds; 
and the debate jiecanie sO 
animated, that the actual com- 
batants were completely lost 
sight of, till a fearful sercam re- 
echoed through the place. We 
turned and looked, and — heart- 
rending sight!—the kite lay pro- 
strate on the floor of the arena, 
beating the air with his aye 
wing, and contracting his claws 
in a final convulsion of agony. 
How the death- wound had 
been dealt, I was the only person 
able to say. It was a femt bor- 
rowed from the famous combat of 
the Horatii and the Curatii. The 
fox had fled, in order to induce 
the bird to pursue him, aud waste 
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Then, darting forward with a 
terrible bound, which no one 
foresaw and no one heard, he 
seized the unsuspecting creature 
in his mouth, and pierced hin 
through and through with a 
single bite. The whole affair 
was the work of a moment. (When 
we looked to see where the mur- 
derer was, we perceived hin un- 
der the kitcheu sink, contempla- 
ting the maid asshe washed up the 
dinner plates, like a complete 
stranger to the tragic event. 
Further on, I will show you 
some creatures which stand as 
the symbols of literary men. You 
hear the bell which is ringing at 
this moment; it) announces to 
them their feeding time. * * * 
[lere the loud sound of some 
heavy body falling plump he- 
tween my fect, diverted my at- 
tention from the speaker's ha- 
rangue. I jooked on the floor to 
discover what had occasioned 
the noise; and there, sure cnough, 
lay a half-open, thick octavo 
volume, whose aspect was per- 
fectly familiar tome. I stooped 
to raise it from the ground. On 
listening for the continuation of 
my conductor's address, and the 
sequel remarks on literary ani- 
nals, the Hluminated Menagerie 
had entirely disappeared, and I 
was sitting Im my arm-chair in my 
snug little study, exactly where 


his strength upon his padded] ought to have been — namely, 


buckler. 


As soon as the kite/on the north coast of France, in- 


was tired and had given up the|stead of at Paris, I knew not 
contest, the cunning brute turn-| low. 


ed his head, observed the posi- 


& Monsieur est servi!” shouted a 


tion, and measurcd the distance.|female voice, in a very unusual 


wt 
why 
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tone of displeasure. “The dinner 
has been on the table for ever so 
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is to have the upper 


Philosoph 
Worlds of Birds! and 


hand! 


long, and _ everybody is tired of|Minds of Brutes! I wonder what 


waiting. I have rung the bell till 


my arm quite aches. The soup, 
made of a magnificent veal ankle, 
is now as cold as fountain-water; 
and the omelette, in which I sur- 
passed myself, dashing it offin a 
moment of enthusiasm, is no bet- 
ter than a bit of buttered sponge. 
It is crucl of you, Monsicur Feel- 
sone, to serve me so,” continued 
my landlady as she entered the 
room. “But, ah! I see the cause 
of the indifference to meal-times 
which has latcly overclouded 
your spirit. I behold the reason 
of the ungrateful return which 

ou make to-day for my kitchen 
abours. 
ugly, wicked treatise. In vain I 
lic awake all night, contempla- 


ane a happy combination of 
dishes; 


in vain Lransack the wa- 
ters, salt and sweet; in vain IJ 
send emissaries to marsh and 
wood, all to procure you fish and 
game. Now-o’-days you care no 
more about them than if they 
were sliccs of bread and butter. 
But if matters are much longer to 
g° on in this way, I shall wish 
-halansterianism at the bottom 
of the sea. M. Victor had a great 
deal better attend to his patients’ 
maladies, than kecp sending to 
Paris for books by the dozen, to 
corrupt your mind as well as his 
own. I shall soon be looked 
upon as acomplete nobody in the 
heuse, if comfortable lodging 


. and liberal board are treated as 


It all arises from that 


nonsense will next be thought of? 
I am sure all your friends are sick 
of the subject. For my part, if 
Dubois —” 

“Madame Dubois,” I calmly 
answered, “I plead guilty to ha- 
ne fallen fast asleep. But do 
not be too angry with our books; 
for I assure you that, if ever you 
let lodgings in Harmony, you 
will have a much wider and more 
honourable scope in which to ex- 
ercise the culinary art. We shall 
then be gifted with a gamut of 
tastes, as complete as now is our 
gamut of sounds. For instance, 
loaves of bread will then be made 
to answer exactly to each of the 
savoury notes of the scale. You 
will be able to compose chroma- 
tic sauces, to serve as the varia- 
tions to diatonic dishes. You 
will cook a grand pastoral dinner 
in E flat major, to be followed by 
an allegro supperin D. That the 
books, though eccentric, are not 
bad at the bottom, your own 
acute judgment shall decide for 
itself. You are aware, Madame, 
that women, in France, are not 
treated with sufficient considera- 
tion. They have too little to do; 
they are kept far too much in the 
back-ground; they exercise too 
little influence both in public and 
private affairs; and are not con- 
sulted half often enough about 
things which concern their sons 
and their husbands. Well; the 
writer of this very book proposes 


things not worth attending to./to remedy the evil of this com- 
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pletely. Henceforth, instead off A CHILD’S HISTORY OF 
gentlemen taking the lead, ‘Mrs. ENGLAND. 
and Mr. Smith’ will be the polite Saat 
style. Listen only to one short CUES TERA SAN IE: 
passage: ‘Females in gencral are 
the epitome of all that is good and 
beautiful. Why do men shave 
their beards if it be not to re- 
semble the feminine type? Wo- 
man is the second edition of man, 
revised and corrected, and con- 
siderably embellished.’ There, 
Madame Dubois, what do you 
think of that?” 
‘‘The books are not heretical, 
afterall!” was my answer. ‘Study 
is certainly a very improving} Uberties. The King told him, for 
thing. You and M. Victor have/his comfort, that fhe parliament 
quite a right to cultivate your|“should not hurt one hair of his 


Tue Long Parliament assem- 
bled on the third of November, 
one thousand six hundred and 
forty-one. That day week the 
Earl of Strafford arrived from 
York, very sensible that. the spi- 
rited and determined men who 
formed that Parliament were no 
friends towards him, who had 
notonly deserted the cause of the 
people, but who had, on all occa- 
sions, fo ie himself to their 


minds, if you do not neglect your|head.” But, on the very next day 
dinner-times. Perhaps, by-and-|Mr. Pym, in the House of Com- 
bye, I may allow the Messieurs D.}mons, and with great solemnity 
to peruse a few extracts, if youjimpeached the Earl of Straffore 
will make it the effect of your|asa traitor. He was immediately 
goodness to select the most edify-|taken into custody and fell from 
ing parts for their instruction —|his proud height in a moment. 

like that which you read just} It was the twenty-second of 
now. Never mind things being|March before he was brought to 
cold for once. The soup shall|trial in Westminster Hall, where, 
soon be hot again. 1’ll whip up jalthough he was very ill and suf- 
an omelette to eclipse the first./fered great pain, he defended 
The roast shall retire into the|himself with such ability and ma- 
jesty, that it was doubtful whe- 


oven for a moment; and the salad 
ther he would not get the best of 


will be the better for a second 
dressing.” it after all. But on the thirteenth 

‘‘Bravo, Madame! I am wide-!' day of the trial, Pym produced in 
awake now. When we pass from: the House of Commons a copy of 
Civilisation to Harmony, you'some notes of a council, found 
shall rule the roast and boiled,}by young Sir Hanny Vane in a 
in the Communal Palace in which |red velvet cabinct belonging to 
I dwell. For, in that happy state|his father (Secretary Vane, who 
of existence, no work is to be/sat at the council table with the 
done but labours of love.” Earl), in which Strafford had dis- 
tinctly told the King that he was 
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free from all rules and obliga- 
tions of government, and might 
do with his people whatever he 


liked; and in which he had added| would have 


— “You have an army in Ireland 
that you may employ to reduce 
this kingdom to obedience.” It 
was not clear whether by the 
words “this kingdom,” he had 
really meant England or Scot- 
land, but the Parliament con- 
tended that he meant England, 
and of course this was treason. 
At the same sitting of the House 
of Commons it was resolved to 
bring in a bill of attainder decla- 
ring the treason to have been 
committed: in preference to pro- 
cecding with the trial by im- 
peachment, which would have 
required the treason to be 
proved. 

So a bill was brought m at 
once, was carried through the 


House of Commons by a large: 


majority, and was sent up to the 
House of Lords. While it was 
still uncertain whether the House 
of Lords would pass it and the 
King consent to it, Pym dis- 


closed to the House of Commons] unlawful and unjust. 
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actually given his warrant for 
the admission of the two hundred 
men into the Tower, and they 
ot in too but for 
the refusal of the governor — a 
sturdy Scotchman of the name of 
Barrour—to admit them. These 
matters being made public, great 
numbers of people began to riot 
outside the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and to cry out for the 
execution of the Earl of Strafford, 
as one of the King’s chief instru- 
ments against them. The bill 
passed the Ilouse of Lords while 
the people were in this state of 
agitation, and was laid before 
the King for his assent, together 
with another bill, declaring that 
the Parliament then assembled 
should not be dissolved or ad- 


journed without their own con- 


sent. The King — not unwilling 
to save a faithful servant, though 
he had no great attachment for 
him — was in some doubt what 
to do, but he gave his consent to 
both bills, although he in his 
heart believed that the bill 
against the Karl of Strafford was 
The Earl 


that the King and Queen had|had written to him, telling bim 
both been plotting with the offi-|that he was willing to die for his 
cers of the army to bring up the/sake. But he had not expected 
soldiers and control the Parlia-|that his royal master would take 
ment, and also to introduce two hin at his word quite so readily; 
hundred soldiers into the Tower|for when he heard his doom he 
of London, to effect the Earl’s! laid his hand upon his heart, and 
escape. The plotting with the;said, “Put not your trust in 
army wasrevealed by onc Guongs | Princes!” 

Goring, the son ofa lord of that; The King, who never could 
name: a bad fellow, who was one: be straightforward and_ plain, 
of the original plotters, and through one single day or through 
turned traitor, The King hadione single sheet of paper, wrote 
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a letter to the Lords, and sent it! pulled off his hat to them as he 
by the young Prince of Wales,'passed along. They were pro- 
entreating them to prevail with|foundly quiet. He made a speech 
the Commons that “that unfor-!on the scaffold from some notes 
tunate man should fulfil the na-|he had prepared (the paper was 
tural course of his life in a close|found lying there after his head 
imprisonment.” In a postscript) was struck off), and one blow of 
to the very same letter, he added, |the axc killed him, in the forty- 
“Tf he must dic, it were charity / ninth year of his age. 
to reprieve him till Saturday.”| This bold and daring act, the 
If there had been any doubt of|Parliament accompanicd by 
his fate, this weakness and mean-| other famous measures, all origi- 
ness would have settled it. The/nating (as even this did) in the 
very next day, which was the| King’s having so grossly and so 
twelfth of May, he was brought/long abused his power. The 
out to be beheaded on Towerjname of Detmnquents was ap- 
Hill. plied to all sheriffs and other offi- 
ArchbishopLaud,who had been! cers who had been concerned in 
so fond of having people’s ears'raising the ship money, or any 
cropped off and their noses slit,| other mOney, from the people, in 
was now confined in the Tower|an unlawful inanner; the Hamp- 
too; and when the Earl went/den judgment was reversed; the 
by his window, to his death, he;judges who had decided against 
was there, at his request, to give} Hampden were called upon to 
him his blessing. They had been | give eras securities that they 
great friends in the King’s cause, | would take such consequences as 
and the Earl had written to him,| Parliament might impose upon 
in the days of their power, that/them; and one was arrested as 
he thought it would be an ad-|he sat in High Court, and carried 
mirable thing to have Mr. Hamp-|vff to prison. Laud was im- 
den publicly whipped for re-|peached; the unfortunate vic- 
fusing to pay the ship money.|tims, whose ears had been 
However, those high and mighty|cropped and whose noses had 
doings were over now, and the/been slit, were brought out of 
Earl went his way to death with| prison in triumph; and a bill was 
dignity and heroism. The go-|passed declaring that a Parlia- 
vernor wished him to get into ajment should be called every 
coach at the Tower gate, for fear|third year, and that if the King 
the people should tear him to/and the King’s officers did not 
pieces; but he said it was all one|call it, the people should as- 
to him whether he died by the;semble of themselves and sum- 
axe or by their hands. So, he!mon it, as of their own right and 
walked, with a firm tread and | power. Great illuminations and 
a stately look, and sometimes/rejoicings took place over all 
Household Words. XXI. 
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these things, and the country|decide what his whole object 
was wildly excited. That the|was. Some suppose that he 
Parliament took advantage of; wanted to gain over the Scottish 
this excitement and stirred them | Parliament, as he did in fact gain 
up by every means, there is nojover, by presents and favours, 
doubt; but you are always to re-|many Scottish lords and men of 
member those twelve long years,;power. Some think that he went 
during which the King had tried|to get proofs against the Parlia- 
so hard whether he really could|mentary leaders in England of 


do any wrong or not. 


All this time there was a great) the Scottish 
religious outcry against the ri ght help them. 
12 


of - 
ment; 


people 


e Bishops to sit in Par 
to which the Scottish 


their having treasonably invited 
eople to come and 
ith whatever ob- 
he he went to Scotland, he did 
ittle good by going. At the in- 


articularly objected.|stigation of the Earn or Monr- 


he English were divided onjrose, a desperate man who was 


this subject, and, 
account and partly 


eat on this|then in prison for plotting, he 
ecause they|tried to kidnap three Scottish 


had had foolish expectations|lords, who escaped. A committee 


that the Parliament would be 
able to take off nearly all the 
taxes, numbers of them some- 
times wavered and inclined, to- 
wards the King. 

I believe myself, that if, at this 
or almost any other period of his 
life, the King could have been 
trusted by any man not out of his 
senses, he might have saved him- 
self and kept his throne. But, 
on the English army being dis- 
banded, he plotted with the offi- 


of the Parliament at home, who 
had followed to watch him, wrote 
an account of this IncipENnT, as it 
was called, to the Parliament; 
the Parliament made a fresh stir 
about it; were (or feigned to be) 
much alarmed for themselves, 
and wrote to the Karu or Essex, 
the commander-in-chief, for a 
guard to protect them. 

Itis not absolutely proved that 
the King plotted in Ireland be- 
sides, but it is very probable that 


cers again, as he had done be-/he did, and that the Queen did 
forc, and established the fact/too; and that he had some wild 
beyond all doubt, by putting his| hope of a the Irish people 
signature of approval. to a peti-jover to his side by favouring a 
tion against the Parliamentary|rise among them. Whether or 
leaders, which was drawn up by/|no, they did rise in 3 most brutal, 
certain officers. When the Scot-|/savage, and atrocious rebellion; 
tish army was disbanded, he,in which, encouraged by their _ 
went to Edinburgh in four days|priests, they committed such 
t which was going very fast at|atrocities upon numbers of the 
at time — to plot again, and so|English, of both sexes and of all 
“Wearkly too, that it is difficult to'ages, as nobody could believe, 


age 
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but for their being related, on:cry about the Bishops became 
oath, by eye-witnesses. Whether louder than ever, and the old 
one hundred thousand or two: Archbishop of York was so near 
hundred thousand Protestants: being murdered as he went down 
were murdered in this outbreak,!to the House of Lords — bein 
is uncertain; but, that it was as:laid hold of by the mob an 
ruthless and barbarous an out-!violently knocked about, in re- 
break as ever was known among turn for very foolishly scolding 
any savage people on earth, is!a shrill boy who was yelping out 
absolutely certain. |, No Bishops!” — that he sent 
The King came home from/for all the Bishops who were in 
Scotland, determined to make a;town and proposed to them to 
aa ouee for his lost power.|sign a declaration that as they 
Ie belicved that, through his! could no longer, without danger 
presents and favours, Scotland|to their lives, attend their duty 
would take no part against him;,in Parliament, they protested 
and the Lord Mayor of London | against the lawfulness of every- 
received him with such a magni-/ thing done in their absence. This 
ficent dinner that he thought he|they asked the King to,send to 
must have become popular again|the House of Lords, which he 
in England. It would take aidid. Then the House of Com- 
good many Lord Mayors, how-|mons impeached the whole party 
ever, to make a people, and seo Bishops and sent them off to 
King soon found himself mis-!the Tower. 
taken. Taking no warning from this, 
Not so soon, though, but that; but encouraged by there being 
there was a great opposition in|a moderate party in the Parlia- 
the Parliament to a celebrated|ment who objected to these 
paper put forth by Pym and/strong measures, the King, on 
ampden and the rest, called|the third of January, one thou- 
“Tne ReMoNstRANCE,” which set|sand six hundred and forty-two, 
forth all the illegal acts that the|took the rashest step that ever 
King had ever done, but politely; was taken by mortal man. 
laid the blame of them on his} Of his own accord and without 
bad advisers. Even when it was|advice, he sent the Attorney- 
assed and presented to him, the! General to the House of Lords 
king still thought himself strong|to accuse of treason certain 
enough to discharge Balfour|members of Parliament, who, as 
from his command in the Tower, |popular leaders, were the most 
and to put in his place a man of|obnoxious to him; Lorp Kim- 
bad character: to whom the Com-|nouron, Sir Artraur Hasexuia, 
mons instantly objected, and!Deyzm Hors, Joun Pym (they 
whom he was obliged to aban-!used to call him King Pym, he 
don. At this time, the old out- possessed such power and looked 


24 * 
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so big), Joun Hamppen, and that House, and that he has 
Wiruiam Strope. The houses neither eyes to sec, nor tongue 
of these members he caused toto speak, anything but what the, 
be entered, and their papers to|House commands him. Upon 
be sealed up. At the same time, ithis, the King, beaten from that 
he sent a messenger to the souso umn evermore, replies that he 
of Commons demanding to have | will seek them himsclf, for they 
the five gentlemen who wereihave committed treason; and 
members of that House imme-| goes out, with his hat in his hand, 
diately produced. To this the/amid some audible murmurings 
House replied that they should | from the members. 
appear as soon as there was any! No words can describe the 
legal charge against them, and/hurry that arose out of doors 
immediately adjourned. when all this was known. The 
Next day, the House of Com-|five members had gone for safety 
mons send into the City to let the|to a house in Coleman Street, in 
Lord Mayor know that their pri-|the City, where they were guard- 
vileges are invaded by the King,/ed all night; and indeed the 
and thag there is no safety for|whole city watched in arms like 
anyboay or anything. hen,/an army. At ten o’clock in the 
when the five members are gone/morning, the King, already 
out of the way, down comes the/frightened at what he had done, 
King himself, with all his guard} came to the Guildhall, with only 
and from two to three hundred|half a dozen lords, and made a 
gentlemen and soldiers, of whom | speech to the people, hoping that 
the greater part were armed.|they would not shelter those 
These he leaves in the hall, andjwhom he accused of treason. 
then, with his nephew at his side, | Next day, he issued a proclama- 
oes into the House, takes off|tion for the apprehension of the 
is hat, and walks up to the|five members; but the Parlia- 
Speaker’s chair. The Spcaker|ment minded it so little that they 
leaves it, the King stands in front|made great arrangements for 
of it, looks about him steadily|having them brought down to 
for a little while, and says he| Westminster in great state, five 
has come for those five members.|days afterwards. ‘The King was 
No one speaks, and then he calls|so alarmed now at his own im- 
John Pym by name. No onejprudence, if not for his own 
speaks, and then he calls Denzil] safety, that he left his palace at 
ollis by name. No one speaks, Whitehall, and went away with. 
and then he asks the Speaker of | his Queen and children to Hamp- 
the House where those five/ton Court. 
» members are? The Spcaker,| It was the eleventh of May, 
‘. answering on his knee, nobly|when the five members were car- 
syreplies that he is the servant of ried in state and triumph to 
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Westminster. They were taken to them from the King at Hamp- 
by water. The river could not/ton Court, in his coach and six, 
be seen for the boats on it; and/to inform them that the King ac- 
the five members were hemmed|cepted their protection. This, 
in by barges full of men andjthe Parliament said, was makin 
eat guns, ready to protect)war against the kingdom, an 
them, at any cost. Along the|/Lord Digby fled abroad. The 
Strand a large body of the train-| Parliament then immediately ap- 
bands of London, under their| plied themsclves to getting hold 
commander, Sxreron, marched|of the military power of the 
to be ready to assist the little|country, well knowing that the 
fleet. Beyond them, came aj|King was already trying hard 
crowd who choked the streets,/to use it against them, and 
roaring pers about the/had secretly sent the Earl of 
Bishops and the Papists, and|Newecastle to Hull, to secure a 
crying out it on valuable magazine of arms and 
they passed Whitehall, “What! gunpowder that was there. In 
has become of the King?” With|those times, every county had 
this great noiscoutsidctheHouse|its own magazines of arms 
of Commons, and with great si-jand powder, for its own train- 
lence within, Mr. Pym rose and|bands or militia; so, the Parlia- 
informed the House of the great|ment brought in a bill claiming 
kindness with which they had|the right (which up to this time 
been received in the City. Upon/had belonged to the King) of ap- 
that, the House called the sheriffs; pointing the Lord Lieutenants 
in and thanked them, and re-|of countics, who commanded 
sae the train-bands, under/|these train-bands; and, also, of 
their commander Skippon, to| having all the forts, castles, and 
guard the House of Commons|garrisons in the kingdom, put 
every day. Then, came four|into the hands of such governors 
thousand men on horseback out/as they, the Parliament, could 
of Buckinghamshire, offering|confide in. It also passed a law 
their services as a guard too, and depriving the Bishops of their 
bearing a petition to the King,|votes. ‘The King gave his assent 
complaining of the injury that/to that bill, but would not aban- 
had heen done to Mr. Harapden: ‘don the right of appointing the 
who was their county man and/Lord Lieutenants, though he 
much beloved and honoured. said he was willing to appoint 
When the King set off forjsuch as might be suggested to 
Hampton Court, the gentlemen|him by the Parliament. When 
and soldiers who had been withthe Earl of Pembroke asked him 
him, followed him out of town as|whether he would not give way 
far as Kingston-upon-Thames,|}on that question for a time, 
and next day Lord Digby camejhe said, “By God! not for 
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one hour!” and upon this;to him with the Great Seal, and 
he and the Parliament went to|the Parliament made a new Great 
war. Seal. The Queen sent over a 

His young daughter was be-jship full of armsand ammunition, 
othed. to the Prince of Orange.|and the King issued letters to 
On pretence of taking her to the|borrow moncy at high interest. 
country of her future husband,|The Parliament raised twenty re- 
the Queen was already got safely|giments of foot and seventy-five 
away to Holland, there to pawn}troops of horse; and the people 


the Crown jewels for money to 
raise an army on the King’s side. 
The Lord Admiral being sick, 
the House of Commons now 
named the Earl of Warwick to 
hold his place for a year. The 
King named another gentleman; 
the House of Commons took its 
own way, and the Earl of War- 
wick became Lord Admiral with- 
out the King’s consent. The 
Parliament scnt orders down to 
Hull to bave that magazine re- 
moved to London; the King went 


willingly aided them with their 
money, plate, jewellery, and 
trinkets — the married women 
even with their wedding-rings. 
Every member of Parliament who 
could raise a troop or a regiment 
in his own part of the country, 
dressed it according to his taste 
and in his own colours, and com- 
manded it. Foremost amon 

them all, Oliver Cromwell raise 

a troop of horse — thoroughly in 
earnest and thoroughly well 
armed — who were, perhaps, the 


down to Hull to take it himself.| best soldiers that ever were seen. 
The citizens would not admit him} In some of their proceedings, 
into the town, and the governor/this famous Parliament unques- 
would not admit him into the|tionably passed the bounds of all 
castle. The Parliament resolved] previous law and custom, yielded 
that whatever the two Houses|to and favoured riotous assem- 
passed, and the King would not|blages of the people, and acted 
consent to, should be called an]tyrannically in imprisoning some 
Orpinancz, and should be as/who diffcred from the jpopular 
much a law as if he did consent/leaders. But, again you are al- 
to it. The King protested against} ways toremember thatthe twelve 
this, and gave notice that these| years during which the King had 
ordinances were not to be obeycd. had his own wilful way, had gone 
The King, attended by the ma-}before; and that nothing could 
jority of the House of Peers, and|make the times what they might, 

y many members of the House could, would, or should have 
of Commons, established himself| been, if those twelve years had 
at York. The Chancellor went|never rolled away. 
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one hour!” and upon _ this;to him with the Great Seal, and 
- he and the Parliament went to|the Parliament made a new Great 
war. Seal. The Qucen sent over a 

His young daughter was be- ct full of armsand ammunition, 
fected to the Prince of Orange.|and the King issued letters to 
On pretence of taking her to the} borrow money at high interest. 
country of her future husband,|The Parliament raised twenty re- 
the Queen was already got safely} giments of foot and seventy-five 
away to Holland, there to pawn]troops of horse; and the people 


the Crown jewels for money to 
raise an army on the King’s side. 
The Lord Admiral being sick, 
the House of Commons now 
named the Earl of Warwick to 
hold his place for a year. The 
King named another gentleman; 
the Hous of Commons took its 
own way, and the Earl of War- 
wick became Lord Admiral with- 
out the King’s consent. The 
Parliament scut orders down to 
Hull to have that magazine re- 
moved to London; the King went 
down to Hull to take it himself. 
The citizens would not admit him 


willingly aided them with their 
money, plate, jewellery, and 
trinkets — the married women 
even with their wedding-rings. 
Every member of Parliament who 
could raise a troop or a regiment 
in his own part of the country, 
dressed it according to his taste 
and in his own colours, and com- 
manded it. Foremost amon 
them all, Oliver Cromwell raise 
a troop of horse — thoroughly in 
earnest and thoroughly well 
armed — who were, perhaps, the 
best soldiers that ever were seen. 
In some of their procecdings, 


into the town, and the governor/this famous Parliament unqucs- 
would not admit him into the|tionably passed the bounds of all 
castle. The Parliament resolved | previous law and custom, yielded 
that whatever the two Houses/to and favoured riotous assem- 
passed, and the King would not/blages of the people, and acted 
consent to, should be called an|tyrannically in imprisoning some 
Orpinance, and should be as|who differcd from the jpopular 
much a law as if he did consent|leadcrs. But, again you are al- 
to it. The King protested against| ways toremember thatthe twelve 
this, and gave notice that these eet during which the King had 
ordinances were not to beobeyed.} had his own wilful way, had gone 
The King, attended by the ma-|before; and that nothing could 
jority of the House of Peers, and|make the times what they might, 
by many members of the House could, would, or should have 
of Commons, established himself| been, if those twelve years had 
at York. The Chancellor went|never rolled away. 
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